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THE  VITAL  QUESTION. 

The  idea  of  consolidating  the  British  Empire  cherished  sixty 
years  since  by  a  few  thoughtful  statesmen  like  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  and  contemned  by  the  immense  majority  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  politicians  as  an  idle  dream,  has,  under  the  laws 
which  govern  the  process  of  evolution,  now  assumed  definite  form. 
In  order,  however,  that  Imperial  Unity  should  be  fully  realised, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  national  mind  should  be  educated  to 
grasp  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Empire  rests,  and  all  sorts 
and  classes  of  men  made  to  understand  the  moral  obligations 
of  citizenship. 

The  very  existence  of  England  depends  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas.  The  great  Elizabethan  mariners  instinctively 
realised  this  when  they  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  The  great  Elizabethan  statesmen,  on  their  side,  under¬ 
stood  that  Sea  Power  cannot  be  permanently  held  unless  it 
rests  upon  a  sound  commercial  system,  and  they  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  this  truth  in  their  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Garvin, 
in  his  suggestive  lecture  on  the  principles  of  Constructive 
Economics  as  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  Empire,  which  wms 
read  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Compatriots’  Club  on  March 
18tE,  1904,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  first  series  of  the  Club 
lectures,  recently  published  by  Macmillan,  points  -  out  that 
Burleigh  found  the  country  supplied  by  foreign  manufactured 
goods  carried  by  foreign  shipping,  and  England  dependent  upon 
continental  manufacture  even  for  her  weapons  of  war.  He 
encouraged  home  industries,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English 
carrying  trade,  and  brought  gun-makers  from  Germany  to  teach 
Englishmen  how  to  make  their  guns.  At  the  present  moment 
the  position  is  reversed,  and  w^e  see  English  workmen  leaving 
Woolwich  Arsenal  to  accept  employment  in  German  gun 
factories.  The  Elizabethan  policy  resulted  in  the  possession  by 
England  of  the  best  ordonnance  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
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that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  naval  song,  it  is  not  guns  p 
that  win  the  fight,  but  the  lads  who  stand  behind  them; 
still,  in  the  long  contest  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  i 
of  the  Spanish  power,  England  owed  much  to  the  superiority  ! 
of  her  guns,  as  well  as  to  the  dash  and  daring  of  her  sailors.  | 

The  supremacy  of  England  at  sea  was  subsequently  challenged 
first  by  Holland  and  then  by  France,  but  she  held  the  trident, 
notwithstanding  many  heroic  and  partially  successful  efforts  to  I 
wrench  it  from  her  grasp,  and  her  power  on  the  ocean  enabled  |i 
her  to  found  the  most  extensive  Empire  that  has  ever  existed.  I. 
Its  area  is  three  times  that  of  Europe,  covering  more  than  I 
one-fifth  of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe,  far  exceeding  in  : 
extent  the  enormous  territories  of  Eussia,  China,  the  United  i 
States,  and  Brazil,  and  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  | 
a  quarter  of  the  human  race.  The  countries  composing  it  | 
are  indeed  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  and  do  not  form  |' 
a  compact  mass,  but,  as  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out 
in  his  suggestive  work,  Les  NouvcUes  SocUtes  Anglo-Saxonnes, 
the  means  of  communication  are  now  so  rapid  that  in  less  than 
a  month  a  man  may  travel  from  any  one  point  to  another  of 
the  British  Empire.  ^ 

This  mighty  Empire  is  regarded  with  envy  by  more  than  one  i 
powerful  and  enterprising  nation,  and  any  signs  of  disintegration 
or  of  moral  and  physical  weakness  are  closely  watched  by  rivals  !  = 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  seize  or  absorb  portions  of  its  territory. 
This  is  a  fact  which  England  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Her 
Empire,  like  all  great  Empires,  has  been  won  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  force  of  arms  it  must  be  held.  Great  Empires  in  the  i 
past  have  been  overcome  because  they  ceased  to  cultivate  the  1. 
military  qualities  which  engender  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  I 
develop  the  idea  of  public  duty.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  these  |i 
qualities  which  gave  Prussia  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  and  1; 
has  made  Germany  the  foremost  Power  on  the  Continent.  I 

The  real  mission  of  England  and  her  moral  obligations  were  | 
incomprehensible  to  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  movement,  ^ 
who  were  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  interests  of  || 
trade  and  of  Empire.  Cobden  defied  anyone  to  show  that  h 
England  had  any  interests  in  India  beyond  the  commerce  she  | 
carried  on  there,  which,  as  IMr.  Garvin  remarks  in  the  lecture  I 
I  have  before  quoted,  is  as  true  as  to  say  that  Milton  had  no  I 
interest  in  Paradise  Lost  beyond  the  T5  that  he  received  as  | 
its  price  from  his  publisher.  Bright  went  so  far  as  to  assert  | 
that  the  possession  of  sea  power  by  England  was  actually  immoral.  1 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  13th,  1865,  he 
said  ;  | 
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Inasmuch  as  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  means  arrogance  and  the 
assumption  of  a  dictatorial  power  on  the  part  of  this  country,  the  sooner 
that  becomes  obsolete  the  better.  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  this  country  or  of  any  country  in  the  world  that  any  one  nation  should 
pride  itself  on  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.‘ 

These  pernicious  views  were  widely  held  even  among  leading 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  stands  out 
prominently  among  Victorian  Statesmen  as  Chatham  does  among 
the  Councillors  of  the  early  years  of  George  III.,  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  subtle  interdependance  of  trade  and  of  international 
power.  He  knew  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  buying  in  cheap  and  selling  in 
dear  markets.  He  resisted  the  doctrine  that  national  honour  is 
an  empty  phrase,  and  the  glorious  history  of  England  a 
voluminous  mistake.  No  educated  man  in  this  country  would 
now  hold  the  language  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  The  nation  has 
realised  the  prime  necessity  for  supremacy  at  sea,  and  insists 
on  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  face  any  coalition.  Great  changes, 
however,  are  taking  place  as  regards  the  conditions  of  sea 
power,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  England  maintaining 
her  position  on  the  ocean  necessary  for  her  life  are  becoming 
greater  and  more  complicated. 

For  some  years  after  the  formation  of  the  new  German  Empire, 
Germany  was  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  bought  from 
Great  Britain  her  manufactured  goods.  In  the  year  1879 
Bismarck  revised  her  fiscal  system,  and,  following  the  advice  of 
the  learned  economists  of  his  country,  adopted  a  policy  of  intelli¬ 
gent  protection  for  her  leading  industries.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  hour  the  wealth  of  Germany  has  steadily  increased. 
To  those  who  remember,  as  I  do,  old  agricultural  Germany, 
the  change  seems  little  short  of  miraculous.  Ancient  cities  which 
I  once  knew  in  melancholy  decay  are  now  busy  centres  of 
industry,  and  Germany  has  become  an  important  rival  to 
England,  even  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
has  at  the  same  time  founded  and  developed  a  naval  Power  resting 
on  the  solid  basis  of  a  growing  and  excellent  mercantile  marine. 
She  now  aspires  to  secure  territories  beyond  the  seas  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  zone  for  a  population  increasing  at  double  the  rate  of 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  however,  Germany  is  to 
succeed  in  her  aims,  she  must  not  only  adhere  to  the  programme 
for  the  increase  of  her  Navy,  but  acquire  suitable  harbours. 

The  two  naval  harbours  she  now  possesses,  Wilhelmshafen,  on 
the  North  Sea,  and  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  are  inadequate.  Wilhelm¬ 
shafen  is  an  inferior  station,  and  Kiel  is  insufficient.  In  order 

(1)  Thorold  Rogers  :  Speeches  by  John  Bright. 
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to  reach  the  ocean  from  that  port  a  fleet  has  to  go  round  Denmark, 
or  to  pass  through  the  North  Sea  Canal.  This  canal,  however,  is 
becoming  unsuitable  for  large  battleships.  Germany  will  therefore 
be  forced  either  to  renounce  her  desire  for  an  Empire  beyond  the 
seas,  or  acquire  new  harbours  for  her  growing  navy.  These 
harbours  should  also  serve  her  industrial  centres,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  connected  with  the  Ehine.  The  great  harbours 
where  the  main  streams  of  the  Rhine  reach  the  ocean  are  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam.  Many  grave  and  influential  Germans  hold 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the 
mouths  of  the  noble  river  associated  with  many  romantic 
legends  and  stirring  memories,  as  well  as  connected 
with  German  material  prosperity,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
an  extremely  inferior  Power.  It  must,  moreover,  not  be 
forgotten  that  reconstituted  Germany  is  the  heir  of  the  old 
Empire,  and  that  the  Low  Countries  formed  part  of  that  Empire. 
He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  if  he  had  the  making  of  a 
nation’s  ballads  he  cared  not  who  made  the  laws.  Germans 
have  for  generations  looked  back  to  the  great  days  of  the  old 
Empire  with  wistful  eyes,  and  tradition,  legend,  and  song,  as 
well  as  books  of  ponderous  learning,  have  combined  to  inspire 
them  with  a  burning  desire  to  reconquer  for  their  country  the 
position  she  once  held  in  the  world. 

Before  the  Reformation  Germany  was  the  first  of  European 
nations.  The  flag  of  the  Hansa  ruled  the  weaves  of  the  northern 
sea,  and  previous  to  Elizabeth  the  trade  of  England  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  German  merchants.  The  wealth  of  the  chief  ports 
of  Germany  was  immense,  and  that  of  the  inland  towns  nearly 
as  great.  They  were  centres  of  European  commercial  life. 
iEneas  Silvius,  who  became  Pope  Pius  II.,  says  that  in  all 
Europe  he  saw  no  city  to  compare  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  ancient  Cologne.  The  rich  merchants  of  Frankfurt  and 
Strasburg  lived  in  houses  fit  for  monarchs,  and  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  not  as  well  lodged  as  a  middle-class  citizen  of 
Nuremberg.  All  this  wealth  and  prosperity  perished  in  the 
cataclysm  which  followed  the  Reformation,  but  the  subsequent 
vicissitudes  of  German  history,  the  marvellous  recovery  of  the 
country  after  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  national  spirit  towards  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  seem  to  justify  the  faith  of  Germans  in  the  future  of 
their  country. 

The  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  Napoleon’s 
vassals,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  submission  with  an  absolute 
sovereignty  over  their  people.  Self-governing  corporations 
which  had  lasted  till  the  downfall  of  the  old  Empire  were 
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abolished,  and  a  general  equality  of  servitude  established.  These 
Princes  and  statesmen  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  stand 
at  the  bar  of  history  in  somewhat  miserable  plight ;  but  Prussia, 
though  never  a  member  of  that  Confederation,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  country,  because  she 
set  the  example  of  perfidy  and  treason.  She  betrayed  the 
Fatherland  when  in  1795  she  deserted  her  allies,  and  concluded 
with  the  French  Republic  the  Peace  of  Basel.  The  humiliation 
to  Germany  caused  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  treasonable  conduct.  When, 
therefore,  Germans  reflect  on  the  main  lines  of  their  history,  and 
perceive  that  the  Power  which  was  most  responsible  for  their 
greatest  humiliation  has  been  the  Power  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  reconstruction  of  their  nation,  they  naturally  think  that  the 
future  has  something  very  great  in  store,  and  cherish  the  hope 
that  in  time  to  come  the  forces  of  national  expansion  will  unite 
with  the  new  Fmipire,  territories  now  separated  from  it,  but 
which  in  other  days  formed  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  nation.  The  Low  Countries,  from  the  German 
point  of  view',  are  the  most  important  of  these  territories,  and 
most  essential  to  the  position  and  power  of  Germany. 

Those  who  console  themselves  with  the  notion  that  the 
movement  for  the  expansion  of  Germany  depends  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  a  few  Pan-German  enthusiasts,  would  do  well  to  ponder  on 
the  last  election  to  the  Reichstag.  The  dominant  fact  of  that 
event  was  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ,  how'ever  otherwise 
divided — the  small  shopkeeper,  the  peasant,  the  learned  professor, 
the  nobleman,  the  loyal,  and  the  disaffected — voted  together 
enthusiastically  for  the  development  of  the  German  Navy. 
The  old  theories  of  anti-nationalism  have  been  contemptu¬ 
ously  discarded,  and  Bebel,  the  foremost  living  exponent 
of  Socialism,  has  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were  ready 
to  support  a  policy  to  make  Prussia  supreme  in  Germany,  and 
Germany  the  first  Power  in  the  world. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  and  similar  statements. by  others 
who  occupy  positions  of  great  responsibility,  and  are  the  leading 
guides  of  the  nation,  ought  to  enlighten  those  in  this  country 
in  high  places  who  talk  ignorant  and  infantine  rubbish  about 
Germany,  and  show  them  that  no  change  in  the  government 
of  that  country,  even  if  it  involved  the  abandonment  of  the 
monarchical  form,  would  impede  or  disturb  the  progress  of  those 
forces  which  are  driving  Germany  to  seek  her  fortune  on  the  sea. 
The  absorption  of  Holland  could  be  brought  about  by  a  Postal 
Union,  supplemented  by  a  Customs  Union,  and  followed  by  a 
Naval  Convention.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  constitution  of 
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that  kingdom  would  then  suffice  to  make  it  part  of  the  German 
Empire  without  the  consequence  of  such  a  change  being  obvious 
to  the  people,  or  necessarily  unpopular.  Nations  live  by  ideals. 
The  intellectual  unity  of  Holland  consists  in  its  Calvinistic  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Orange.  The  Calvinistic  faith  is 
crumbling  away,  and  the  twentieth  century  may  see  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  House  of  Orange.  The  moral  forces, 
therefore,  keeping  Holland  from  Germany  are  becoming  steadily 
weaker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  Holland  by 
Germany  involves  a  change  so  great  in  the  balance  of  naval 
powder  that  England,  in  order  to  keep  her  supremacy  at  sea,  will 
have  to  increase  her  Navy  to  an  extent  which,  in  view  of  the 
actual  burdens,  Imperial  and  Municipal,  upon  the  nation,  is 
serious  to  contemplate.  Even  under  present  conditions  Germany 
aims  at  supremacy  in  the  North  Sea,  which  England  cannot 
permit  consistently  with  her  practical  independence.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  latter  maintains  her  Navy  in  such  strength  as  to 
render  her  present  position  at  sea  absolutely  impregnable,  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  in  the  North  Sea  wdll  inevitably  be 
settled  by  blood  and  iron,  like  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  struggle 
for  the  hegemony  of  Germany  in  1866.  The  ability  of  England 
to  do  so  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  her  trade,  and  in  this 
connection  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  great  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  past  contains  many  useful  lessons  for  those 
charged  with  the  destiny  of  this  country.  The  reason  certain 
States  acquired  commercial  greatness  wmuld  seem  to  be  that 
the  State  in  question  possessed  a  special  advantage  for  the 
supply  of  commodities  at  a  given  period.  Commodities  have  to 
be  produced,  speculated  upon,  stored  up,  taken  to  market,  and 
sold.  One  of  these  factors  is  always  more  important  than 
another.  The  cost  of  manual  labour,  for  instance,  decreases  wdth 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  conditions  of  storing' 
and  transporting  have  been  enormously  modified  by  railroads 
and  steam. 

Cheapness  of  primary  production  was  the  cause  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  supremacy.  Our  rivals  are  now  beating  us  by  means  of 
Protective  Tariffs.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  necessity 
that  we  should  revise  our  fiscal  system,  and,  as  a  great  nation 
in  the  twentieth  century  must  of  necessity  be  possessed  of  vast 
territory.  Fiscal  Eeform  involves  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  Imperial  consolida¬ 
tion,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  National  Expansion,  are  no  doubt 
considerable,  but  not  greater  than  those  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  Italy  or  the  reconstruction  of  Germany.  A 
study  of  the  real  forces  which  overcame  the  difficulties  for  the 
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unity  of  these  countries  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  force 
now  w’orking  for  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

Renan  has  discussed  the  question,  What  is  a  nation?  in  some 
of  the  most  charming  pages  which  he  ever  penned.  He  himself 
considered  that  his  little  essay  on  this  subject  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  writings.  He 
maintained  that  neither  race,  language,  nor  religion  can  be 
accepted  as  the  sole  criterion  of  a  nation,  and  he  says  that 
a  nation  is  a  soul,  a  spiritual  principle,  a  great  solidarity  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  sentiments  and  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  will  be  made  if  necessary  in  the  future.^ 
We  shall  realise  the  deep  meaning  of  this  awe-inspiring  definition, 
lepov  Kal  aefivov  Kal  reparoiSe?,  if  we  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
forces  which  brought  about  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  and 
the  unity  of  Italy. 

The  dissolution  of  old  Germany  really  took  place  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648.  Every  little  German  Prince  then  acquired  a  right  to 
form  at  pleasure  offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  to  impose 
custom  duties,  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  export  and  import, 
to  deal  with  the  coinage,  and  sell  his  subjects  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  armies  of  foreign  Powers.  At  one  time  there  were  some 
three  hundred  sovereign  territories  in  Germany,  and  almost  a 
third  of  these  were  not  more  than  some  dozen  miles  in  extent. 
How  has  the  present  Germany  been  evolved  from  this  chaos? 
It  was  the  great  thinkers  of  Germany,  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  the  country,  who  were  the  creators  of  the  nation.  It  is  by 
poets  and  philosophers  that  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  formed ;  and 
the  thoughts  of  men  may  be  guided  and  their  actions  directed 
by  persons  whom  they  have  never  seen,  and  whose  very 
names  may  be  unfamiliar.  Gneisenau,  Schamhorst,  Boyen, 
Grolman,  stand  out  pre-eminently  among  those  who  organised 
the  great  insurrection  against  Napoleon  in  1813,  but  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  people  which  rendered  their  efforts  possible  was 
kindled  by  such  men  as  Eichte,  who  six  years  before  delivered, 
with  burning  eloquence,  his  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation. 
Fichte  was  the  prophet  who  sounded  in  Germany  the  trumpet 
of  the  Resurrection.  He  had,  however,  many  illustrious  and 
greater  predecessors,  the  foremost  of  them  being  Leibnitz.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  Leibnitz  as  a  great  metaphysician 
and  mathematician,  but  he  possessed  the  keenest  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  was  a  true  German  patriot.  From  the  time 
when,  under  the  influence  of  Freiherr  von  Boyneburg,  he  wrote 
his  Specimen  demonstrationuni  politicarum  pro  reqe  PoJonorum 


(1)  Renan,  Discours  et  Confirences,  306-307. 
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eligendo  in  1669  till  his  death  thirty-seven  years  afterwards  he 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  affecting  Germany.  His 
ideal  was  that  the  remedy  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  lay 
in  the  restoration  of  the  old  Empire,  and  he  was  the  greatest 
of  all  those  who  longed  for  the  religious  reunion  of  Europe.  This 
was  a  dream  impossible  of  realisation  in  his  time,  but  perhaps 
not  so  impossible  in  the  very  distant  future,  when  the  work 
of  criticism  and  the  disintegrating  forces  in  all  the  churches 
and  sects  in  Christendom  shall  have  accomplished  their  task. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  views  of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject , 
his  schemes  for  economical  reform,  and  for  the  revival  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  have  been  for  the  most  part  realised, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  world,  the  majority  of  men, 
even  in  Germany,  do  not  remember  the  entire  debt  they  owe 
to  Leibnitz.  Smaller  men  vulgarised  his  work.  Wolff  embodied 
his  doctrines  in  text-books,  and  made  them  generally  known. 
Lessing  took  up  the  tale,  and  has  been  justly  styled  the  Liberator 
of  Germany.  In  my  opinion  he  w’as  the  greatest  spiritual 
influence  in  his  country  since  Luther,  and  the  publication  in 
1778  of  his  Neue  Hypothese  iiher  die  Evangelistcn  aJs  hlos 
mensckliche  Geschichtsclireihcr  hetrachtet  inaugurated  those 
critical  methods  so  illuminating  to  Christian  history.  No  one, 
I  think,  did  more  to  form  that  intellectual  unity  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  German  nationality.  Then  came  Goethe.  Super¬ 
ficial  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Goethe  as  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  this  reproach  has  been  made 
even  by  Germans.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  destitute  of 
real  basis.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  read  Goethe  with 
care  and  attention,  and  not  feel  that  he  was  a  German  to  his 
finger-tips,  a  true  but  discriminating  patriot,  and  as  devoted 
to  his  own  country  as  Shakespeare  was  to  England,  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Great  Britain.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Goethe 
was,  in  his  young  days,  in  the  miserable  position  of  a  man  without 
a  country.  He  realised  that  Germany  did  not  exist,  and  his 
remarks  to  Luden  in  their  famous  interview?  in  November,  1813, 
show  that  all  his  life  he  had  felt  his  position  keenly.^  Schiller, 
as  I  read  Wallenstein,  was  very  much  in  the  same  state  of 
mind.  Both,  however,  looked  with  hope  to  the  future,  and 
Goethe,  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  gave  his  countrymen  a  glimpse 
of  the  deep  meaning  of  German  history,  and  showed  them  in 
what  the  real  greatness  of  Germany  consisted.  He  prided  himself 
on  the  fact  that  no  one  could  read  and  study  him  without  acquir¬ 
ing  inward  liberty.  He  awoke  self-consciousness  in  the  German 
mind,  and  this  was  his  great  gift  to  his  countrymen. 

(1)  Bielchowsky  :  Goethe  Srin  Lehen  und  Seine  TTertf,  Vol.  II.,  p  335. 
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It  is  impossible  to  separate  Schiller  from  Goethe.  They  stand 
so  close  as  to  “  make  one  light  together,”  though  Schiller  more 
than  Goethe  gave  expression  to  the  early  struggles  for  national 
life.  He  died  before  Jena,  and  did  not  see  the  deep  degradation 
of  his  country,  but  his  spirit  had  a  consoling  and  elevating 
influence  in  the  dark  days  of  national  humiliation.  Schiller, 
moreover,  popularised  the  best  side  of  the  teaching  of  Kant, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher 
produced  their  effect  upon  the  German  nation.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  Kant  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
“duty,”  and,  according  to  him,  the  abnegation  of  self  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  ethics.  The  salutary  influence  it 
exercised  through  Schiller  on  the  national  life  of  Germany  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  moral  law  became  the  bond  of 
fellowship.  The  Tugendbund,  which  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  1813,  was  formed  on  this  teaching,  and  Treitschke 
points  out  with  his  usual  clearness  the  creative  power  it  exercised 
in  kindling  the  enthusiasm  which  made  Prussia  the  battle  queen 
in  the  war  of  liberation.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  indicate 
in  more  than  a  general  way  the  intellectual  causes  of  German 
unity.  I  should  like  to  have  dwelt  on  the  work  in  this  direction 
done  by  many  other  wise  and  grave  men,  but  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  real  makers  of  Germany  were  the  poets  and 
thinkers,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in  every  country  which  aims 
at  high  ideals.  The  line  begins  with  Leibnitz  ;  Lessing  emanci¬ 
pated  the  Germans  from  the  wooden  orthodoxy,  which  was  the 
last  expression  of  Lutheran  teaching,  and  from  foreign  ideals; 
Goethe  and  Schiller  created  a  literature  in  which  all  Germans 
could  take  pride,  and  which  gave  them  an  intellectual  life  in 
common ;  Kant  established  the  ethical  unity  of  his  country  on 
sound  principles  of  morality. 

This  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  lesson  of  German  history;  that 
of  Italy  inculcates  a  similar  lesson.  The  line  of  poets  and  thinkers 
who  consciously  or  unconsciously  worked  for  the  unity  of  Italy 
extends  from  Dante  and  Machiavelli  to  Ugo  Foscolo  and 
Gioberti.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  self-abnegation  and 
sacrifice  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  the  land.  Alfieri  did  much 
for  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  people.  Monti,  in  spite 
of  the  feebleness  of  his  character  and  his  scandalous  political 
tergiversations,  fanned  the  flame  of  patriotism,  Silvio  Pelico 
and  his  circle  endeavoured  to  purify  taste,  and  Manzoni,  by 
his  writings  and  personal  example,  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
the  nation.  The  difficulties  in  their  case  were  complicated  by 
the  position  of  the  Pope,  and  we  may  confidently  say  that  there 
are  no  such  stupendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  consolidation 
of  our  Empire  as  those  which  the  Italians  had  to  face. 
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Imperial  Britain  differs  in  one  great  respect  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  It  consists  of  bodies  with  little  affinity  lo 
each  other,  some  being  purely  industrial,  others  exclu¬ 
sively  agricultural ;  some  influenced  by  centrifugal  teo- 
dencies  which,  originating  in  commercial  causes,  are  dangerous 
in  consequence  of  the  force  which  material  considerations 
exercises  on  the  actions  of  men.  We  have  pursued  a 
policy  as  regards  Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian  islands, 
which  has  resulted  in  making  their  trade  largely  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  United  States.  Newfoundland  has  been 
exposed  to  anti-imperial  temptations,  and  the  recent  conduct 
of  our  so-called  statesmen  to  this  our  oldest  colony  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  indifference  shown  to  the  rights  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  people,  has  been  a  direct  incitement  to  them 
to  enter  into  other  combinations.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  expiring  but  still  mischievous  efforts  of  anti-imperial  English¬ 
men,  it  is  the  pressing  duty  of  those  who  desire  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  to  endeavour  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  the  meaning 
and  potentialities  of  the  Empire. 

The  Empire  is  still  in  flux,  and  the  necessities  and  interests 
of  its  component  parts  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood 
in  England.  This  must  be  the  work  of  Imperial  education. 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  the  number  of  those  who  “think 
Imperially”  is  steadily  growing;  but  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  must  be  made  to  understand  the  interests,  views,  and 
feelings  of  their  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  seas.  It  has  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  over-sea  dominions  of  the 
King  likewise  sorely  need  Imperial  instruction.  They  do  not 
all  realise  as  clearly  as  they  should  that  England  proper  is  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  that  there  are  special  English  interests 
which  are  paramount  and  vital.  While  England  should  be  ready 
with  all  her  resources  to  defend  each  and  all  of  the  King’s 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  our  fellow’-subjects  in  those  countries 
should  alw'ays  remember,  on  their  side,  that  England,  from  the 
necessity  of  her  position,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Empire  itself,  has,  in  dealing  with  other  great  Powers, 
when  international  difficulties  arise,  to  take  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  situation  than  may  commend  itself  for  the 
moment  to  the  public  opinion  of  a  particular  Colony.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  establish  a  Council  in  London,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Eepresentatives  from  every  portion  of  the  Empire,  to 
advise  upon  Imperial  questions,  but  we  must  always  remember 
the  fundamental  truth  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  can 
only  be  attained  as  German  and  Italian  Unity  were  attained,  by 
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sacrifice  and  self-abnegation,  and  I  should  like  all  persons  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  read  this  paper  to  ponder  on  what 
Goethe  said  to  Luden  in  a  very  dark  hour  in  the  history  of  their 
country. 


Let  every  one  according  to  his  talents,  according  to  his  tendencies, 
according  to  his  position,  do  his  utmost  to  increase  the  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  to  strengthen  and  widen  it  on  all  sides,  that  the 
people  may  not  lag  behind  other  peoples,  but  may  become  competent  for 
every  great  action  when  the  day  of  its  glory  shall  dawn. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Germans  that  they  followed  this 
counsel  and  have  taken  to  heart  the  famous  admonition  of 
Gneisenau,  “  to  think  first  of  their  duties,  then  of  their  rights.” 
The  future  of  this  country  depends  on  how  far  w'e  grasp  the 
deep  meaning  of  these  portentous  w^ords.  The  principle  of 
National  Unity  is  intellectual.  A  nation  is  a  living  organism, 
and  its  life  is  the  unity  of  national  consciousness  realised  in 
corporate  existence.  England,  like  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
has  been  created  by  her  poets  and  her  thinkers.  Her  soul  is 
embodied  in  her  literature.  It  is  the  source  from  which  her 
statesmen  and  her  heroes  have  received  their  inspiration. 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  in  their  Empire 
building,  Wolfe  repeating  Gray’s  Elegy  to  his  officers  in  the 
boat  under  the  heights  of  Abraham,  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  reading 
the  VI.  Canto  of  the  ”  Lady  of  the  Lake”  to  his  soldiers  under 
fire  at  Torres  Vedras,  are  striking  instances  in  point.  A  study 
of  our  literature  cannot  fail  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
True  patriotism  consists  in  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  past 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  in  the  obligation  which  rests  on 
every  man  in  his  own  sphere,  so  to  act  as  to  further  National 
Expansion  in  full  harmony  with  tradition,  and  thus  enable 
England  to  rise  to  the  height  of  her  Imperial  calling. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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THE  AUSTEIAN  ELECTIONS. 

Even  in  Austria,  proverbially  “the  land  of  improbabilities,” 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise. 
Austrian  politics  are,  I  think,  less  studied  in  England  than  those 
of  many  other  countries,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  outline 
briefly  the  events  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  new- 
electoral  law  which  received  the  Imperial  sanction  in  January 
of  the  present  year. 

The  intricate  and  complicated  political  institutions  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  are  mainly  founded  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“compromise  of  1867,”  -whose  enactments  regulate  the  relations 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  or — to  use  the  official  terminology 
—  “the  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  in  the  Parliament  of 
Vienna.”  During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  this  agree¬ 
ment  Austria  -was  mainly  represented  by  Baron — afterwards 
Count — Beust,  a  Saxon  statesman  of  whom  the  always  ill- 
natured  public  opinion  of  Vienna  said  that  he  had  been  chosen 
because  no  born  Austrian  -would  take  the  responsibility  of  signing 
an  agreement  -wffiich  practically  divided  the  Empire  into  two 
halves.  The  charters  in  which  this  agreement  was  formulated 
w’ere  drawm  up  so  hastily  and  with  so  little  precision  that  many 
important  points  remained  in  abeyance.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
all-important  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  army,  which 
was  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  unity,  no  positive  agreement 
w’as  made,  and  the  enactments  on  this  subject  were  and  are 
differently  interpreted  by  the  Governments  of  Vienna  and 
Budapest.  Many  important  points  also,  such  as  the  regulations 
on  commercial  matters  and  the  management  of  the  State  bank, 
which  was  provisionally  to  remain  common  to  both  countries, 
were  not  definitely  settled.  It  was  decided  that  committees 
chosen  by  the  two  Parliaments  called  the  ‘  ‘  delegations  ’  ’  should 
legislate  on  these  subjects. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  army  has 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  since  1867.  The  Vienna  Govern¬ 
ment,  w’hich  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  army,  was  only  able  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Hungarians 
by  granting  them  repeated  commercial  and  other  concessions 
that  were  often  very  injurious  to  the  -western  or  “Austrian” 
half  of  the  Empire.  It  was  only  possible  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Austrian  “  delegation  ”  to  these  concessions  in  consequence 
of  the  very  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Vienna  Parliament  as  it 
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existed  previously  to  the  present  year — a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
have  later  again  to  refer.  About  a  third  of  the  members  of 
this  Parliament  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  ‘  ‘  delegation  ’  ’ 
were  elected  by  a  limited  number  of  mostly  aristocratic 
landowners.  These  men  almost  invariably  voted  in  favour  of 
whatever  Government  held  office. 

In  the  year  1901,  however,  it  appeared  impossible  to  the 
authorities  of  Vienna  to  continue  yielding  to  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  the  Hungarians — particularly  as  regards  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  army.  Negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Budapest 
were  for  a  time  broken  off.  The  failure  of  these  negotiations 
must  be  to  no  small  extent  attributed  to  Count  Goluchowski, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wffio  attempted  to  mediate 
I  between  the  two  countries.  The  Count’s  attitude  w^as  not 
conciliatory,  and  was  adapted  rather  to  the  pliant  Viennese  than 
to  the  Hungarians,  who  always  resent  the  interference  of  Austria 
in  their  affairs.  For  a  short  time  Hungary  again  became  subject 
to  absolutist  rule.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  refer  to 
Hungarian  affairs  more  than  the  former  close  connection  of  that 
country  with  Austria,  many  vestiges  of  which  still  remain, 
necessitates.  The  most  important  scene  of  this  short  absolutist 
interregnum,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  by  armed  forces,  was  vividly  and  brilliantly 
described  by  Count  Apponyi,  now  Hungarian  Minister  of 
Education,  in  an  article  in  an  English  review  that  appeared  early 
in  1906. 

This  system  of  absolutist  government  was,  however,  repugnant 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whose  justice  and  magnanimity 
are  equally  recognised  by  all  the  varied  races  over  which  he  rules. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  Hungarian  people.  Mr.  Kristoffy,  a 
member  of  the  absolutist  cabinet  that  then  governed  Hungary, 
suggested  that  universal  suffrage  should  be  introduced,  and 
asserted  that  the  lower  classes  of  Hungary  were  less  attached 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hungarian  national  and  independent  State 
—the  idea  on  which  the  demand  of  a  national  army  is  based 
—than  were  the  present  electors.  In  the  spring  of  1906  a 
temporary  compromise  between  Budapest  and  Vienna  was  effected 
on  terms  that  do  not  require  mention  here,  and  in  consequence 
the  question  of  universal  suffrage  in  Hungary  disappeared — at 
least  for  a  time. 

Matters  turned  out  far  differently  in  Austria.  As  soon  as  the 
news  that  universal  suffrage  had  been  promised  to  the  Hungarians 
became  known,  a  strong  and  general  agitation  sprang  up,  which 
claimed  the  same  right  for  Austria.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
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western  half  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  have  for  years  claimed  to 
stand  on  a  higher  educational  and  intellectual  level  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  and  it  is  certain  that  analphabetes  are 
far  more  numerous  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Empire.  The  workmen  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  other  cities 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Empire,  vehemently  and  sometimes 
violently  protested  against  their  exclusion  from  the  right  of 
voting,  which,  as  they  understood,  was  shortly  to  be  granted 
to  their  Hungarian  neighbours. 

It  was  thus  the  result  of  the  events  of  Plungary  that  the 
question  of  universal  suffrage  became  a  burning  one.  The 
Austrian  Ministry  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  oppose 
this  “leap  in  the  dark,”  and  the  different  electoral  reform  bills, 
all  founded  on  universal  suffrage  the  last  of  which  has  this  year 
become  law,  were  introduced  by  the  Austrian  ministers.  That 
they  gave  way  to  intimidation  is  at  least  only  partly  true.  They 
were  influenced  by  other  motives  as  well,  and  here  also  the 
Hungarian  question  alone  affords  the  clue,  explaining  why  the 
ministers  of  so  conservative  a  country  as  Austria  not  only  tolerated 
but  even  supported  so  radical  a  measure.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  “  delegations,”  committees  chosen  by  the  Parliaments  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  whose  task  it  is  to  legislate  on  the  matters 
common  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  had  for  a  long  time — nearly 
forty  years — succeeded  in  maintaining  at  least  a  semblance  of 
concord  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  the  consequence 
of  the  invariably  subservient  attitude  of  the  Austrian  delegation 
in  which  the  privileged  representatives  of  the  landowners  granted 
concessions  to  the  Hungarians  as  long  as  the  Government  of 
Vienna  wished  them  to  do  so,  while  the  other  members  were 
so  divided  by  racial  discord  that  they  were  unable  to  oppose  a 
united  front  to  the  Hungarians.  The  Austrian  ministers  thought 
that  a  parliamentary  body  chosen  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  would  more  strongly  resist  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  the  Hungarians,  thus  affording  support  to  the  Government, 
which  was  at  last  determined  to  resist  these  demands.  The 
ministers  also  believed  that  the  new  electors  would  be  less 
interested  than  the  others  in  the  racial  struggle  round  which 
all  political  warfare  in  Austria  has  hitherto  centred.  The 
members  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  also  no  doubt  thought  that  the 
new  parliament  would  not  on  the  whole  have  a  very  radical  or 
revolutionary  character.  It  was  believed,  and  in  the  past  certainly 
truthfully,  that  Austria  differed  from  other  continental  countries, 
and  that  that  passionate  desire  for  social  equality  so  characteristic 
of  the  Frenchman  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  German  did 
not  exist  there.  What  can  almost  be  called  a  system  of  castes 
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prevailed,  and  the  Germans  have,  rather  ill-naturedly,  called 
:  Austria  the  “  European  China.”  Only  recently,  indeed,  the 
I  clerical  party  in  Vienna  seriously  proposed  the  re-establishment 
:  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  and  at  a  public  meeting  in  Vienna  during 
the  electoral  campaign  that  has  just  ended,  a  speaker  stated  that 
Austria  was  a  ‘‘feudal-aristocratic-clerical-agrarian”  State. 

It  hardly  requires  mention  that  so  far-reaching  a  reform  as 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  did  not  pass  the  Austrian 
Parliament  without  great  difficulties.  The  cabinets  of  Baron 
Gautsch  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  consecutively  obliged  to 
resign  before  by  granting  not  inconsiderable  concessions  to  the 
Germans  the  present  Premier,  Baron  Beck,  was  able  to  pass 
his  suffrage  bill.  The  Germans  of  Austria  offered  the  least 
opposition  to  the  bill,  for  it  w'as  universal,  but  by  no  means 
equal  suffrage,  which  Baron  Beck  wished  to  introduce.  It  is 
here  necessary,  again,  to  refer  briefly  to  the  constitutional  enact¬ 
ments  as  they  existed  in  Austria  previously  to  the  present  year. 
The  constitution  of  1861,  which  in  a  slightly  modified  form  was 
retained  in  1867  for  the  non-Hungarian  parts  of  the  Empire, 
was  founded  on  two  principles ;  the  first  of  these  was  that  every 
ministry  should  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  certain  of  finding  a 
majority  in  the  lower  chamber  (the  ‘‘  Abgeordnetenhaus  ”).  This 
I  was  obtained  by  granting  nearly  a  third  of  the  seats  in  that 
assembly  to  the  limited  corporation  of  so-called  ”  large  landed 
proprietors  ”  ;  in  Bohemia  this  corporation  w'as  subdivided  into 
the  ow'ners  of  entailed  and  non-entailed  estates.  Most,  if  not 
all,  the  representatives  of  this  exclusive  corporation  w'ere  men 
closely  connected  with  the  Government  of  Vienna,  and  it  was 
an  understood  thing  that  they  should  vote  for  whatever  Govern¬ 
ment  held  office.  Their  position  was  therefore  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  ‘‘  King’s  friends”  in  the  England  of  the  Georges. 
The  second  principle  of  the  constitution  of  1861,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  present  suffrage  bill,  was  that  an  artificial 
preponderance  should  by  all  means  be  secured  to  the  German 
[  minority  of  the  population  of  Austria.  This  result  was  obtained 
I  by  a  system  of  ‘‘  gerrymandering  ”  the  constituencies  that  is 
i  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  representative  government.  It 
I  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this 
system ,  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  constituencies  which 

I  returned  a  Czech  or  other  Slav  representative  were  often  ten 
1  times  the  size  of  those  that  returned  a  German. 

I  This  principle  of  artificially  favouring  the  German  nationality 
j  has  in  a  modified  manner  been  retained  by  the  electoral  bill 
that  has  now  become  law.  The  Bohemian  papers  recently 
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published  a  scale  giving  the  proportional  representation  of  each 
nationality  in  the  new  Parliament.  In  this  scale  the  Germans 
rank  highest — that  is  to  say,  they  return  the  largest  amount  of 
members  in  proportion  to  their  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  with  the  lluthenians  in  Galicia  rank 
lowest.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  numerous  and  by  no  means 
powerless  representatives  of  the  Czechs  consented  to  such  a 
“  deminutio  capitis,”  as  was  the  passing  of  an  electoral  law, 
which  sanctioned  almost  permanently  a  former  unfair  enactment. 
The  Czechs  were  in  the  late  Parliament  mainly  represented  by 
members  of  the  so-called  ‘‘Young  Czech”  party.  That  party 
has  a  democratic  origin  from  which  it  has,  however,  gradually 
receded.  Some  of  its  members  were  said  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  influenced  by  the  ‘‘Vienna  atmosphere,”  whose  effects  the 
Bohemians  always  fear  for  their  leaders.  This  was  particularly 
said  of  Dr.  Kramar,  an  important  member  of  the  party,  who  was 
also  reported  to  have  had  frequent  interview’s  with  Count 
Goluchowski,  the  man  mainly  responsible  for  a  foreign  policy 
which  was  detested  by  all  Slavs.  Leaving  these  conjectures,  it 
it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Czech  deputies  did  not  offer  any  very 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  new  electoral  law’,  though  Dr.  Herold, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  ‘‘Young  Czech” 
leaders  took  no  part  in  the  final  vote  that  accepted  Baron  Beck’s 
suffrage  bill. 

Of  the  other  Slav  nationalities  of  Austria  the  Poles  should  be 
mentioned  next.  The  Austrian  Poles  have  always  proved  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  Government  of  Vienna,  not  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  their  condition  under  Austrian  rule  is  far  preferable  to  that 
of  their  counti-ymen  w’ho  are  ruled  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  In 
recognition  of  this  attitude,  they  have  ahvays  been  favoured  by 
the  Government  of  Vienna,  and  they  w’ill  enjoy  a  larger  propor¬ 
tional  representation  in  the  new  Parliament  than  the  Czechs. 
The  Austrian  Government  has  also  granted  the  Poles  a  larger 
degree  of  autonomy  than  to  its  other  citizens  of  Slavic  race,  and 
has  given  them  almost  complete  control  over  the  Euthenians  who 
inhabit  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Galicia  (Austrian  Poland). 
The  Euthenians,  closely  allied  by  race  to  the  inhabitants  of 
south-w’estern  Russia,  have  from  the  time  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
dcwnw’ard  been  somewhat  harshly  treated  by  the  Romanist  Poles, 
W’ho  dislike  them  as  belonging  to  the  ‘‘  Greek”  or  ‘‘  orthodox” 
church.  As  already  noted,  the  Euthenians  will  with  the  Czechs 
have  the  lowest  proportional  representation  in  the  new 
Parliament. 

The  treatment  of  the  not  very  numerous  Italian  inhabitants 
of  Austria  has  been  unequal.  Unfairly  treated  in  the  Tirol, 
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which  they  inhabit  jointly  with  Germans,  they  have  been  some¬ 
what  favoured  in  Istria  and  the  district  of  Trieste,  where  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  Slavic.  It  w'ould  lead  too  far  and  scarcely 
interest  English  readers  were  I  to  attempt  to  note  the  respective 
representative  positions  of  the  minor  nationalities,  such  as  the 
Slovenes,  who  inhabit  parts  of  Austria. 

In  December,  1906,  the  lower  chamber  of  Austria  voted  Baron 
Beck’s  suffrage  bill.  The  majority  w’as  not  great,  and  it  was 
particularly  noted  that  a  large  number  of  members  w'ere  absent. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  upper 
chamber,  the  “  Herrenhaus.”  This  in  most  countries  would 
have  been  impossible ;  there  were  not  perhaps  in  the  upper 
chamber  ten  members  who  were  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage. 
Here,  however,  the  ancient  Austrian  tradition,  that  of  blindly 
obeying  the  commands  of  whatever  Government  holds  office, 
proved  helpful.  Francis  Count  Thun ,  leader  of  the  Conservative — 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  “feudal” — party  in  the  upper 
house  declared  that  though  foreseeing  the  evils  which  would 
befall  Austria  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage,  he  was  yet  prepared,  “though  with  a  bleeding  heart,” 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  finally  accepted  almost 
unanimously  by  the  upper  house,  and  in  January  an  Imperial 
decree  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  date  of  the  General  Election,  the  first  one  in 
accordance  with  the  new  law,  was  fixed.  The  principal  day 
of  the  election  was  May  14th,  on  wliich  day  more  than  400 
constituencies — of  the  total  of  516 — polled  for  the  first  time. 
Where  no  candidate  obtained  an  absolute  majority  in  Austria, 
as  in  most  Continental  countries,  a  second  ballot  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  and  these  supplementary  elections,  which  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  electors  into  many  small  parties  were  very 
numerous,  took  place  on  May  23rd.  In  Galicia  and  Dalmatia 
for  local  reasons  the  elections  took  place  at  various  dates  ranging 
from  May  14th  to  June  7th. 

The  result  of  the  elections  of  May  14th,  which  has,  it  is  true, 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  supplementary  elections,  was 
very  startling.  Overwhelming  successes  of  the  Socialist  candi¬ 
dates  were  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  turn 
first  to  Bohemia,  the  most  important  part  of  the  western  division 
of  the  monarchy,  and  at  all  times  the  cockpit  of  Austrian  political 
warfare,  we  find  that  the  discomfiture  of  the  Young  Czech  party 
was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  first  pollings,  and  the 
successes  of  that  party  at  the  supplementary  elections  have  not 
been  sufficiently  great  to  enable  it  to  retrieve  its  former  position. 
Thus  Dr.  Kramdr,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  new  electoral 
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Bill,  was  hoist  by  his  own  petard,  and  remained  for  a  time  without 
a  seat  in  the  new  house,  though  he  and  Dr.  Fort,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Bohemia  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  were 
elected  at  the  supplementary  elections.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  on  May  14th  many  electors  in  Bohemia  who  were  not  , 
Socialists  gaye  their  votes  to  the  Socialist  candidates,  moved 
by  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  caused  by  the  unjust  treatment 
of  Bohemia  in  the  electoral  bill  to  which  most  of  the  Young 
Czechs  had  given  their  assent.  The  elections  of  May  23rd  in 
Bohemia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  witnessed  a  rally 
of  the  non- Socialist  parties ;  as  already  mentioned,  a  considerable  i 
number  of  the  members  of  the  formerly  dominant  Young  Czech 
party  now  obtained  seats,  as  well  as  some  men  belonging  to  tbe 
ancient,  more  Conservative  party  known  as  the  Old  Czechs.  A 
few  seats  were  also  won  by  the  Radical  party,  whose  platform  i 
includes  the  re-establishment — in  a  modified  form — of  the  ancient 
Bohemian  constitution. 

The  party,  however,  that  achieved  the  greatest  success  at  tbe 
elections  of  May  23rd  was  that  known  as  the  “  agrarians,”  and 
it  is  to  this  party  that  the  largest  number  of  the  representatives 
of  Bohemia  in  the  new  Parliament  of  Vienna  will  belong.  Land 
is  overtaxed  in  Austria  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  tbe 
peasants  have  succeeded  in  returning  a  considerable  number 
of  members  specially  pledged  to  protect  the  interests  of 
landowners.  The  fate  of  the  German  deputies  of  Bohemia  was 
yet  more  disastrous ;  their  places  were  almost  everywhere  taken 
by  Socialists.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  election  was  tbe 
complete  discomfiture  of  the  so-called  ”  Pan-Germanic  ”  party, 
most  of  whose  representatives  were  returned  by  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia.  These  men  had  attempted  to  establish  in  a  manner 
they  were  never  able  clearly  to  define  a  closer  connection  between 
Austria  and  Germany.  They  had  rendered  themselves  ridiculous 
by  their  abject  devotion  to  Germania,  who  somewhat  contemptu¬ 
ously  rejected  the  w'ooing  of  her  uncouth  lovers.  In  other  words, 
the  Berlin  Government  never  treated  this  party  seriously.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  German  ministers  who  have  obtained  full 
control  over  the  Foreign  Office  of  Vienna  and  often  find  in  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  useful  ‘‘  understudy  ”  have 
no  wish  to  make  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries 
a  closer  one. 

The  “sister-lands”  of  Bohemia — that  is,  Moravia  and  Silesia 
— both  countries  which  have  a  mainly  Slavic  population — voted 
in  a  manner  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  Bohemia.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  in  Moravia  a  considerable  number  of 
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clericals  were  elected — a  fact  that  may  not  inconsiderably  influence 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament. 

As  regards  the  German  parts  of  Austria,  the  elections  of 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  of  course  attract  most 
attention.  That  city  had  formerly  held  liberal  views,  but 
gradually  became  clerical  through  the  almost  unlimited  influence 
which  Dr.  Karl  Lueger  acquired  over  the  Viennese.  This 
somewhat  second-rate  Kleon  began  life  as  a  Liberal,  but  soon 
became  a  Jewbaiter  or  anti-Semite.  Through  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Lueger,  his  party,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  Christian  Socialists — though  it  is  really  Conservative,  or  rather 
Clerical — widely  extended  its  influence  and  power.  As  one 
of  its  leaders  stated  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  this  party  now 
has  “adherents  among  all  Germans  from  the  Lake  of  Constance 
to  the  Bukovina.”  ^  At  the  Vienna  elections  the  Christian 
Socialists  were  successful,  but  hardly  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
had  been  anticipated.  The  Liberals  indeed  only  secured  three 
seats,  but  the  Christian  Socialists,  to  whom  the  absence  through 
illness  of  Dr.  Lueger  was  very  harmful,  found  more  dangerous 
antagonists  in  the  members  of  the  Socialist  party.  That  party 
has  been  very  ably  organised  by  Dr.  Adler,  a  man  of  exceptional 
talent,  and  one  of  the  many  brilliant  leaders  whom  from  the 
time  of  Lasalle  downward  the  Semitic  race  has  given  to  the 
Socialists.  Besides  winning  many  seats  in  Vienna,  the  Socialists 
have  also  won  seats  in  provincial  towns  of  lower  Austria,  while 
they  have  won  a  seat  even  at  Innsbruck,  and  have  captured  the 
entire  Parliamentary  representation  of  Linz,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Austria,  and  of  Trieste,  the  great  seaport  of  the  Empire.  The 
former  German  Liberal  party  has  been  long  split  up  into  various 
factions,  and  has  at  the  election  lost  largely  both  to  the  Clericals 
and  to  the  Socialists.  As  already  mentioned,  its  so-called  pan- 
German  division  suffered  most.  The  German  members  will 
probably  in  the  new  Parliament  adopt  a  very  Conservative  or 
rather  Clerical  attitude,  and  it  can  already  be  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  this  that  they  have  refused  to  receive  into  their  party 
the  Liberal  representatives  of  Vienna,  declaring  that  they  all 
three  held  too  advanced  opinions,  while  two  of  them  were  specially 
disqualified  as  being  Jews  ! 

The  Slovenes  who  inhabit  parts  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola  have  mainly  elected  representatives  who,  though  favour¬ 
able  to  the  claims  of  the  Slavic  populations  which  they  represent, 
will  consider  it  their  principal  duty  to  further  the  clerical  policy 
which  finds  favour  among  the  agricultural  populations  of  the 

(1)  The  Bukovina  is  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  situated  on  its  extreme 
north-east,  near  the  frontier  of  Roumania. 
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districts  which  elected  them.  In  Galicia,  which  sends  about 
a  hundred  representatives  to  the  Parliament  of  Vienna,  the 
elections  have  only  just  ended.  As  already  mentioned,  the  new 
electoral  law  greatly  favoured  the  Polish  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  Euthenian  minority.  The  Poles 
were  therefore ,  on  the  whole ,  successful ,  though  a  certain  number 
of  Euthenians  obtained  seats  in  the  new  Parliament.  In  former  ^ 
Parliaments  the  Polish  deputies  from  Galicia — and  this  included 
almost  all  the  representatives  of  that  country — had  formed  an 
association  named  the  “  Polske  Kolo,”  Its  members  pledged 
themselves  always  to  vote,  whatever  their  own  opinions  might 
be,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  association.  The  “  Kolo  ”  has  always  been  in  its  majority 
strictly  Conservative,  or  rather  ultramontane,  as  the  Poles 
have  always  seen  in  the  Church  of  Eome  a  strong  ally,  favourable 
to  their  national  aspirations.  Though  some  strongly  Liberal 
members  have  now  been  elected  by  the  Poles,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  policy  of  the  Kolo,  which  will  in  the  new 
Parliament  have  about  seventy  members,  will  differ  much  from 
its  former  one.  Of  the  Galician  members  the  Socialists  and  the 
Euthenians  will,  of  course,  not  join  this  association,  nor  will 
the  Jews,  who  have  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  their  own 
candidates.  Two  “  Zionists  ”  elected  by  the  Galician  Jews  will 
be  members  of  the  new  Parliament  of  Vienna. 

Hardly  ever  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  have  elections  resulted  in  so  complete  a  surprise  as  did 
those  just  held  in  Austria.  The  recent  defeat  of  the  Socialists 
in  Germany  led  even  experienced  statesmen  to  believe  they 
wwild  be  yet  far  less  successful  in  x\ustria,  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  has  always  been  considered  a  very  Conservative  country, 
The  extreme  moderation  hitherto  displayed  by  the  Socialists 
largely  contributed  to  their  victory.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  universal 
veneration  with  which  all  Austrians  look  on  their  sovereign  that 
not  a  single  disloyal  cry  was  heard  during  the  recent  elections 
— and  the  Socialists  formed  no  exception  in  this  respect. 

The  Vienna  papers  report  that  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister, 
Baron  Beck,  was  “in  a  state  of  consternation  ’’  when  the  news 
of  the  first  elections,  which  appeared  to  presage  a  greater  triumph 
of  the  Socialists  than  they  finally  obtained,  reached  him.  This, 
if  true,  would  not  bear  witness  to  the  intelligence  of  the  numerous 
members  of  the  Austrian  bureaucracy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  send 
to  their  chief  a  forecast  of  the  elections.  The  statement  may. 
how'ever,  be  written  down  to  the  great  excitement  caused  in 
Vienna  by  the  elections ;  for  Baron  Beck  is  certainly  far  too 
experienced  a  statesman  not  to  have  foreseen,  if  not  the  great 
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victory  of  the  Socialists,  at  any  rate  the  probability  that  so 
sudden  and  complete  a  change  as  was  the  granting  of  universal 
suffrage  to  a  country  in  w^hich  only  a  few  years  before  about 
a  hundred  “owners  of  large  entailed  estates  in  Bohemia’’  had 
returned  four  members  of  Parliament,  w-as  bound  to  be  favour¬ 
able  to  all  men  holding  extreme  views. 

The  attitude  of  the  Press  “  inspired  ’’  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  after  the  first  elections  was  somewhat  noteworthy.  This 
Press  includes  not  only  many  papers  of  Vienna  and  other  Austrian 
towns,  but  also  some  German  ones,  such  as  the  Ivolnische 
Zeitung.  These  papers  immediately  declared  that  the  result  of 
the  elections  principally  signified  the  termination  of  “  racial 
strife,’’  a  statement  that  would  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Vienna 
Press  mean  that  the  Bohemians  had  given  up  as  hopeless  their 
struggle  for  their  autonomy  and  the  free  use  of  the  national 
language.  The  Socialist  deputies  of  Bohemia  lost  no  time  in 
proving  the  falsity  of  this  supposition.  In  a  statement  published 
but  a  few  days  after  their  election  they  brought  forward  all  the 
demands  previously  raised  by  the  Nationalist  representatives 
of  their  country.  Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  new'  Parliament ,  it  is  already  safe  to  state  that  the  questions 
of  language  and  nationality — to  many  in  Austria  the  only  im¬ 
portant  ones — will  play  as  great  a  part  in  the  future  as  they 
did  in  the  past. 

When  the  results  of  the  first  elections  became  known  in 
Vienna,  rumours  of  a  ministerial  crisis  were  immediately  circu¬ 
lated,  not  unnaturally,  as  some  of  the  ministers  had  themselves 
been  defeated  at  the  polls.  These  rumours  were  contradicted, 
though  a  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  the  near  future 
still  appears  probable.  It  will  not  at  any  rate  take  place  before 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  towards  the  end  of  June. 
Then  only  also  will  it  be  possible  accurately  to  state  into  w'hat 
larger  agglomerations  the  very  numerous  small  groups  of  depu¬ 
ties  chosen  to  the  new  Parliament  wdll  form  themselves.  Mean¬ 
while  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  papers  which  appear  in 
Austria  has  published  a  forecast  that  will,  I  think,  prove  nearly 
accurate.  It  states  that  the  new  Parliament  will  consist  of  five 
principal  parties  ; — 

I.  The  anti-Semitic-Clerical  party — 9G  members. 

II.  The  German-Liberal  and  German -National  parties — 85  members. 

III.  The  international  Socialists — 82  members. 

IV.  The  various  Czech  parties  jointl.y — 84  members. 

V.  The  Polish  association  [“  Kolo  ”]  about — 80  members. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  number  of  professed 
clericals  and  sympathisers  with  the  clerical  cause  in  the  new 
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Parliament  is  very  great,  and  it  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that 
the  internal  policy  will  differ  widely  from  what  it  w’as  previously. 
There  is  only  one  question  but  that  one  of  European  importance 
with  regard  to  which  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage  in 
Austria  may  produce  a  great  change.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Austrian 
Government  to  support  the  electoral  Bill  which  has  now  become 
law  was  the  belief  that  a  Parliament  based  on  universal  suffrage 
would  energetically  resist  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
Hungary.  This  will  undoubtedly  prove  true,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  firmer  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  will,  as  was  hoped,  intimidate  the  Hungarians.  The 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  are  longing,  not  indeed  for  separation, 
but  for  a  new  constitutional  readjustment,  which  would  maintain 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  as  the  only  link  betw’een  Austria 
and  Hungary.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  system,  known 
in  the  Austrian  political  vocabulary  as  “  Personal-Union,”  may 
only  be  adopted  gradually.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  change 
would  give  great  displeasure  to  the  Viennese,  who  still  cherish 
the  ancient  tradition  of  a  great  united  Austrian  Empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  many  time-honoured  traditions. 
Still,  such  a  change  seems  inevitable,  and  if  it  be  permitted  to 
use  a  colloquialism ,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  The  change  would  not  be  as  great  as  it  appears 
to  many  who  live  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
Law  and  administration  have  in  Austria  long  been  separate 
from  Hungary,  and  it  has  recently  been  decided  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated 
by  treaty  as  between  foreign  States.  The  great  and  good 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  universally  loved  and  revered  both 
in  Hungary  and  in  Austria,  and  his  great  personality  would  prove 
a  sufficient  link  between  the  two  countries.  A  separation  would 
indeed  become  necessary  between  the  armies  and  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  two  countries.  Though  Austria  pays  about 
70  and  Hungary  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  common 
army,  the  Hungarians  have  lately  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
it  their  influence  and  their  language.  Many  Austrians  would 
therefore  welcome  an  army  that  was  really  their  own.  As  regards 
the  common  diplomatic  representation  in  foreign  countries,  its 
suppression  would  not  be  much  regretted.  Though  there  are 
exceptions,  the  joint  diplomatic  representatives  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  many  complaints.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the 
interests  they  have  to  represent  are  often  so  different  and,  indeed, 
contradictory,  that  their  task  would  frequently  be  difficult  even 
for  men  of  wider  knowledge  and  greater  intelligence  than  those 
whom  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office  generally  employs.  As  regards 
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the  protection  of  commercial  interests,  the  present  diplomatic 
body  has  proved  so  inefficient  that  recently  both  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  separately  appointed  commercial  attaches  in  some 
countries. 

During  the  disastrous  period  in  which  Count  Goluchowski 
presided  over  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vienna,  his  policy 
'  became  intensely  unpopular.  The  Austrian  Slavs  deeply  deplored 
the  overbearing  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Office  with  regard  to  Servia,  and  its  subserviency  to  Germany 
i  which  became  particularly  prominent  on  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  the  present  Pope  and  that  of  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras,  met  with  universal  disapproval.  Count  Goluchowski 
has  fallen,  and  attacks  on  his  policy  may  appear  uncalled  for, 

'  even  when  they  are  from  the  pen  of  one  w'ho  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  him  far  more  strongly  when  he  held  office.^  It  is  also 
true  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  render  responsible  for  his  many 
mistakes  his  successor,  Baron  Aehrenthal,  who  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  talented  statesman.  But  the  faults  of  years 
cannot  be  repaired  in  a  day,  and  many  Austrians  would  prefer 
that  their  country  should  retire  altogether  from  the  vast  arena 
of  European  politics  rather  than  that  it  should  play  there  a 
dependent  and  inglorious  part.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  this 
subject,  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  renouncement  would  render 
possible  a  very  great  reduction  of  the  overwhelming  taxation  that 
is  weighing  down  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  would  thus 
render  less  dangerous  the  Socialism  of  the  cities  and  agrarian 
disaffection. 

The  ‘  ‘  marriage  ’  ’  between  Austria  and  Hungary  has  never 
been  a  love-match ,  and  such  marriages  often  end  by  a  divorce ! 
It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  in  Austria  will  be  the  establishment  of  the 
“Personal  Union  ”  between  that  country  and  Hungary. 

Lutzqw. 

I  {Formerly  Member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament.) 


(1)  See  Nineteenth  Century,  December,  1898,  and  December,  1899. 
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A  PROCESS  of  decomposition  seems  to  have  started  already  in 
what  is,  with  unceasing  iteration,  called  the  greatest  majority 
of  the  most  democratic  Government  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  does  not  surprise  intelligent  onlookers ;  still  less  does  it 
surprise  members  of  the  greatest  majority  It  is  a  thing  that 
was  clearly  foreseen  by  everyone  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
abiding  characteristic  of  official  Liberalism.  That  characteristic 
is  the  intense  ingenuity  with  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
office,  official  Liberalism  applies  itself  to  the  agreeable  work 
of  dishing,  not  its  political  opponents  but  its  own  supporters, 
and  of  thwarting  the  ambitions  of  that  democratic  spirit  upon 
which  it  relies  for  driving  force  and  popularity.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  is,  I  think,  more  prominent  in  the  present  than  in  any 
other  Liberal  Ministry  that  I  can  remember.  Ministers,  it  will 
be  remembered,  took  office  at  the  end  of  1905.  Early  in  1906 
the  country  gave  them  such  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  no  Liberal  Ministry  has  ever  had.  The  Liberal  Press  exulted 
in  paeans  of  triumph,  and  delighted  Liberal  electors  throughout 
the  country  with,  politically  speaking,  visions  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  Some  eighteen  months  have  passed  since 
then ;  yet  the  old  heaven  and  the  old  earth  remain  as  they  were, 
or  rather  more  so.  Old  taxes  are  still  levied ;  old  hurtful 
measures  remain  unmodified ;  passive  resisters  go  to  prison  in 
the  old  way ;  even  the  House  of  Lords  is  heard  to  laugh  w’hen 
Lord  Kosebery  associates  the  studied  resolution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wdth  respect  to  that  House  with  the  very  deliberate  courage 
of  Mr.  Snodgrass.  True,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  severe 
pressure,  has  authorised  certain  Liberal  gentlemen  to  flourish 
the  magic  letters  J.P.  after  their  names;  but,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  Liberal  voters  are  concerned,  things  are  just  as  they 
were.  II  n’y  a  rien  change;  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Franqais  de  plus. 

I  say  all  this  was  clearly  foreseen  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  serious  attention  to  political  matters.  The 
reasons  for  it  were  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  late  Mr.  Cecil 
Ehodes,  as  many  are  aware,  was,  in  his  time,  a  liberal-handed 
supporter  of  official  Liberalism.  The  far-seeing  vision  by  w’hich 
he  was  distinguished  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  if  official 
Liberalism  was  good  for  nothing  else  it  was  at  least  good  for 
barring  the  way  to  genuine  reforms.  If  I  may,  without  any 
intention  to  be  rude  or  wanting  in  respect,  use  such  a  simile 
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I  would  say  that  the  official  Liberal  Party  has,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  been  mainly  engaged  in  playing  the  part  of  the 
jackal — it  has  been  “lion’s  provider’’  to  the  Tories.  Some  of 
us  who,  although  not  party  men,  are  genuinely  democratic  in 
our  sympathies  and  wishes,  had  hopes — a  little  diffident,  perhaps 
—that  when  Lord  Eosebery  was  eliminated  from  its  ranks  the 
spirit  of  the  official  Liberal  Party  would  improve.  If  playing 
the  game  with  greater  earnestness  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  everything  democratic  be  an  improvement  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  official  Liberal  Party,  as  embodied 
in  the  present  Ministry,  shows  a  considerable  advance  upon  the 
skill  of  its  predecessors. 

I  am  aware  that  men  so  eminent  as  Lord  Eosebery  profess 
a  directly  contrary  opinion.  But  that  is  a  thing  to  be  looked 
for.  Those  whose  cast  of  thought  in  respect  of  public  matters 
has  been  shaped  in  the  mould  of  Liberal-Imperialism — by  the 
way,  one  might  as  well  speak  of  hot-cold  water  or  far-seeing 
blindness  as  of  Liberal-Imperialism — are  naturally  given  to  the 
propagation  of  the  opinion  that  the  real  dangef  which  a  Liberal 
Ministry  should  guard  against  is  that  of  democratic  legislation. 
But  the  uneasiness  which  politicians  of  this  type  profess  to  feel 
is  not  real.  They  are  not,  nor  indeed  have  they  any  reason 
to  be,  alarmed.  The  present  Ministry  is  less  likely  than  any 
I  have  known  or  read  of  to  risk  whatever  dangers  may  lurk  in 
the  kind  of  legislation  mentioned.  It  is,  of  course  without 
intending  it,  doing  what  it  can  to  revive  and  consolidate  the 
somewhat  anaemic  Conservative  Party,  and  to  prepare  the  wmy 
for  its  return  to  power  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Liberal  who  is  a  party  man  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  will 
doubtless  say  that  I  am  indulging  a  love  of  paradox.  Let  us 
see. 

Ministers  have  been  taunted  on  many  occasions,  and  from 
many  quarters,  with  having  obtained  extensive  support  in  the 
country  by  denunciations  of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa, 
and  by  promises  to  do  away  with  it.  Their  opponents  allege 
that  their  success  in  the  General  Election  was  due  to  these 
denunciations  and  promises  more  than  to  anything  else.  That  the 
question  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into  South  Africa 
was  worked  by  the  Liberals  for  all  it  wms  worth  is  true ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  was  even  a  potent  cause  of  the  shifting  of 
so  many  votes.  Those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
do  not,  I  believe,  attribute  the  wonderful  majority  of  the 
Liberals  to  anything  they  themselves  said  or  did,  but  rather 
to  the  deep  and  widespread  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
scandals  which  followed  the  war,  and  the  partisan  and  unjust 
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legislation  of  the  Conservatives  with  respect  to  education. 
While  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  extent 
of  the  influence  which  the  Chinese  labour  question  had  upon 
the  turn-over  of  votes,  there  is  general  agreement  that  it  did 
have  considerable  influence.  But  the  Chinese  are  still  in  South 
Africa ;  and  if  the  mine-owners  really  desire  that  they  should 
remain  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will.  The  question  whether 
the  Chinese  shall  be  returned  to  China  has  now  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  awaits  the  decision 
of  the  new  Transvaal  Ministry.  Ultimately  the  Chinese  may 
be  sent  out  of  South  Africa  and  the  immigration  of  others 
forbidden.  But  that  will  not  be  a  result  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  Government ;  it  will  be  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Transvaal  Ministers.  Any  credit,  if  credit  there  be,  attaching  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  mines  will  belong  to  the 
Transvaal  Government,  and  not  to  the  Home  Government. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  things  which  Ministers  have  done 
to  help  their  rivals  back  into  office.  It  is  manifest  that  every 
voter  who  was  influenced  by  the  promises  made  regarding  this 
matter  by  Liberal  candidates  before  the  election  must  now  feel 
that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  when  he  next  has  the  chance 
of  going  to  the  ballot-box  he  will  take  his  revenge. 

The  Government  has  reserved  power  to  itself  under  the 
Constitution  for  the  Transvaal  to  exercise  a  veto  upon  any  new 
Labour  Ordinance  which  contains  servile  conditions.  But  this 
goes  for  nothing.  What  are  “servile  conditions”?  If  the 
Transvaal  Government  decides  to  permit  Chinese  labour  in  the 
mines  it  may  do  so  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  ways  which 
could  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  servile  conditions. 
Already,  before  the  Transvaal  Government  has  got  out  of  its 
swaddling  clothes,  so  to  speak,  it  has  forced  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assent  to  a  law  against  British  Indians  which  it  had 
at  an  earlier  date  vetoed.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  labour  affair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal 
Government ;  and  although  I  feel  no  prophetic  inspiration  con¬ 
cerning  it,  I  wdll  venture  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  in  the 
mines  are  more  likely  to  be  reinforced  than  repatriated.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this  affair  is 
pretty  much  on  a  level  with  its  conduct  in  regard  to  those  other 
important  matters  with  which  it  has  thus  far  dealt.  The 
Puritan  supporters  of  the  Government — and  these  constitute  now, 

(1)  Repatriation,  we  are  told,  is  to  begin  at  once.  I  have  only  to  remark  that 
they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last. 
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as  always,  the  zeit-geist  of  Liberalism  in  the  country — declare 
that  the  principal  mandate  which  Ministers  received  at  the 
General  Election  was  one  for  a  radical  reform  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Education  Acts.  Any  Nonconformist  would  be  quick  to  say  that 
a  settlement  of  the  education  question  was  the  most  imjxjrtant 
of  all  the  promises  made  before  the  election  alike  by  Ministers 
and  Liberal  candidates;  but  no  genuine  Nonconformist  will 
admit  that  the  Education  Bill  of  last  session  was  a  settlement. 
The  Nonconformists  are  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  question  of  education  in  all  its  aspects  is  a  thoroughly 
democratic  one.  Nobody  outside  the  Nonconformist  ranks  feels 
any  respect  for  their  attitude  on  this  subject.  In  the  schools  it 
once  helped  to  maintain,  but  which  are  now  wholly  maintained 
by  the  State,  the  Anglican  Church  is  still  able  to  dictate  the 
form  of  religious  instruction ;  so  also  the  Koman  Catholics.  The 
Nonconformists  want  to  supplant  the  kind  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  now  given  in  the  Anglican  schools  by  another  kind  more 
agreeable  to  themselves.  In  this  they  will  never  succeed,  and 
they  ought  not  to  succeed.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Government  has  treated  them  rather  cynically.  They  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  House  of  Lords.  They  do 
not  believe  it.  They  have  no  love  for  the  Lords,  and  would 
cheerfully  support  any  movement  for  the  arrest  of  their  powers. 
But  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Bill  of  last  session,  as 
finally  amended,  would  not  really  have  helped  them.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  left  the  House  of  Commons  no  man  who  valued 
justice  could  or  would  or  did  vote  for  it.  No  conscientious 
Nonconformist  could  or  would  have  accepted  it  as  a  settlement ; 
and  the  last  concessions  made  by  the  Government  rendered  it 
positively  obnoxious  not  only  to  Nonconformists  but  also  to  very 
many  persons  w'ho  have  no  sympathy  with  Nonconformists.  The 
great  majority  by  which  the  Bill  was  finally  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  of  men  wffio  did  not,  for  the  most 
part,  care  a  straw  about  it.  They  voted  for  it  as  they  would 
vote  for  anything  proposed  by  the  Government  to  which  they 
were  themselves  indifferent.  Moreover,  they  believed  that, 
should  the  Bill  as  it  was  become  law,  they  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pestering  adjurations  of  aggressive  Nonconformist  con¬ 
stituents.  Had  the  Bill  become  law  the  advocates  of  non-dog- 
matic  religious  instruction  would  have  found  themselves  in  a 
worse  case  than  before ;  as  it  did  not  pass  they  are  left  with 
a  weakened  and  discredited  cause.  The  rejection  of  the  measure 
was  view'ed  with  real  satisfaction  by  all  parties  in  the  country — 
Churchmen,  Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  friends  of 
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the  secular  movement.  The  Lords  can  therefore  justly  say  that 
in  this  matter  they  represent  the  country. 

In  the  present  session  a  new  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  relieving  the  position  of  the  small  crowd 
of  Passive  Resisters  who  are  keeping  up  the  light.  Nobody 
endowed  with  a  moderate  share  of  good  sense  supposed  that  the 
Government  meant  to  pass  that  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  true  purpose  of  its  presence  in  the  legislative 
programme  was  to  enable  the  Passive  Eesisters  to  climb  down 
from  their  disagreeable  position  with  the  best  grace  they  could. 
They  are  manifestly  tired  of  paying  the  cost  of  magisterial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  accept  this  illusory 
promise  of  the  Government  to  transfer  the  cost  of  religious 
instruction  of  a  sectarian  character  from  the  public  to  the  sects 
as  a  stepping-stone  by  which  they  might,  without  exciting  jeers, 
descend  into  the  ranks  of  acquiescent  ratepayers.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Government  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  already  done  so.  But  they  have  taken  their  wounded 
consciences  with  them,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  their 
sores  will  heal,  as  the  medical  phrase  goes,  by  first  intention. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  have  greatly  out-matched  the  Nonconformists. 
No  Tory  Ministry  could  have  exposed  the  weakness  of  the 
Nonconformists  so  effectively  as  this  Ministry  has  done.  While 
;Mr.  M'Kenna  is  giving  smooth  assurances  to  correspondents  in 
the  country,  clerical  control  over  public  education  is  being 
increased  and  consolidated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
perturbed  spirit  of  robust  Nonconformity  perceives  with  chagrin 
the  subtle  facility  with  which  the  Minister  for  Education  plays 
the  double  role  assigned  him — in  the  House  he  is  an  amiable 
Mr.  Hyde ;  at  the  Education  Office  a  sinister  Dr.  Jekyll.  Now 
a  new  and  comprehensive  measure  is  promised  for  next  Session 
— a  device  that  deceives  nobody. 

Therefore  in  this  matter  of  the  religious  education  difficulty 
the  Ministry  has  treated  its  principal  supporters  in  the  country 
with  the  same  airy  diplomatic  cynicism  which  it  has  applied  to 
the  affair  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  Irish  Devolu¬ 
tion  Bill,  now  dropped,  it  went  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
aggravating  the  position  of  its  Nonconformist  supporters. 
Under  that  Bill  a  special  Education  Committee  was  to  be  set  up 
in  Dublin  to  deal  with  primary  and  secondary  education — the 
whole  of  the  educational  machinery  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the 
Universities.  However  that  Committee  might  be  constituted  no 
one  doubts  that  it  would  have  been  dominated  absolutely  by  the 
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.  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland.  On  the  assumption  that 
!  British  Nonconformists  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
co-religionists  in  Ireland  it  may  be  said  that  Irish  education 
!  does  not  concern  them.  But — and  the  but  is  a  significant  one 
[  —the  Irish  members  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
I  cease  to  have  control  over  educational  measures  brought  forward 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Irish  educational 

I  administration  was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  free  from  all  other  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain  than  is  implied  in  the  privilege 
of  supplying  the  funds,  while  at  the  same  time  every  individual 

1  elector  in  Ireland  would  exercise  just  three  times  the  amount  of 
control  over  educational  administration  in  Great  Britain  that 
the  individual  British  elector  does. 

What  sort  of  opinion  are  British  electors  likely  to  form  upon 
this  point ;  and  in  what  way  are  they  likely  to  express  it  when 
■  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  the  polling-booths  is  given  them? 
There  can,  I  submit,  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  legislative  proposals  of 
the  present  Government,  whether  designed  to  that  end  or  not, 
are  preparing  the  way  for  another  quarter  of  a  century’s  rule 
by  the  Conservative  Party. 

One  other  important  matter  must  be  mentioned  because  it. 

,  too,  shows  the  insincerity  of  the  Ministry,  and  its  apparent 
determination  to  discourage  and  antagonise  its  followers  and  sup¬ 
porters.  This  is  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  of  last  session,  the 
one  measure  of  exceptional  importance  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  during  that  session  which  became  law.  That  Bill, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  was  quite  unacceptable 
to  those  in  whose  interests  it  was  drafted.  Ministers  persisted 
for  a  time,  and  then  capitulated  to  the  Labour  Party  when  that 
;  party,  so  to  speak,  presented  a  pistol  at  their  heads.  In  doing 
:  this  they  showed  clearly  that  they  were  animated  by  no  sympathy 
,  for  the  Trade  Unions,  and  that  their  obliging  pliancy  was  in 
:  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the  political  pressure 
I  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  thus  giving  .some 
point  to  the  recent  epigrammatic  jibe  of  Lord  Percy  that  one 
set  of  its  supporters  relied  on  the  presumption  that  the  present 
Government  had  been  returned  on  the  condition  that  it  would 
not  carry  out  the  policy  in  which  it  believed,  while  the  other 
set  relied  on  the  equally  notorious  presumption  that  the 
Ministry  had  never  yet  been  known  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the 
policy  in  which  it  did  not  believe.  Certainly  those  who  value 
the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  have  no  great  reason  to  regard  the 
Ministry  with  feelings  of  gratitude. 
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Of  course,  the  mere  party  man  can  always  make  out  a  case 
in  defence  of  his  leaders,  and  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  under  review  by  a  party  man  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  set  them  in  a  light  much  more  favourable  than  that  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex^wse  them.  I  am  not  a  party 
man,  and  not  animated  by  party  bias.  I  would  much  rather, 
if  I  could  honestly  do  so,  praise  a  Liberal  Government  than 
bury  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair-minded  man  not  prejudiced 
by  party  feelings  must  always  feel  a  certain  special  kind  of 
sympathy  with  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  difficulties  for  two  reasons ; 
first  because  it  is  generally  obstructed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  next  because  it  is  necessarily  representative  of  a  sectional 
party.  It  is  an  inherent  principle  of  Conservatism  that  Con¬ 
servatives  should  be  homogeneous,  and  even  the  “whole- 
hoggers”  and  “  little-piggers  ”  stand,  for  the  most  part,  on 
common  ground.  As  the  Conservative  Party  exists  to  prevent 
change  so  the  Liberal  Party  exists  by  reason  of  the  desire  for 
change.  Each  particular  reform  called  for  by  Liberals  becomes 
a  rallying  cry  for  those  of  the  party  who  desire  that  reform 
more  strongly  than  they  desire  any  other.  Thus  we  get  the 
Licensing  Reform  section,  the  Disestablishment  section,  the 
Land  Law  Reform  section,  and  so  on.  In  the  Conservative 
Party  the  policy  is  formulated  by  the  leaders ;  in  the  Liberal 
Party  it  is  forced  upon  the  leaders  by  their  supporters.  More¬ 
over,  it  always  has  been,  probably  always  will  be,  the  case  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  Liberal  Cabinet  have  been, 
and  will  be,  drawn  not  from  the  class  wffiich  sympathises  with 
reform  but  from  the  class  wffiich,  in  general,  is  antagonistic  to 
it.  By  following  the  train  of  thought  to  which  these  con¬ 
siderations  give  rise  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  special 
difficulties  confront  a  Liberal  Ministry  which  do  not  obstruct 
a  Conservative  one.  And  therefore  a  sense  of  fairness  suggests 
that  these  shall  be  taken  into  account  when  the  conduct  of 
Liberal  Ministries  is  subjected  to  criticism.  It  is  a  matter  we 
should  bear  in  mind. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  wffiich  I  have  just  advanced  a 
Liberal  Ministry  is  alw^ays  tempted  to  forw^ard  the  particular 
policy  with  wffiich  its  members  are  in  sympathy,  and  to  use  the 
reforming  zeal  of  the  several  sections  of  its  supporters  to  make 
that  policy  successful,  while  too  regardless  of  the  collective 
opinions  of  the  party.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  Liberal 
Ministries,  and  especially  of  the  present  one  ;  it  was  the  besetting 
sin  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  two  Cabinets.  In  his  later  years, 
when  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the  Home  Rule  idea,  there 
wms  no  policy,  however  absurd  or  fatuous,  formulated  by  any 
section,  however  small,  eccentric,  and  fanatical,  which  Mr. 
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Gladstone  was  not  prepared  to  approve,  encourage,  and  even  to 
bless,  provided  the  advocates  of  it  hel^xid  him  to  the  achievement 
of  his  own  passionately  pursued  ambition.  There  was  no  con¬ 
ceivable  reform  that  might  not,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  be 
carried  easily  if  once  Home  Eule  were  bestowed  upon  the 
Irish ;  but  until  that  was  accomplished  no  reform  could  go 
forward.  “  Home  Eule  blocks  the  way  ”  became  the  text  of 
every  political  speech,  the  daily  theme  of  the  Liberal  Press,  a 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Liberal  faith.  I  have  heard  it 
insisted  upon  from  half  a  hundred  platforms ;  I  have  read  it  in 
a  multitude  of  prints ;  it  was  the  final  argument  addressed 
to  me  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  the  midlands  of  Ireland.  All 
of  us  who  are  not  babes  in  politics  can  recall  the  famous  New¬ 
castle  Programme  in  which  it  stood  foremost  on  a  list  of  reforms 
almost  as  long  as  a  library  catalogue.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberal  electorate  in  Great  Britain  cared  nothing  for  Home 
Rule;  but  to  the  official  Liberal  Party  under  Mr.  Gladstone  it 
was  almost  the  raison  d’etre  of  their  existence.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  happened  since  then  the  official  Liberal  Party  is 
at  the  old  game  again. 

To  Lord  Eosebery’s  fevered  imagination  the  Newcastle 
Programme  was  as  distressing  as  is  the  score-slate  hanging 
behind  the  tap-room  bar  to  the  impecunious  publican  of  some 
mining  village  when  a  strike  is  on  or  impending.  In  the  midst 
of  the  South  African  w’ar  wffien  “regrettable  incidents’’  filled 
the  newspaper  bills  this  distinguished  politician  rushed  to 
!  Chesterfield,  and  with,  I  am  confident,  a  bijou  biography  of 

I  Chatham  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  demanded  in  heroic  periods 
that  the  slate  should  be  wiped  clean,  and  that  the  one  magic 
word  “  Efficiency  ’’  should  be  wHtten  upon  it.  What  actually 
happened  immediately  before  and  after  is  still,  I  think,  matter 
of  controversy  outside  esoteric  circles ;  but  it  is  commonly  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  seized  the  slate, 
as  Edward  I.  seized  the  Coronation  stone  at  Scone,  and  bore 
it  away  with  him,  and  has  ruled  by  virtue  of  it  ever  since.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  so  dramatic  in  his  tastes,  so  much  of  a  hero- 
worshipper,  so  imbued  wdth  reverence  for  the  past,  that  his 
capacity  for  understanding  the  men  and  events  among  whom 
he  lives  and  moves  has  become  atrophied.  His  public  utter¬ 
ances  are  soliloquies  reminiscent  of  St.  Helena,  and  “  The 
times  are  out  of  joint.’’  It  is  not  that  he  overrates  himself 
but  that  he  underrates  his  contemporaries.  We  are  all  Napoleons 
now,  and  Dr.  Clifford  is  only  one  of  a  battalion  of  Cromwells. 
If  Lord  Eosebery  had  realised  this  he  would  not  have  been 
disappointed  at  the  flat  and  unprofitable  results  of  the  Chester¬ 
field  pronunciamiento ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  disappointed  he 
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would  not  now  be  cruising  under  letters  of  marque  in  the  interests 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  belated  devotees  of  outworn 
creeds.  There  is  no  magic  in  “Efficiency.”  Every  man 
believes  that,  even  at  his  lowest,  he  is  an  embodiment  of  all 
that  the  word  implies ;  also,  every  woman — and  she  is  yearning 
for  opportunity  to  prove  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  time  is  not 
favourable  to  shibboleths,  and  “  Efficiency  ”  has  been  a  greater 
failure  than  “Eemember  Mitchelstown.”  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  men  of  this  generation  are  reminded  of  the  fate  of  the  men 
of  Kirjath-Jearim.  As  those  persisted  in  looking  into  the  Ark 
so  these  insist  on  seeing  what  is  written  on  the  slate.  A  too 
curious  examination  of  the  Ark  might  have  deprived  the  Levites 
of  an  agreeable  occupation,  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  vigilant  scrutiny 
of  the  slate  will  not  advance  the  desires  of  the  high  priests  of 
official  Liberalism. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  late  Chairman  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  now  the  Chief  Secretary,  wiped  the  slate  clean  in 
a  very  private  manner.  However  that  may  be  it  has  lately  been 
again  hung  up  for  show,  and  the  programme  written  upon  it  is 
seen  to  be  quite  as  long  and  alluring  as  that  which  added  to 
the  fame  of  Newcastle,  and  gave  a  new  zest  to  the  lighter  side 
of  electioneering.  In  detail  the  new  programme  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  the  old ;  in  its  purpose  and  scope  it  is  identical. 
Its  preposterous  comprehensiveness  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  intentional  futility.  Living  creatures  of  all  sorts 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  return  to  old  tracks,  old  haunts,  old 
habits.  Human  beings  have  this  in  common  with  beings  of 
a  lower  type.  The  tendency  is  so  strong  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  “  blind  instinct.”  I  have  myself  seen  a  rat  which  lost  a 
hind  leg  in  a  trap  on  a  Monday  caught  bodily  in  the  same  trap 
in  the  same  place  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  stump  scarcely 
healed.  I  imagine  this  does  not  often  happen,  and  I  suppose 
the  blind  instinct  must  have  been  excessively  stimulated  by  a 
whole  week’s  absence  from  a  corn-sack  in  the  way  to  which  the 
trap  was  set.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  vivid  illustration  of 
what  the  philosophers  call  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
Extreme  hunger,  following  upon  fever  and  convalescence,  called 
up  in  the  brain  of  the  rat  a  vision  of  a  corn-sack  and  the  way 
to  get  there ;  a  lost  leg  and  a  tender  stump  should  have  inter¬ 
posed  a  vision  of  a  fearful  engine  in  the  way.  But  the  dominat¬ 
ing  passion  wms  hunger,  and  with  that  the  idea  of  a  corn-sack 
was  associated.  The  trap  was  forgotten  ;  or  if  it  was  remembered 
it  may  have  been  thought  that  the  contriver  of  it  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  leg.  But  the  easiest  way  to  explain  the 
rashness  of  this  poor  creature  in  returning  upon  his  old  tracks  is 
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to  say  that  he  must  have  been  a  psychological  freak ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  rat  whose  blind  instinct,  and  reluctance  to  travel  in 
new  courses,  corresponded  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  longing 
I  for  office,  and  the  tendency  to  move  in  old  grooves,  of  an 
I  official  Liberal. 

I  One  would  suppose,  if  guided  by  rational  considerations  and 
-  the  teachings  of  experience,  that  the  fate  which  befell  the  New- 
■  castle  Programme  and  its  authors  would  have  deterred  the 
present  Ministry  from  returning  to  the  old  tracks.  But  no ; 
blind  instinct  has  prevailed.  Precisely  the  same  old  artifice  is 
now  being  practised  in  precisely  the  same  old  way  for  precisely 
the  same  old  object.  There  is  the  slate,  there  is  the  long  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  there,  until  recently,  was  Home  Eule,  alias  Devolu¬ 
tion,  at  the  top.  Any  section  of  the  great  reforming  host  could 
write  upon  the  slate  the  name  of  any  reform  they  desired,  but  it 
must  be  written  in  some  place  low'er  dowm  than  Devolution.  The 
programme  extended  like  a  comet.  Home  Rule  wms  the  nucleus ; 
all  the  other  multitudinous  reforms  composed  the  shadowy 
streaming  tail.  Primitive  people  used  to  fear  the  tail  as  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  comet,  and  official  Liberals  look 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  body  of  extremely  primitive  people. 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  made  up  of 
moonrakers,  and  that  their  vision  would  be  so  aiTested  by  the 
tremendous  tail  that  they  would  quite  overlook  the  nucleus  which , 
in  the  general  confusion  begotten  by  terror,  would  be  allowed  to 
go  on  its  w'ay  unnoticed. 

Such  was  the  position  at  the  moment  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Devolution  Bill ;  such  the  position  at  the  moment  immediately 
following  its  introduction.  Within  a  few  weeks  all  was  changed, 
and  changed  completely — the  Bill  was  dropped,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  sessional  cargo  was  jettisoned.  The  slate  is  still  hung  up 
conspicuously  in  the  sight  of  the  faithful,  but  the  wTiting  upon 
it  has  been  altered.  In  the  place  where  Devolution  wms  written , 
the  Irish  party  is  prepared  to  write  Ichabod.  By  what  singular 
blunder,  or  series  of  blunders.  Ministers  contrived  to  destroy  such 
credit  for  executive  and  legislative  capacity  as  they  still  enjoyed 
is  for  the  moment  an  insoluble  problem  to  those  not  in  their 
confidence.  The  Prime  Minister  says  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  their  Bill  would  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  the 
Irish  party ;  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated  in  the  House  that  it  is  clear 
the  Government  had  not  consulted  those  w’ho  were  to  benefit 
by  their  efforts.  But  the  somewhat  melancholy  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  victim  of  his 
own  sanguine  temperament  wffien  he  supposed  that  the  Bill 
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would  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish  party.  In  face  of  the  reticence 
observed,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  matters  of  Government  policy.  Lord 
Ilosebery’s  representatives  in  the  Cabinet  have  had  their  way. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  told  the  history  of  the  events 
and  proceedings  antecedent  to  this  remarkable  legislative  abortion. 
Lor  the  present  they  are  involved  in  mystery.  What  is  clearly 
certain  is  this  :  the  management  of  Government  business  during 
the  present  session  has  from  first  to  last  been  an  affair  of  blunder 
and  muddle.  The  power  of  the  Government  to  do  good  and  useful 
work  has  gone.  It  still  has  a  majority  in  the  House ;  in  the 
country  it  stands  discredited.  Its  prestige  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  but  a  constitutional  struggle  wdth  the  Lords  on  some 
measure  of  popular  reform  can  restore  it.  But  against  reforms 
that  will  evoke  popular  sympathies  the  Cabinet  seems  to  have 
hardened  its  heart.  In  Ireland  its  bungling  incapacity  has 
awakened  the  old  criminal  spirit  of  agrarian  agitation,  and  it 
is  meeting  that  spirit  in  the  old  criminal  way — to-day  excessive 
lenity  to  be  followed  to-morrow  by  excessive  severity.  The  spirit 
abroad  in  Ireland  at  the  moment  is  precisely  the  same  which 
reared  its  head  in  the  summer  of  1880.  That  spirit  grew  lusty 
on  American  subsidies ;  the  spirit  abroad  to-day  has  drunk  deeply 
at  the  same  source  already,  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  winter  with  grave 
anxiety.  Ministers  are  making  light  of  the  agitation,  and 
encouraging  a  false  sense  of  security ;  but  that  folly  will  soon 
find  them  out.  The  machinery  of  the  law  exists  theoretically; 
the  actual  rule  throughout  the  south  and  west  is  that  of  the 
League. 

The  political  situation  with  respect  to  Irish  affairs  at  present 
is  singularly  curious  because  of  the  operation  in  the  background 
of  forces  not  easy  to  determine  save  by  those  in  possession  of 
Cabinet  secrets.  The  Conservative  party  has  been  strangely 
silent  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  which  it  has  long  been 
known  the  present  Ministry  intended  to  present  in  one  form 
or  another  during  the  session.  Nearly  six  months  ago  a  new 
Unionist  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
an  agitation  against  the  Government’s  intended  measure.  Tor 
some  inexplicable  reason  the  work  of  that  Association  has  been- 
discouraged  in  influential  quarters,  and  its  energies  have  been, 
in  colloquial  phrase,  damped  dowm.  Concurrently  with  this 
policy  it  has  been  reported  in  Ireland,  and  is  there  universally 
believed  by  those  whom  it  would  be  irony  any  longer  to  describe 
as  loyalists,  that  a  late  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  late  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  received  instructions  from  ‘  ‘  the  highest  quarters  ”  to  do 
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all  that  might  be  possible  to  settle  Ireland  and  its  affairs  upon 
a  basis  agreeable  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  there — in  a  word,  Ireland 
was  to  be  pacified  and  governed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Catholic  priests.  I  pretend  to  no  further  knowledge  than  is 
here  expressed.  The  report  to  which  I  am  referring  has  been 
accepted  with  no  misgivings  as  to  its  truth  by  those  in  Ireland 
who  are  favourable  to  the  English  connection.  There  is  no  wild 
talk  of  kicking  the  Crown  into  the  Boyne.  Language  of  that 
kind  is  not  used  when  men  are  really  serious.  The  republican 
spirit  has  never  since  1798  quite  died  out  in  Ulster,  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  startling  if  futile  attempts  to  evoke  loyalty  in 
quarters  where  it  can  never  thrive  by  efforts  at  “personal” 
government  in  Ireland  only  succeeded  in  calling  into  active  exist* 
ence  a  dour  republicanism  in  Presbyterian  Ulster. 

The  singular  precautions  and  safeguards  in  the  Devolution  Bill 
only  increased  the  resentment  with  which  the  measure  was 
regarded  by  the  anti-Home  Rulers  of  Ireland.  The  proposal  to 
give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  power  of  vetoing  the  administrative 
acts  of  a  popularly  elected  Council  was  as  preposterous  as  unpre¬ 
cedented  ;  even  a  power  to  veto  legislative  acts,  were  the  Council 
vested  with  legislative  powers,  would  have  been  antagonistic  to 
the  principle  of  constitutional  practice  in  Great  Britain.  The 
veto  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  would  have  meant  the  veto  of  the 
Crown,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  in  practice  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  is  supposed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  is  constitutionally  the  representative  of  the  King.  One 
can  imagine  what  would  be  said  if  it  w'ere  proposed  to  give  the 
Duke  of  Fife  pow’er  to  veto  the  administrative  acts  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

My  own  opinion — an  opinion  not  based  upon  current  rumour, 
nor  upon  any  positive  evidence,  but  generated  by  the  political 
’  phenomena  of  the  last  four  years — is  that  the  story  accepted  by 
E  the  Anglo-Protestants  of  Ireland  is  well-founded.  If  this  be 
:  correct,  political  affairs  ought,  to  say  the  least,  to  become  very 
interesting  during  the  next  twelve  months.  In  connection  wuth 
it,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  Devolution  Bill,  their  Majesties’ 
somewhat  sudden  decision  to  visit  Ireland  immediately  is  worthy 
of  note.  Not  wuthout  significance  in  the  same  connection  is  the 
change  in  the  public  spirit  of  the  country  with  regard  to  foreign 
relations.  In  the  late  reign  we  English,  who  pride  ourselves  on 
our  staid  Conservatism,  were  pro-Prussian  and  pro-German,  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  looking  south,  saw  only  decaying  nations.  We 
are  now  as  strongly  pro-Latin,  and  are  invited  to  look  across  the 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  our  ideals.  These  considera¬ 
tions  invest  with  a  certain  degree  of  piquancy  the  spectacle  which 
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has  recently  come  within  our  visual  range  upon  a  distant  horizon, 
namely,  a  soliloquising  raven  preening  his  feathers  upon  a 
withered  bough. 

The  rod  which  the  Government  intimated  some  six  months  ago 
that  it  was  preparing  for  the  back  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
lain  so  long  in  pickle  that  I  am  afraid  both  rod  and  pickle  have 
been  subjected  to  a  process  of  rapid  decomposition.  The  wonderful 
secret  cannot  be  much  longer  hidden,  and  before  this  article  is 
published  the  world  wull  be  in  possession  of  it.  At  present  refer¬ 
ences  to  it  only  provoke  jibes.  As  long  as  bye-elections  prove 
the  revival  of  Conservatism  in  the  constituencies.  Ministerial 
threats  against  the  Lords  are  as  ludicrous  as  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  besiegers  who,  unable  to  take  a  fort,  sat  down  opposite 
to  it  and  made  horrible  grimaces.  Even  this  feckless  Cabinet  is 
not  so  foolish  as  to  go  out  Tartar-catching. 

Ministers  are  relying  upon  the  magic  of  the  slate.  Now^  that 
Devolution  has  been  erased,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which  of 
the  innumerable  great  measures  is  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  the  programme.  There  are  enough  of  them  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  House  of  Commons  wuth  work  for  a  dozen  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sessions  at  least.  One  of  the  supporters  in  the  Press 
of  official  Liberalism  lately  compiled  a  partially  complete  list  of 
the  reforms  already  wTitten  upon  the  slate.  Excluding  such  small 
matters  as  abolition  of  the  Lords’  veto,  the  Army  Bill,  the 
Licensing  Bill,  reform  of  local  taxation,  an  Old  Age  Pensions 
scheme,  and  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  (which 
the  Prime  Minister  lately  promised  should  be  taken  in  hand  “as 
soon  as  possible”),  the  list  contained  sixteen  measures  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Of  these,  twelve  were  proposed  Acts,  eight  of 
them  being  of  the  first  rank  of  importance.  It  must  be  plain  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine  that  if  "it  w’ere  seriously  intended  to  translate  half  of 
these  measures  into  law  the  Government  would  have  to  find 
some  means  of  getting  round  not  only  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  constituencies  as  well. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Ministers  do  no.  ”  mean  business.” 
The  slate  is  crowded  w'ith  these  alluring  promises  merely  for 
the  purpose  _of  stimulating  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  country  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  not  the  interests  of  the  State.  The 
list  of  multifarious  reforms  written  upon  the  slate  is  meant 
to  have  an  effect  analogous  to  that  of  the  carrot  in  the  fable 
about  the  donkey  which  was  kept  moving  on  in  a  spirit  of  agree¬ 
able  anticipation  until  it  dropped  in  its  tracks.  The  Government 
is  not  very  respectful  to  its  supporters,  of  whose  intelligence  it 
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would  do  well  to  make  a  more  flattering  estimate.  Its  supporters 
are  already  sulking ;  presently  they  will  jib. 

In  the  days  of  the  Newcastle  programme  it  w’as  said  that 
Home  Rule  blocked  the  way ;  it  is  now  said  that  the  House 
of  Lords  blocks  the  way.  Both  assertions  are  akin  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  illnesses  of  the  home-staying  urchin  who  dislikes  school. 
Whenever  a  Liberal  Government  has  proposed  a  valuable  reform 
about  which  the  country  has  cared,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
yielded,  and  will  always  yield.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  Home 
Kule  “block,”  and  its  dependence  on  a  majority  of  less  than 
forty  Irish  Nationalists,  the  last  Liberal  Ministry  easily  carried 
the  Finance  Act  of  Sir  William  Harcourt — the  most  valuable 
democratic  measure  of  the  last  fifty  years.  But  a  Government 
which  puts  forward  an  Education  Bill  in  the  interests  of  Dis¬ 
senters  which  Dissenters  do  not  want,  and  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  which  the  Irish  regard  as  an  insult, 
is,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  making  straight  the  path  for 
its  opponents,  and  providing  sport  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  Student  of  Public  Affaies. 

P.S. — Politics,  like  other  departments  of  human  endeavour, 
have  comic  aspects,  and  those  who  want  to  get  amusement  out 
of  what  is  popularly  thought  a  dull  study  should  carefully  observe 
the  attitude  of  ofiicial  Liberalism  towards  Mr.  Balfour.  One  day 
he  is  endowed  with  only  the  effete  devices  of  a  played-out  Char¬ 
latan  ;  the  next  he  is  represented  as  usurj)ing  the  functions  of 
the  Crown  and  the  Peers  in  order  to  flout  the  best  and  wisest 
and  most  popular  Government  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever 
had.  We  are  gravely  assured  in  the  morning  that  he  is  a  despised 
tool  of  the  Birmingham  coterie ;  in  the  evening  we  are  told  that 
even  the  holy  city  has  transferred  its  allegiance  to  him.  If  I 
mistake  not,  these  hysterical  manifestations  are  premonitory  of 
early  panic  and  utter  rout. 
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Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  “little 
States  had  had  their  day  and  were  doomed  to  disappear.’’  It 
will  not  surprise  many  persons  to  hear  that  this  opinion  was 
one  of  German  manufacture.  It  was  a  favourite  thesis  with 
Stein,  and  in  more  recent  days  Bismarck  and  Alvensleben  have 
given  frequent  expression  to  the  same  sweeping  statement.  But 
so  far  the  prediction  has  not  been  verified,  as  Europe  is  still 
dotted  with  the  same  interesting  and  numerous  little  States  which 
were  left  it  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Conference  of 
London.  It  is  only  in  Germany  itself  that  something  of  this 
result  has  been  seen,  for  there  the  Prussian  boa -constrictor  has 
swallow’ed  up  minor  kingdoms  and  duchies,  and  is  still  ready  to 
repeat  the  process  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  There  have  been 
many  important  changes  in  Europe  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but, 
taken  altogether,  the  little  States  have  held  their  own  very  well. 

This  fact  should  certainly  be  gratifying  to  those  of  the  Great 
Powers  which,  like  England,  have  contributed  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  past,  and  which  have  a  vital  interest  in  their  continued 
existence. 

The  two  little  States  of  Europe  in  which  Englishmen  are 
specially  interested  by  ties  of  blood  and  past  political  action  are 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  old  Netherlands,  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continental  shore  opposite  our  Eastern  coasts. 
It  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  offensive,  to 
call  them  “little,’’  for  by  their  intelligence,  prosperity  and 
enterprise,  the  tw'elve  million  Netherlanders  are  in  the  first  rank 
of  European  nations.  It  is  true  that  they  are  divided  into  tvyo 
separate  States,  yet  Holland,  with  five  million  people,  ranks 
fourth,  and  Belgium,  v  Th  seven  million  people,  ranks  fifth  among 
the  trading  nations  of  Europe.  But  taken  together  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  activity,  judged  by  the  trade  returns,^  of  these 
twelve  million  Netherlanders,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
Germany,  and  proportionally  to  population  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  No  English  writer  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble 

(1)  The  figures  for  the  year  1904  were  : — 


Imports. 

Kxports. 

Tot.als. 

Holland . 

201,627,078 

165,465,556 

£367,092,634 

Belgium  . 

115,400,000 

89,4.50,000 

£204,8.50,000 

Grand  total. 

£571,942,6.34 

Germany  . 

336,000,000 

260,176,211 

£.596,176,211 

Great  Britain  . 

.551,038,628 

.371,01.5,320 

£922,053,949 
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to  make  this  discovery  by  the  simple  addition  of  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  by  the  use  of  a  comparative  table,  but  it  is  sufficient 
proof  in  its  way  to  demonstrate  that  the  term  ‘  ‘  little  ”  is  in  no 
sense  appropriate  for  two  of  the  most  hard-working  and  enter¬ 
prising  communities  in  the  world.  But  they  are  divided,  and 
that  is  an  element  of  weakness  that  has  suggested  to  thoughtful 
minds  in  both  States  the  desirability  of  promoting  a  friendly 
entente  which  would  form  the  basis  for  an  alliance  whenever  any 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  these  brother  lands 
arose. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  I  called  attention  in  these  pages  to 
the  need  there  was  for  Holland  and  Belgium  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  about  the  most  important  of  all  national 
questions,  the  security  and  defence  of  their  fatherland,  and 
to  knit  themselves  together  by  friendly  and  fraternal 
ties.  The  question  was  then  quite  academic,  but  although 
there  are  still  many  difficulties  in  the  path,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  the  signs  that  it  is  entering  upon  a  more  definite  and 
practical  phase.  Public  opinion  in  both  countries  has  been  struck 
by  the  very  obvious  importance  of  the  question,  and  after  trifling 
with  it  in  a  timid  and  hesitating  manner  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
now  receive  the  popular  approbation  which  is  essential  to  its 
successful  consummation.  The  meeting  of  the  Dutch-Bielgian 
Commission  now  sitting  at  Brussels  will  furnish  the  proof. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  speak  in  this  matter  with  a  certain 
amount  of  care  and  caution,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
advocates  of  an  excellent  design  w’ill  show  the  tact  and  savoir 
faire  required  to  bring  a  difficult  and  delicate  undertaking  to  a 
successful  issue.  In  Holland,  where  at  first  the  proposal  was 
regarded  with  some  coolness  and  dislike,  it  has  lately  made  more 
real  progress  than  in  Belgium.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not 
difficult.  Holland  is  an  independent  State,  that  can  make  alli¬ 
ances  as  it  pleases.  Belgium  is  a  guaranteed  neutral  State  that 
is  declared  by  some  to  be  debarred  from  making  any  alliances 
at  all.  There  is  another  difference.  Holland  has  only  danger 
to  fear  from  one  Power.  Belgium  has  two  powerful  neighbours, 
and  each  may  be  an  aggressor.  There  is  yet  another  point  of 
difference.  Holland  will  always  have  some  warning  of  any 
coming  invasion ;  Belgium  may  only  know  of  it  when  she  has 
been  actually  invaded. 

These  weighty  reasons  explain  why  the  movement  for  an 
entente  with  Holland  is  not  regarded  with  entire  approval  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  which  finds  the  ebullition  of  some  of 
the  more  impetuous  advocates  of  a  Dutch-Belgian  alliance  a 
little  embarrassing.  Staid  officials  in  the  Eue  de  la  Loi  may 
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reasonably  be  slightly  startled  when  they  hear  one  section  of  I 
the  supporters  of  this  alliance  proclaim  that  it  will  be  a  service¬ 
able  weapon  against  Germany,  and  another  section  arguing  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  really  directed  against  France.  No 
wonder  then  that  a  douche  of  iced  water  is  poured  upon  the 
proposal  in  Belgian  official  circles  whenever  the  occasion  offers. 
That  would  be  done  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  done  with  i 
special  energy  at  a  moment  when  the  Belgian  Government  relies  " 
on  the  goodwill  and  protection  of  both  France  and  Germany  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Congo  Colony  against  what  is  termed  in 
Brussels,  English  rapacity.  L 

Still,  despite  the  disfavour  wdth  which  the  movement  is  viewed 
in  official  circles  in  Brussels,  and  more  particularly  at  the  present 
juncture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  go  on  until  it 
has  achieved  what  is,  after  all,  a  natural  union,  or  rather  com¬ 
bination,  between  two  kindred  peoples  who  have  so  much  in 
common — even  the  desire  to  preserve  untouched  their  national 
forms  of  government  and  their  own  dynasties. 

At  the  present  moment  a  mixed  Commission  of  Belgian  and 
Dutch  commercial  men,  and  luminaries  in  the  w'orlds  of  industry 
and  finance,  has  just  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
commercial  questions  affecting  the  common  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  These  include  such  matters  as  railw’ay  tolls,  equal 
scales  of  freight,  canal  navigation  and  the  improvement  of  main 
waterways  like  the  Meuse.  No  one  can  magnify  a  conference 
on  such  w^orldly  material  questions  as  these  into  a  political  cabal 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  or  public  military  alliance.  What¬ 
ever  official  and  political  elements  may  be  added,  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  is  in  its  essence  commercial,  the  military 
caste,  whether  Dutch  or  Belgian,  being  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  There  seems  no  reason  in  the  world  why  anyone  should 
take  exception  to  its  meeting,  or  why  the  Belgian  Government 
should  be  nervous  lest  the  character  of  the  Commission  might  be 
misconstrued.  Still  through,  perhaps,  excessive  timidity,  it  has 
washed  its  hands  of  the  matter,  withheld  official  countenance, 
and  left  the  delegates  to  manage  the  affair  as  best  they  may  be 
able.  The  Dutch  Government,  for  reasons  of  a  different  kind, 
has  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  w’hatever  else  the  mixed 
Dutch-Belgian  Commission  may  be  it  is  not  an  official  creation. 

What  it  may  thus  lose  in  dignity  it  gains  in  significance  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  official  discouragement,  it  has  come  into  being  | 
through  the  free  and  spontaneous  inclination  of  two  neighbouring 
peoples  who  are  of  practically  the  same  race,  and  who  realise  the 
importance  of  being  united  with  regard  to  the  course  that  ought 
to  be  followed  by  both  in  commercial  matters  of  common  interest. 
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By  this  natural  gravitation  towards  each  other  in  matters  that 
affect  their  worldly  prosperity,  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  are  in 
some  measure  repairing  the  errors  committed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  religious  feuds  and  dynastic  blunders 
separated  the  two  peoples,  and  assigned  them  different  destinies. 
Now  that  they  are  approaching  each  other  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
independence  and  absolute  equality  there  is  a  better  chance  than 
ever  of  a  really  durable  accord  between  them. 

The  subjects  that  the  Commission  is  meeting  to  discuss  are 
not  likely  to  possess  much  interest  for  the  great  world  outside 
the  two  States  immediately  concerned.  They  certainly  do  not 
provide  any  attractive  fare  for  an  essay  in  an  English  Eeview. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  under  no  restraint  in  treating  the 
matter  in  its  symptomatic  aspect,  and  in  dilating  upon  the 
imix)rtant  issues  for  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe  that  may 
spring  out  of  the  friendly  and  confidential  discussions  between 
some  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  two  States 
that  have  most  to  hope  from  peace,  and  most  to  fear  from  war. 
Kightly  measured,  a  Dutch-Belgian  entente  is  a  far  more  prac¬ 
tical  step  towards  the  preservation  of  European  peace  than  a 
Hague  Conference  under  the  strictly  limited  conditions  upon 
which  the  great  Military  Powers  will  alone  consent  to  take  part 
in  its  philosophical  discussions. 

Leopold,  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians,  probably  the  wisest 
statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  his  limited  power  and 
opportunities  are  taken  into  account ,  once  said  ‘  ‘  the  safety  of 
Holland  lies  in  Belgium.”  He  meant  that  the  neutrality  of  Bel¬ 
gium  guaranteed  by  the  Eive  Powers  formed  the  bulwark  of  Dutch 
security  against  the  aggressiveness  of  France,  w'hich  was  thought, 
in  his  day,  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  quality.  But  the  danger 
with  which  not  merely  the  two  little  States  named,  but  England 
herself  are  threatened  to-day,  is  that  Germany  may  at  any  moment 
decide  to  move  westwards  and  crush  the  tw’o  peoples  of  the 
Netherlands  before  they  have  awaked  to  the  danger.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  Germany  to  establish  her  hegemony  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  can  even  now  scarcely  be  restrained,  and  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs  I  believe  that  her  army  would  be  in  possession 
of  Brussels  before  the  Belgian  army  was  ready  to  fire  a  shot, 
and  the  possession  of  Brussels  within  48  hours  of  the  Uhlans 
crossing  the  frontier  into  Limburg  would  entail  the  complete 
disorganisation  of  all  Belgian  measures  for  defence  outside 
Antwerp.  The  political  projects  of  Napoleon  III.  w’ere  always 
visionary  and  somewhat  fantastical.  Not  so  those  of  the  Prussian 
Headquarter  Staff,  who,  in  the  words  of  their  Imperial  director, 
make  plans  to  “ride  over  all  their  enemies.”  It  is,  therefore, 
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as  true  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  although  a  different 
subverter  of  Belgian  independence  is  in  question,  that  the  “  safety 
of  Holland  lies  in  Belgium,”  for  Belgium  overrun  and  occupied 
by  a  hostile  force,  Holland  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  help¬ 
lessness  that  would  be  followed  by  an  easy  conquest. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  independence  of  Belgium  is  essential 
to  Holland,  it  is  not  less  certain,  under  existing  conditions,  that 
the  active  co-operation  of  Holland  is  essential  to  Belgium  for 
purposes  of  defence.  With  a  clearly-defined  understanding,  if 
not  formal  agreement,  to  the  effect  that  the  two  Powders  will 
assist  one  another  against  aggression,  the  Prussian  cavalry  raid 
into  Brabant  from  Dalheim  would  become  too  risky.  The  Dutch 
army  occupying  the  flank  of  the  line  of  advance  through  Limburg 
could  not  be  ignored,  and  the  German  plan  of  campaign  would 
thus  have  to  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  adopting  slower  methods, 
and  slower  methods  mean,  in  this  case,  time  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  Belgian  forces,  and  for  the  arrival  of  assistance  from 
France  and  England.  In  the  same  way,  if  an  attack  on  Holland 
was  substituted  for  one  on  Belgium,  the  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  the  Belgian  army  of  carrying  out  a  diversion  in  aid  of 
its  allies  from  the  Liege  position.  The  whole  problem  turns  on 
the  question  of  time.  If  the  two  States  are  allied,  or  if  without 
an  alliance  they  have  concerted  a  common  course  of  military 
defensive  action,  the  problem  of  time  is  settled  in  their  favour, 
and  they  will  find  themselves  able  to  arrest  the  onward  rush  of 
the  Germans.  No  matter  how  brief  that  arrest  may  prove,  it 
will  have  served  its  purpose.  The  Belgians,  who  are  a  slow  but 
stubborn  race,  as  their  assailants  will  find  out,  once  the  struggle 
has  had  time  to  warm  their  blood,  will  not  be  disorganised  by 
the  sudden  onset  and  the  loss  of  their  capital.  Their  existing 
system  of  mobilisation  will  not  have  had  the  severe  strain  imposed 
upon  it  that  would  reveal  its  defects,  and  under  which  it  would  be 
only  too  likely  to  break  down.  The  Dutch  army  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  for  co-operation  before  the  whole  position  is  compromised. 
England  and  France  w'ould  be  hastening  to  their  aid,  and  the 
Belgians  w'ould  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  not 
being  taken  w'holly  unawares,  in  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  their  soil  would  be  violated  by  the  feet  of  a  hostile 
army.  The  gallant  Uhlans  would  not  be  riding  over  their 
corpses,  for  they  would  very  soon  be  riding  hack  whence  they 
came. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  execution  of  a 
definite  convention  between  Belgium  and  Holland  rest  on  the 
supposition  that  a  ‘‘  neutral  ”  State  cannot  make  a  defensive 
alliance  or  conclude  a  military  treaty  with  another  Power.  A 
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brief  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  show'  that  if  this 
view  is  not  wholly  fallacious  it  gives  at  least  an  incomplete 
description  of  the  actual  juridical  as  w'ell  as  material  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  obligation  on  a  “neutral”  State  to  defend 
itself  is  in  no  degree  less  imperative  than  on  an  ordinary  free  and 
unhampered  State.  Indeed,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  is  greater,  because  it  has  contracted  with  its  guarantors  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  owm  “neutrality”  and  “independence.” 
The  mere  presence  and  passage  of  a  hostile  force  on  its  soil  is  a 
i  breach  of  its  neutrality.  It  sins  in  its  obligations  to  others  by  its 
I  weakness  or  its  neglect  to  provide  the  proper  safeguards  of  its  ow'n 
*  defence  and  security.  The  Belgian  Government  and  people  can 
I  be  in  no  possible  ambiguity  on  this  point.  They  have  been  told 
it  over  and  over  again  by  the  French  authorities,  as  well  as  by 
the  German,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by  the  English  as  well.  They 
have  been  freely  censured  for  neglecting  their  duty  all  round,  and 
the  consequences  to  themselves  have  been  described  without  any 
regard  for  their  susceptibilities. 

The  obligation  to  provide  the  means  of  its  owm  effective  defence 
being  thus  clearly  established  by  the  admission  of  its  possible 
aggressors  as  well  as  defenders,  how  can  the  right  be  w'ithheld 
from  Belgium  of  concerting  with  outsiders  common  measures  of 
mutual  self-defence?  That  right  must  exist  in  increased  force 
with  regard  to  a  State  like  Holland,  which  is  not  among  the 
five  guarantors  of  Belgian  independence,  but  w'hich  finds  itself 
not  merely  menaced  by  the  same  perils  as  beset  its  southern  and 
most  intimate  neighbour,  but  also  vitally  concerned  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Belgium.  The  objections  which 
France  and  England  would  see  in  a  Belgian-German  alliance, 
or  that  Germany  would  see  in  at  least  a  Franco-Belgian  alliance , 
possess  no  force  if  brought  to  bear  on  a  Dutch-Belgian  conven¬ 
tion.  Either  of  the  former  pacts  might  fairly  be  represented  as  an 
offensive  move,  and  as  even  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
but  the  last  is  essentially  a  defensive  step  which  provides  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  protection  of  two  unoffending  nations,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  menace  to  nobody,  and,  so  far  as  the  intentions  of  the 
Five  Powers  which  guarantee  the  position  of  Belgium  are  sincere, 
contributes  to  the  easier  and  surer  fulfilment  of  their  own  obliga¬ 
tions.  Even  the  most  cynical  statesman  at  Berlin  could  not 
take  open  exception  to  an  arrangement  which  provided  just  as 
sure  a  preventive  for  the  French  coming  down  the  Meuse  as  for 
the  Germans  proceeding  up  that  river.  Nor  are  there  any  valid 
reasons  to  debar  the  Belgian  Government  from  signing  a  strictly 
defensive  military  convention  with  any  Power  other  than  one 
of  the  five  signatories  of  the  London  Convention.  A  strictly 
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defensive  treaty  would  only  give  Belgium  the  same  right  of 
striking  in  her  own  defence  after  attack  which  she  already 
jxissesses  without  any  special  treaty  with  Holland,  or,  I  may 
add,  with  Switzerland  or  Denmark,  for  once  the  project  of  a 
league  among  the  little  States  of  Europe  has  been  proved  to 
be  feasible,  the  idea  must  grow  in  favour  among  them  all. 

Having  fully  admitted  the  objections  to  any  treaty  between 
Belgium  and  her  two  more  powerful  neighbours  who  happen  also 
to  be  guarantors  of  her  independence  and  neutrality,  a  few 
observations  may  be  permissible  with  regard  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  accepted  by  the  whole  of  the  Five  Powers  towards  Belgium, 
singly  or  collectively.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
defence  of  Belgium  will  become  a  practical  question  of  the  day 
imply  a  breach  of  that  guarantee  by  one  of  the  signatory  Powers. 
If  all  the  signatory  Powers  kept  faith  Belgium  would  be  left 
alone,  and  would  consequently  be  secure.  She  need  not  have 
fortresses,  she  need  not  have  an  army.  But  we  live  in  a  world 
of  imperfection,  and  what  has  to  be  provided  against  is  not  the 
fulfilment  but  the  breach  of  the  guarantee.  What,  then,  are  the 
practical  facts  with  which  the  Belgian  nation  and  the  Governmenk 
concerned  have  to  deal?  I  will  put  the  problem  briefly  and  prac¬ 
tically.  There  are  five  guaranteeing  Powers.  Of  these  two  do 
not  count.  They  are  Austria  and  Kussia.  They  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  problem.  Of  the  remainder  two,  France  and 
Germany,  are  under  suspicion.  Either  may  become  an  aggressor 
for  its  own  ambitious  ends  or  from  motives  of  self-protection. 
The  fifth  Power  alone  is  free  from  all  suspicion,  that  is  England. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  she  has  rights  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  the  other  four  Powers?  Nothing  in  the  previous 
action  of  England  has  betrayed  an  intention  to  assert  these 
superior  rights,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  thing  has 
never  been  done  it  will  never  be  attempted.  In  the  great  crisis 
for  Belgium  of  1870  the  British  Government  took  the  best  possible 
action  it  could  at  that  moment  on  behalf  of  that  country.  It 
made  treaties  with  France  and  with  Prussia  binding  it  to  joiu 
forces  against  the  State  that  violated  Belgian  territory.  lu 
1870  no  better  course  could  possibly  have  been  adopted,  but  it 
would  be  simply  ridiculous  to  repeat  that  procedure  in  the  present 
position  of  European  affairs.  And  why?  No  one  can  for  a  minute 
supix)se  that  France  has  the  least  desire  to  add  Belgium  to  its 
territory.  Its  aspirations  point  to  the  East  and  not  to  the 
North.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  most  pronounced  desire 
on  the  part  of  Germany  to  encroach  to  the  north-west,  and  indeed, 
if  German  aspirations  are  to  be  gratified,  expansion  to  the  North 
Sea,  including  with  it  the  command  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine, 
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as  well  as  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  is  essential  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan-Germanic  programme. 

But  all  these  elements  of  douht  and  grounds  of  ohjection  have 
no  application  in  the  case  of  England.  We  have  no  designs 
whatever  on  the  Continent.  The  most  ambitious  of  our  states¬ 
men  has  never  suggested  that  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  new  Calais  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
if  an  ambitious  Minister  ever  suggested  such  a  project  the  country 
would  emphatically  repudiate  it.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
whatever  danger  may  threaten  Belgium,  or  indirectly  the  States 
which  would  suffer  from  a  change  in  the  position  of  that  country , 
it  would  not  come  from  the  side  of  England.  For  the  Belgian, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  an  English  peril  is  non-existent. 
Does  this  carry  with  it  a  greater  right  in  the  direction  of  pre¬ 
paring  effective  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  grave  obliga¬ 
tion  which  England  accepted  in  common  with  the  other  signatory 
Powers,  and  which  she  alone  has  the  desire  and  intention  of 
carrying  out  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  London  Conven¬ 
tion  which  assigned  to  Belgium  its  legal  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe?  This  is  not  the  purely  academic  question 
that  might  appear  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  put.  It  has 
already  been  considered,  and  once  at  least  a  practical  answ’er 
was  supplied  to  it.  We  have  stated  wFat  was  done  in  1870,  but 
the  steps  that  were  taken  in  1875  are  more  applicable  to  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future.  They  were  not  of  the  nature 
of  agreements  with  two  possible  aggressors,  but  of  a  distinctly 
clear  and  practical  character  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  of 
Anglo-Belgian  concert  against  the  aggression  of  one  particular 
Power.  Our  Government  emphatically  threw’  aside  the  mask, 
and  sent  its  officers  to  Belgium  to  prepare  for  the  joint  defence 
of  that  counti’y  against  German  aggression,  and  what  was  done 
in  1875  can  very  w’ell  be  repeated  in  1907  or  at  any  subsequent 
date. 

The  importance  of  this  action  as  a  precedent  is  obvious. 
England  and  Belgium  did  on  one  occasion  lay  dowm  the  lines  of 
joint  military  action  during  peace,  although  the  w’ar  cloud  passed 
off  so  quickly  that  there  w^as  no  need  to  make  the  definite  military 
convention  that  must  have  follow’ed  had  events  taken  a  different 
course.  There  is  consequently  no  reason  whatever  w’hy  Holland 
and  Belgium  should  not  discuss  similar  matters  and  arrive  at  a 
very  clear  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done  whenever 
they  considered  they  w’ere  in  peril  of  attack.  For  this  reason  the 
marked  tendency  of  the  two  peoples  of  the  Netherlands  to  come 
together  deserves  w’atching  and  encouragement  in  this  country, 
the  State  that  is  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
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these  countries  from  absorption  by  a  great  military  Power.  I{ 
England  w’ere  so  blind  and  apathetic  as  to  allow  Germany  to 
coerce  these  comparatively  weak  countries,  or  one  of  them,  into 
the  state  of  subjection  in  which  Prussia  now  holds  Bavaria  or 
Saxony,  she  would  have  signed  her  own  death  warrant.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  reckless  and  improvident  I 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  Congo  question 
was  driving  the  Belgian  people,  as  well  as  their  Government, 
into  the  arms  of  Germany.  But  the  frank  and  unqualified 
declaration,  at  the  end  of  last  Session  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
“  under  no  circumstances  would  England  annex  any  part  of  the  ^ 
Congo  State,”  and  that  she  “would  welcome  Belgium’s  acquisi-  J 
tion  of  that  colony,”  worked  a  marvellous  change,  and  arrested 
that  bitter  tide  of  unpopularity  which  threatened  the  English 
name  among  our  nearest  and  hitherto  most  attached  neighbours. 

As  practical  men  we  have  to  consider  a  little  calmly  as  to  the 
w'ays  and  means  available  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  pledges,  and 
as  to  how  we  are  to  safeguard  our  own  vital  interests  in  the 
Netherlands.  We  are  bound  in  honour  and  by  our  historical 
policy  for  centuries  to  defend  Belgium.  To  attain  that  end  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  and  the  maximum  of  result  the  co-opera¬ 
tion,  hearty  and  unreserved,  of  the  Belgian  people  is  essential. 
There  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  some  regard  for  Belgian  susceptibilities.  No  one  can  say 
that  much  heed  has  been  paid  to  this  side  of  the  question  for 
some  time  past.  A  paper  war  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  which  Belgians  have  been  painted  in  very 
unattractive  colours,  and  very  little  opportunity  for  their  self¬ 
vindication  has  been  allowed  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  record 
here  the  opinion  that  the  anti-Congo  agitation  did  for  a  time 
seriously  threaten  the  harmony  of  Anglo-Belgian  relations,  and 
to  recognise  the  satisfaction  with  which  all  close  watchers  of 
the  situation  in  Western  Europe,  Frenchmen  as  well  as  English¬ 
men,  are  now  noting  that  that  agitation  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 
a  juster  view  of  Belgian  colonising  efforts  is  coming  into  vogue. 

If  the  good  feeling  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Belgians  them¬ 
selves  are  the  first  elements  required  for  the  successful  discharge 
of  the  duties  we  accepted  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  Belgium,  we  are  bound  to  welcome  every  auxiliary 
that  comes  in  to  assist  our  efforts  and  the  attainment  of  our  ends. 
No  auxiliary  could  be  more  welcome  to  us  than  Dutch  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  defence  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Belgium. 

It  would  be  welcome  to  us  if  it  were  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
perpetuation  of  our  ancient  historic  alliance,  as  continuing  in  a 
new  century  the  tradition  of  combined  effort  w’hich  was  not  the 
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least  of  the  creative  forces  in  this  old  Europe.  But  it  would  have 
I  a  more  practical  value  still.  Dutch  co-operation  means  the  con- 

*  centration  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  common 
defence,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  old  disunion  and 

I  division  that  so  often  in  the  past  hampered  the  efforts  of  all  the 

*  Allies  in  the  field  and  the  Cabinet.  It  would  signify  also  that 
Holland  had  shaken  off  the  soporific  of  German  schemers  who 

I  have  represented  that  to  be  merged  in  the  great  German  Empire 
I  was  a  happier  fate  than  the  preservation  of  their  independence  by 
the  men  who  have  been  nurtured  on  the  traditions  of  William 
the  Silent.  From  our  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  more 
I  welcome  than  the  news  that  Holland  and  Belgium  had  come 
cordially  together  and  agreed  that,  having  many  interests  in 
common  and  occupying  the  most  exposed  position  in  Western 
I  Europe,  they  had  decided,  without  offence  to  anyone,  to  defend 
I  their  rights,  independence  and  national  existence  against  all  or 
any  who  menaced  them.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that,  although 
I  the  declaration  wall  not  possess  the  validity  and  weight  it  would 
have  if  it  emanated  from  the  two  Governments,  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  Commission  will  not  separate  before  passing  a  resolution 
I  to  that  effect,  and  certainly  w-e  in  England  ought  to  do  every- 
j  thing  we  can  to  encourage  this  movement,  and  to  inspire  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  the 
aegis  of  England  is  raised  resolutely  and  unflinchingly  over  the 
1  Netherlands. 

’  Y. 
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ME.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL  AND  THE  NEW 
THEOLOGY.! 


What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  the  commotion  in  our  religious 
world?  A  very  few  months  ago  religious  problems  were  not 
troubling  the  placid  pool  of  British  consciousness  much  more 
than  usual.  Many  other  problems  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
pool  competing  with  them  for  precedence  of  entry  in  hoi)e  of 
healing,  and  people  were  apprehending  that  a  recent  parlia¬ 
mentary  election  had  so  troubled  the  waters  that  the  Bethesda 
of  constitutional  procedure  would  be  changed  into  a  revolutionary 
whirlpool  in  w’hich  all  sane  problems,  not  excepting  religious 
ones,  would  be  precipitated  to  the  subconscious.  The  raps  of 
the  mailed  fist  of  German  criticism  had  only  a  muffled  sound 
in  our  ears  as  it  went  on  nailing  its  theses  anew  on  the  church 
door  of  Wittenberg.  Free  thought  in  England  was  moving  on 
slowly,  constitutionally  slowly,  “  from  precedent  to  precedent,” 
and  clerical  leaders  were  sagely  conjoining  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  in  mildly  coquetting 
with  new  ideas.  The  religious  consciousness  of  our  island,  like 
Penelope  in  her  rockbound  isle,  was  indeed  beset  by  many 
suitors;  but,  like  Penelope,  she  was  keeping  them  all  at  bay 
by  tricksily  w^eaving  in  her  morning  hours  a  shroud  for  the 
superannuated  creed,  and  drowsily  taking  it  to  pieces  again 
under  the  shades  of  evening. 

What  power  there  is  in  a  name !  A  daring  spirit  has  in- 
.scribed  on  his  banner  the  ominous  device  “NEW  THEO¬ 
LOGY,’’  and  straightway  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Nonconformity 
has  been  shifted  from  political  scheming  to  the  defence  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  by  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  there  is 
fluttering  in  all  the  dovecots.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  amiable 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple  is  a  presumptuous  Antinous  calling 
upon  Penelope  to  have  done  with  her  weaving  and  make  him 
lord  of  the  domain ;  while  others  hold  that  he  is  gallant  young 
Telemachus  resolved  to  hold  the  isle  for  its  rightful  lord  when 
Odysseus  will  find  his  way  home  from  the  long  war.  Old 
Orthodoxy  sits  in  his  high- walled  tower,  croaking  ever  “  Timeo 
criticos  etiam  dona  ferentes,’’  and  vowdng  that  each  fresh  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  critics  is  a  wooden  horse  teeming  with  foes 
foi;  the  capture  of  his  stronghold.  Meanwhile  the  bold  inno¬ 
vate  of  the  new  device  has  been,  like  all  British  celebrities, 
made  the  victim  of  inceration  in  the  Valhalla  of  IMarylebone, 

(1)  The  New  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  (Chapman  and  Hall,. 
1907.) 
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and  there  is  still  dispute  whether  his  rightful  place  is  in  the 
Paradiso  of  that  institution  or  in  the  strangely  neighbouring 
chamber. 

Yes,  there  is  power  in  a  name !  Mr.  Campbell  put  two  years’ 
preaching  to  his  flock  at  Brighton  into  a  volume  which  he 
published  a  few  years  ago  with  the  more  modest  and  evangelically 
sounding  title,  “A  Faith  for  To-day,”  and  it  needed  no  micro- 
I  scopic  study  to  detect  in  it  rather  more  than  the  germ  of  his 
later  teaching.  No  offence  was  taken  at  statements  like  the 
i  following :  ”  Far  rather  would  I  try  to  reproduce  something 
!  of  the  experience  of  the  simple  Galileans  who  first  knew  and 
loved  Jesus,  than  begin  with  fourth  century  propositions  about 
!  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father.”  “Choice  of  a  good 
I  man”  as  the  receptacle  of  divine  personality  was  tolerated,  as 
also  the  somewhat  incompatible  description  of  Jesus  as  “a 
supernatural  being,  prior  to  humanity,  and  greater  than 
[  humanity,  but  not  God.”  No  doubt  riper  opinion  and  much 
more  emphatic  expression  have  come  in  the  train  of  the  new- 
'  device ;  but  so  long  as  the  heterodoxy  admitted  of  moderate  con¬ 
nivance  and  fraternal  expostulation,  toleration  and  not  a  little 
adulation  was  the  meed  of  the  brilliant  pulpiteer,  much  in  the 
spirit  in  which  a  canny  Scots  lawyer  once  advised  an  impulsive 
young  clergyman  to  indulge  his  advanced  view's  to  the  top  of 
his  bent,  if  only  he  kept  them  to  himself.  Mr.  Campbell’s  hetero¬ 
doxy  has  ripened,  or  has  got  franker  expression  in  his  “  New 
Theology  ”  than  in  his  “  Faith  for  To-Day,”  and  hence  the  chorus 
of  denunciation  that  has  been  led  by  a  champion  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  Orthodoxy  with  as  grim-visaged  vigilance  in  its  heb¬ 
domadal  voicings  as  Jason  w’as  confronted  with  by  the  dragon 
that  guarded  the  golden  fleece. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  prefatory 
remarks  to  his  new  volume.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  real 
danger  to  religion  lies  in  the  choice  now'  being  presented  to  the 
public  between  materialistic  science  and  the  antiquated  dogmas 
of  the  creeds.  The  average  man  does  find  an  appalling  difference 
between  Christianity  as  set  before  him  in  the  churches  and  the 
experiences  of  his‘ w'eekdays.  He  sees  that  the  Christianity  of 
the  creeds  has  little  power  over  the  lives  of  its  professors.  Hence 
the  steady  drift  from  religious  observances.  Although  no  one 
would  now  echo  the  reported  remark  of  an  English  king,  that 
half  his  bishops  were  atheists,  there  is  evidence  enough  that 
all  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  avail  little  to 
commend  their  dogmas  to  people’s  acceptance ;  and  the  grievous 
condition  of  social  morals  is  an  ominous  complement  to  the 
weakening  influence  of  orthodox  sanctions.  The  urgent  need 
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for  some  revision  of  the  creeds  ought  to  procure  fair  and  generous 
consideration  of  any  honest  attempt  to  guide  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  a  right  direction.  Ilecrimination  or  gratuitous  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  wrong  motives  on  either  side  is  a  mistake  in  practical 
judgment  as  well  as  an  offence  against  good  taste ;  for  surely 
neither  the  conservators  of  old  beliefs  nor  the  advocates  of  new 
ones  are  actuated  by  any  other  motives  than  regard  for  truth 
and  the  wellbeing  of  mankind.  Freshness  and  simplicity  of 
statement  are  what  the  author  of  the  “New  Theology”  pro¬ 
fesses  to  aim  at,  and  both  are  much  to  be  desired.  No  less 
desirable  is  a  return  to  Christian  sources  in  the  light  of  modern 
thought.  That  calls  for  due  attention  to  the  meritorious  labours 
of  historical  critics,  and  respect  to  the  ruling  conceptions  of  our 
own  time  as  determined  by  advancing  science  and  philosophic 
thought.  Towards  none  of  these  forces  does  the  author  of  the 
“New  Theology”  fail  in  loyalty.  His  negative  teaching  cannot 
be  said  to  go  beyond  what  is  necessitated  by  the  results  of 
criticism  and  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  more  cultured  members 
of  society ;  rather  it  falls  regrettably  short  of  them.  And  the 
errors  into  which  he  falls  when  constructing  from  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion  what  may  be  called  an  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
appear  to  be  due  to  an  inadequate  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
idealist  philosophy  on  which  his  speculations  are  largely  founded. 

Thus  under  a  well-warranted  belief  that  the  orthodox  view, 
by  laying  undue  stress  on  the  transcendence  of  the  divine,  has 
led  to  a  practical  dualism  which  has  been  as  mischievous  in  the 
domain  of  practical  religion  as  in  that  of  philosophy,  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  swing  over  to  a  similar  partial  insistence  on 
the  immanence  of  the  divine,  which  is  just  as  objectionable  in 
both  spheres.  Again,  he  has  not  seen,  apparently,  that  any 
shred  of  supernaturalism  in  religious  belief  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  idealism.  He  makes  the 
further  mistake  of  colouring  his  idealism  with  the  rash  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  Subliminal  Self  as  the  higher  personality  that  links 
humanity  with  the  divine.  Such  groundless  mysticism  is  little 
better  than  a  travesty  of  true  idealism.  And  finally,  he  crowns 
his  errors  by  casting  in  the  fortunes  of  the  New  Theology  with 
the  Socialist  mirage  of  Collectivism.  It  falls  to  the  critic,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  consideration  to  these  different  aspects  of  his  work. 

To  the  objection  that  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  human 
consciousness  is  an  implicit  denial  of  the  divine  transcendence, 
Mr.  Campbell  might  reply  that  the  two  principles,  instead  of 
being  contradictory  of  each  other,  are  the  necessary  complements 
of  each  other,  and  both  alike  necessary  for  a  reasoned  compre¬ 
hension  of  ordinary  experience.  Without  the  conception  of  the 
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divine  immanence  we  should  be  driven  back  to  the  position  of 
the  Cartesians,  on  which  it  proved  to  be  utterly  impossible  to 
j  comprehend  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  or  the  mind 
of  man  to  his  external  world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give 
up  the  belief  in  the  transcendence  of  the  divine,  we  are  deprived 
'  of  the  only  pathway  for  reaching  any  tenable  hypothesis  as  to 
the  immanence  of  the  divine,  or  any  reasoned  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  consciousness.  The  Left  Hegelians, 
as  they  are  called,  who  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence 
solely,  what  can  they  say  as  to  the  origin  of  the  best  in  man? 
The  course  development  has  taken  in  their  school  is  proof  enough 
that  the  goal  of  such  a  line  of  thought  is  and  can  be  none  else 
than  materialism.  If  there  is  not  transcendent  over  human 
experience  a  divine  principle  in  reality,  and  not  in  mere  logical 
priority,  then  in  each  individual  either  the  immanent  divine 
arises  out  of  nothing,  or  it  and  all  that  man  is  must  be  traceable 
to  the  nebula  in  the  line  of  mechanical  necessity.  Then  mate¬ 
rialism  holds  the  field.  But  science  steps  in  and  refutes  its  own 
hypothesis.  Empiricism  declares  that  the  only  datum  from  the 
material  world  is  the  sensation,  and  that  the  universe  is  only 
a  permanent  possibility  of  sensational  experience.  It  thus 
strands  itself  on  the  lonely  shores  of  solipsism,  where  even  one’s 
fellow  beings  only  flit  about  in  one’s  dream  world.  The  ordinary 
consciousness  quite  as  much  as  the  immanent  divine  present 
therein,  can  be  realised  to  reflection  only  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  transcendent,  concrete,  spiritual  reality. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  meeting  the  other  objection  to 
the  New  Theology,  that  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  the 
human  spirit  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  only  the 
presence  of  the  divine,  rightly  conceived,  that  constitutes  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  We  have  to  choose  between  the  origin  of 
personality  in  the  universal  Spirit,  or  its  origin  from  matter  and 
force.  As  an  individualisation  of  spirit,  man,  though  finite,  is  a 
self-determining  personality;  and  owing  to  his  finitude,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  universe  which  he  cannot  completely  realise.  Though 
throughout  self-determining,  his  will  is  no  more  perfect  than 
his  intellect  is  perfect,  the  two  being  aspects  of  the  same  reality, 
inseparable  in  their  action.  With  perfect  knowledge  of  reality 
the  will  would  be  perfect  also.  What  we  call  sin,  that  is, 
errors  of  will,  results  from  imperfect  knowledge.  Man  never 
acts  from  any  motive  but  such  as  he  identifies,  however 
f  erroneously,  with  realisation  of  his  personality;  and  his  errors 
s  ;  are  due  to  ignorance  of  his  true  relation  to  the  reality  of  his 
environment.  In  the  degree  in  which  he  grows  in  knowledge 
e  of  reality  and  conforms  his  actions  thereto,  he  advances  in 
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freedom  as  in  intelligence.  The  old  conception  that  he  has  an 
innate  standard  of  conduct,  an  infallible  monitor  in  conscience, 
while  he  is  unprovided  with  any  similar  standard  of  knowledge, 
must  of  course  be  given  up.  It  has  no  warrant  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  any  more  than  in  personal  experience.  Only 
through  experience  is  rightness  in  conduct  learnt  as  well  as  [ 
truth  in  knowledge.  And  both  must  be  learnt  by  repeated 
failures  and  by  bearing  their  consequences.  That  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  man  is  a  responsible  being.  In  the  child  there 
is  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  no  reality  of  it.  Eesponsibility 
grows  as  the  child  advances  to  maturity  and  learns  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  society  the  lessons  of  duty.  No  doubt  there  is  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  will  at  the  very  root  of  experience,  but  that  is  far  from 
being  the  perfect  will  which  is  still  the  unattained  ideal  of  the 
cultured  man.  Absolute  truth  and  absolute  goodness,  the  ideal 
goals  respectively  of  intellect  and  will,  are  properties  of  a  mode 
of  being  which  we  can  only  characterise  in  our  thought  by 
negations  of  our  own  finitude.  Were  they  attainable  by 
humanity  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Campbell  evidently  thinks  they  are, 
and  thinks,  too,  that  humanity  will  reach  its  goal  by  attaining 
them  ,  .  .  then  indeed,  as  he  also  thinks,  humanity  and  deity 
would  be  one  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  finite  being.  But 
genuine  idealism  gives  no  countenance  to  such  extravagant 
ideas.  It  teaches  that  the  origin  of  spiritual  experience  can 
only  be  found  in  spirit.  It  maintains  against  materialism  that 
the  universe  is  a  creation  of  thought,  not  of  our  empirical 
thought,  but  of  that  objective  thought  which  is  present  at  the 
dawn  of  our  conscious  life ;  and  it  gets  confirmation  of  that 
article  of  its  creed  from  every  sure  advance  that  is  made  in 
physical  and  psychological  science.  But  it  also  teaches  that 
for  continuance  of  the  power  of  finite  thought,  the  only  form 
of  thought  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  there  must  always 
be  conation  along  with  it.  Conation  implies  aspiration,  and 
aspiration  points  to  a  higher  degree  of  reality,  ever  in  advance 
of  attainment.  Attainment  rested  upon  would  result  in  stagna¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  inevitable  decadence.  Hence  it  is  an  idle 
dream  that  absolute  life  can  be  anything  more  than  a  regulative 
idea  for  finite  thought. 

Mr.  Campbell  expresses  agreement  wdth  Mr.  Mallock  that  we 
have  to  ‘  ‘  overleap  logic  ’  ’  to  find  a  place  for  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  We  have  no  more  to  do  so  than  in  apprehending  any 
other  fact  of  consciousness.  It  is  only  when  a  materialistic 
view  of  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  adopted,  and  all  mental 
evolution  is  put  under  the  mechanic  law  of  causation,  that  any 
difficulty  arises  regarding  freedom.  The  fact  that  our  personality 
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is  self-determining  is  as  certain  and  as  ultimate  as  any 
fact  at  the  root  of  experience.  Eather  may  the  sense  of  free 
volition  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  fact  of  conscious  life. 
The  weak  side  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  thinking  is  his  imperfect 
grasp  of  finite  personality.  He  is  apt  to  lose  his  way  in  reveries 
of  the  infinite.  It  betrays  itself  in  the  rather  shaky  foundation 
of  his  faith  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  betrays  itself  in  his 
acceptance,  mainly  it  appears  on  the  inadequate  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Myers’s  book,  of  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  a 
Subliminal  Self,  distinct  from,  higher  than,  and  mandatory  over 
the  Self  of  consciousness.  It  betrays  itself  also  in  his  forecast 
of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  finite ,  wherein  ‘  ‘  You  and  I  ’  ’ 
shall  be  one  consciousness.  Since  that  one  consciousness  of 
“You  and  Mo”  is  only  to  be  in  the  far  future,  it  is  not,  of 
course,  the  same  in  kind  with  men’s  common  consciousness 
of  their  present  world,  but  apparently  something  individualised. 
True,  he  holds  in  a  hesitating  way  that  the  individuality  of 
“You  and  Me  ”  will  be  still  maintained.  But  how’  is  he  to 
reconcile  t\ie  two  conceptions  of  distinct  individualities  and 
such  a  common  consciousness?  If  he  simply  means  that  each 
finite  spirit’s  destiny  is  to  be  in  ever-increasing  harmony  of  will 
with  the  divine  will,  as  it  is  all  men’s  experience  now  to  be 
in  growing  cognitive  relation  to  the  same  divine  manifestation 
in  nature,  he  might  have  said  so  plainly.  Then  no  suspicion 
would  have  arisen  of  his  having  a  hankering  after  a  Spinozistic 
merging  in  the  Absolute,  or  indulging  in  any  dream  that  man 
is  subliminally  one  wdth  the  divine.  That  is  sheer  incon¬ 
ceivability  in  the  divine  reference  as  well  as  the  human.  Reality, 
according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  consists  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  and 
its  manifestation  in  finite  spirits.  Therefore,  when  finite  be¬ 
comes  infinite,  the  infinite  is  without  manifestation,  is  subject 
without  object,  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  abstraction.  Finite  and  in¬ 
finite,  viewed  from  the  finite  side,  are  finite  and  its  ideal ; 
view'ed  from  the  divine  side,  arc  the  Absolute  and  its  manifesta¬ 
tion.  On  either  view  the  tw'o  thoughts  have  being  only  in  and 
through  each  other. 

On  Mr.  Campbell’s  view  of  process  from  finite  to  infinite, 
what  becomes  of  the  Christian  .  .  .  and  let  me  add  philosophic 
.  .  .  doctrine  of  man’s  immortality?  The  w’hole  raison  d'etre 
of  man’s  being  is  that  he  may  more  and  more  realise  in 
himself  the  image  of  the  divine.  If  he  attained  perfection,  his 
function  would  be  fulfilled,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
his  continued  existence.  Such  a  view  of  man’s  destiny  may 
have  a  place  in  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  all  his  speculations ;  but  it 
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certainly  will  not  harmonise  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  the  | 
beliefs  of  His  immediate  disciples.  Nor  is  there  a  hint  of  any 
such  consummation  of  human  experience  in  modern  idealism.  I 
Finite  spirit,  while  an  emanation  from  the  divine  and  formed  ■ 
in  its  image,  is  no  more  one  with  it  than  a  reflection  in  a  mirror 
is  one  with  the  object  reflected.  The  tw^o  are  distinct  entities,  ■ 
while  yet  being  the  complements  of  each  other ;  but  the  one  ■ 
is  better  conceived  as  a  mirror-like  reflection  of  the  other  than  P 
as  an  initiatory  stage  of  the  other’s  realisation.  To  carry  out  i 
the  latter  view  consistently,  Mr.  Campbell  should  begin  the  b 
evolutionary  i^rocess  with  some  kind  of  primal  spiritual  nebula,  P 
and  trace  it  on  to  the  perfected  life  of  deity.  A  flight  as  of  a  [ 
boomerang  from  infinite  back  to  infinite  does  not  commend  L 
itself  as  an  adequate  idea  of  evolution.  The  Christian  idea  of  P 
an  eternal  process  of  the  finite  in  the  Father’s  home  of  many  L 
mansions  is  more  in  consonance  with  true  philosophy.  m 

Mr.  Campbell’s  true  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  means 
to  self-realisation  of  the  divine  would  gain  in  significjint  content 
if  he  were  in  better  touch  with  the  more  recent  views  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  He  remains  too  fixedly  at  the  standpoint  of  Darwinism,  | 
and  so  finds  himself  hampered  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
problem  of  evil  and  pain  in  the  world.  All  recent  materialistic 
theories  are  grounded  on  the  Darwinian  principle  of  natural 
selection  by  struggle  for  existence  operating  on  accidental  varia¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  Darwin’s  own  disclaimer  of  any  impli¬ 
cation  in  his  theory  of  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  origin 
of  nature,  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  postulate  of  acci¬ 
dental  variation  led  inevitably  to  the  assumption  that  matter 
and  energy  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  world  of  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Chance  holds  the  field,  and  any  recourse  to  a  directive 
principle  is  superfluous  on  that  supposition.  A  claim  is  made 
indeed  by  some  Darwinians  that  nowadays  “  chance  ”  has  been 
subjected  to  very  careful  study,  and  “  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  orderly  phenomena  in  the  universe.”  But,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  that  only  holds  w'hen  chance  has  certain  fixed 
limits  prescribed  to  its  operation.  Thus  Professor  A.  Fleisch- 
mann,  in  his  severe  handling  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species,  makes  it  a  strong  point  that  those  indefinite 
variations  on  which  Darwin  founded  occur  only  within  specific 
limits,  and  are  never  the  cause  of  such  modifications  of  structure 
as  would  amount  to  a  transformation  of  species.  It  is  only 
when  the  sphere  of  chance  is  strictly  limited  that  it  is  found 
to  be  an  orderly  phenomenon,  but  never  with  any  influence 
on  evolution.  There  are  indications  that  the  Darwinian  law 
of  natural  selection  has  had  its  day,  and  may  cease  to  be  a  main 
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factor  in  scientific  research.  Darwin  himself  in  his  later  days 
gave  more  than  a  hint  of  that  other  principle  of  Adaptation 
which  is  gaining  ground,  especially  in  Germany.  There  is  ample 
evidence  now  that  variation  is  by  no  means  accidental,  but  is 
due  to  an  inherent  capability  of  protoplasm  to  respond  to 
change  of  environment,  the  variations  being  strengthened  and 
brought  to  fixity  by  the  combined  influence  of  heredity  and 
environment. 

This  principle  of  Adaptation  is  all  in  favour  of  Idealism.  The 
environment  cannot  be  the  active  factor.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  changed  environment  is  more  than  the  occasion  for  some 
determining  principle  immanent  in  the  organism  starting  into 
activity.  All  that  the  changed  environment  can  do  is  to  inhibit 
the  life-processes  which  were  essential  for  the  organism  in  the 
previous  environment.  The  change  of  structure  for  survival  in 
the  new  environment  must  be  initiated  in  the  organism  itself. 
And  the  many  instances  given  are  as  strikingly  suggestive  of 
purpose  as  are  the  willed  actions  of  men.  If  we  are  gratified 
to  find  in  all  the  revelations  of  science  a  close  correspondence 
between  our  owm  thought  and  the  regular  operations  of  nature, 
so  that  predictions  of  the  former  are  not  seldom  verified  subse¬ 
quently  by  discoveries  in  the  latter,  there  should  be  no  demur 
to  extend  the  reign  of  law  to  the  origin  of  variations,  and  so 
to  the  entire  course  of  evolution. 

And  if  evolution  is  admitted  on  the  objective  side  of  experi¬ 
ence,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  idealist  should  refuse  it 
entrance  into  the  sphere  of  mental  processes.  All  that  he  is 
concerned  to  deny  is  that  these  can  be  traced  back  to  the  atom 
or  the  ether.  As  the  oak  grow's  from  the  acorn,  the  spiritual 
powers  may  w’ell  grow  from  such  a  germ  of  mind  as  the  vague 
consciousness  of  the  child.  Only  the  germ  must  be  spiritual 
and  not  material.  The  time  may  not  be  yet  when  the  psycho¬ 
logist  will  dispense  altogether  w'ith  a  material  postulate.  But 
as  science  progresses  and  the  lines  of  philosophic  thought  and 
scientific  research  draw  nearer  to  each  other,  as  seemingly  they  are 
beginning  to  do,  it  may  become  possible  to  trace  a  development 
by  sure  stages  from  the  infantile  germ  of  consciousness  to  the 
full  stature  of  humanity  and  all  its  thought-created  environment. 

But  while  this  new  view  of  the  immanent  pow’er  in  proto¬ 
plasm  of  adaptation  to  environment  is  strong  confirmation  of 
the  philosophic  conception  of  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in 
the  universe,  it  entails  a  conception  of  the  divine  which  is  far 
away  from  that  of  Mr.  Campbell.  An  evolutionary  universe 
which  is  not  left  to  the  chance  of  accidental  variations,  but 
which  seems  at  every  stage  in  the  cons  as  in  the  hours  to  be 
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under  the  guidance  of  divine  purposive  intelligence,  suggests 
an  evolutionary  conception  of  the  divine,  but  not  as  process 
from  humanity  to  deity.  That  is  too  Ptolemaic  a  conception. 
The  universe  is  greater  than  man.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  transcendent  God ;  and  if  we  are  to  apply  our  category  of 
evolution  to  the  divine,  it  must  be  to  the  transcendent  divine. 
The  static  conception  of  an  Absolute  perfect  and  complete  may 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  philosophic  conception  for  the  dynamic 
conception  of  a  self-determining  Absolute  whose  essence  is 
process,  and  which,  therefore,  is  itself  evolving,  as  are  its  mani¬ 
festations.  The  Absolute  may  be  a  potentiality  of  infinite  self¬ 
development,  manifested  in  the  endless  upward  progress  of 
finite  spirit  and  its  environment.  As  humanity  develops  in  and 
through  its  own  spiritual  creations,  so  the  Absolute  may  be 
developing  in  the  totality  of  being  through  manifestations  in 
which  the  stages  are  measured  by  eons  of  our  time.  Static 
perfection  of  the  divine  seems  incompatible  with  an  evolutionary 
universe,  and  it  gives  rise  to  insoluble  problems  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  deity  and  finite  experience. 

Such  a  conception  of  Deity  might  have  saved  our  author  from 
a  vain  attempt  to  minimise  the  pain  and  evil  inherent  in  finite 
existence.  He  finds  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pain  “  in  a 
nutshell.”  He  weighs  the  pain  of  the  world  as  the  barometer 
weighs  the  atmosphere.  We  do  not  add  together  the  readings 
of  all  the  barometers  to  learn  the  pressure.  So,  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  we  should  not  add  together  all  the  pains  of  the  world 
to  ascertain  its  amount.  That  is  measured  by  the  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  which  has  endured  the  most.  Tennyson  thought 
differently  :  — 


That  loss  is  common  doth  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more. 

Too  common  :  never  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break. 


Paul  also  thought  differently  when  he  wrote  to  the  Eoman 
Christians  :  “  We  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.”  As  well  might  it  be 
argued  that  the  world’s  wealth,  as  a  whole,  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  him  whose  wealth  is  greatest,  or  that  the  revolutionary 
passion  of  a  mob  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  is  greatest.  It  is  not  safe  to  philosophise  under  the 
auspices  of  a  dogmatic  belief.  That  is  what  the  author  does. 
He  starts  with  the  conviction  that  the  divine  is  absolute  per¬ 
fection,  and  that  leads  him  to  make  the  announcement  that  the 
‘‘  universal  life  ”  realises  his  own  life  by  attenuating  his  own 
perfection.  Would  anyone,  approaching  the  question  without 
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preconception,  dream  that  perfection  could  attenuate  itself  to 
realise  its  own  nature?  Preconception  apart,  one  would  have 
only  the  manifestation  on  which  to  found  a  conception  of  the 
divine  nature ;  and  seeing  what  Mr.  Campbell  calls  imperfection 
in  the  manifestation,  one  would  naturally  infer  imperfection  in 
the  manifested.  But  such  terms  have  no  rightful  place  here. 
Candid  prosecution  of  philosophic  thought  leads  one  to  extend 
to  the  divine  the  notion  of  evolution,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
we  were  at  the  divine  standpoint  we  should  see  it  in  a  different 
light  from  that  of  our  own  finite  thought. 

In  popular  theology  the  divine  is  viewed  as  being  independent 
of  its  manifestation  and  having  existence  prior  to  it.  But  to 
the  idealist  the  notion  of  God  is  the  ideal  of  human  personality, 
and  the  concrete  facts  on  which  it  is  based  are  the  presence  in 
consciousness  of  the  moral  imperative  and  the  impossibihty  of 
conceiving  any  other  origin  of  our  human  personality.  Self- 
determining  spirit  must  derive  from  self-determining  spirit,  but 
there  is  no  call  on  our  thought  to  invest  the  latter  with  more 
than  such  qualities  as  must  belong  to  the  source  of  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  being.  Self-determination  is  the  one  absolute 
differentia  of  spirit,  the  core  of  the  moral  consciousness.  By 
declining  to  transform  the  indefinite  notion  expressed  in  the 
terms  “infinite,”  “perfect,”  and  the  like  into  positive  deter¬ 
mination,  w^e  escape  all  the  difficulties  that  otherwise  beset  a 
theistic  view  of  an  evolutionary  universe.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
fasten  upon  reality  the  empty  abstractions  of  our  finite  thinking. 
To  mature  reflection  the  existence  of  God  prior  to  manifestation 
of  His  being  in  the  universe  is  as  unrealisable  as  the  Hegelian 
non-being,  a  terrain  on  which  thought  can  get  no  foothold. 
That  all  determination  is  negation  is  a  concrete  truth.  There 
I  can  be  no  concreteness,  no  actuality,  no  content,  without  deter- 
I  mination.  Thus  finitude  is  as  necessary  an  element  in  the 
concrete  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  infinitude,  ideality,  in 
i  that  of  the  finite.  Our  Ego,  abstracted  from  manifestation  in 
conscious  states,  eludes  our  thought  because  it  has  no  reality 
apart  from  its  manifestation.  So  with  the  divine  personality. 
We  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise  than  as  attaining  reality 
through  its  manifestation  in  a  universe  of  finite  relations.  But 
no  height  attained  can  stay  the  aspiration  towards  higher.  If 

Iit  could,  it  w’ould  be  the  beginning  of  degeneration.  Spirit 
that  ceases  to  aspire  is  doomed.  Without  conation,  thought 
would  flicker  out,  and  how  can  there  be  will  where  there  is 
no  aspiration  ?  Man  cannot  do  otherwise  than  base  his 
notion  of  the  divine  on  what  is  highest  in  himself,  and  as 
static  perfection  is-  an-  inconceivability  amounting  to  self -con- 
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tradiction  in  man’s  own  case,  we  cannot  include  it  in  our  philo¬ 
sophic  conception  of  the  divine.  As  self-consciousness  is  the 
centralising  unity  in  our  world,  and  the  moral  consciousness  is 
the  dominating  factor  therein,  so  must  we  believe  that  the 
divine  self-consciousness  is  the  unifying  principle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  the  evolutionary  process  is  directed  towards 
ethical  ends.  But  process  there  must  be,  for  us,  in  the  divine 
thought,  as  its  manifestation  is  being  traced  in  all  fields  of 
scientific  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  evolution. 

hlr.  Campbell  has  small  right  to  call  the  theology  he  proffers 
a  theology  of  science  so  long  as  he  clings  to  any  vestige  of 
supernaturalism.  A  universe  which  moves  towards  ethical  ends 
must  be  intelligible,  therefore  not  liable  to  eccentric  inter¬ 
ference  with  its  regular  development,  either  in  nature  or  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  We  cannot  reconcile  invariable  sequence 
in  external  nature  with  interference  therewith  in  the  interest  of 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  idea.  Mr.  Campbell  banishes 
the  supernatural  from  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
He  banishes  it,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  from  the  lives  of 
Jesus  himself  and  his  Galilean  followers.  Probably  he  would 
have  banished  it  altogether  from  his  New  Theology,  if  he  had 
not  found  w'hat  he  deemed  a  safe  anchorage  for  it  in  Mr. 
Myers’s  book.  To  the  scientific  heresy  of  the  Subliminal  Self 
as  propounded  in  that  book  he  hitches  on  his  faith  in  the 
immanence  of  the  divine ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
philosophy  savours  more  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch  than  of  the  best  thinking  of  philosophic 
idealism.  It  is  by  the  Subliminal  Self  apparently  that  he 
makes  contact  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  That  is  said 
to  be  our  Higher  Self,  the  true  seat  of  the  moral  imperative. 
He  would  have  found  more  reliable  guidance  as  to  what  basis 
of  truth  there  is  in  the  theory  of  the  Subconscious,  in  Professor 
Jastrow’s  volume  published  last  year,  than  in  the  too  fascinating 
pages  of  Mr.  Myers.  From  that  record  of  the  painstaking  and 
thorough  researches  of  an  able  and  scientific  expert  he  would 
learn  how  far  subconsciousness  is  from  being  the  habitat  of 
the  higher  self,  how  incompatible  its  supposed  dominancy  is 
with  the  evolutionary  idea  ...  a  dominancy  of  lapsed  conscious 
experiences  and  of  low  grades  of  feeling  started  by  organic 
stimulation  .  .  .  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  find  the  traces  of 
divine  presence  among  the  debris  that  forms  the  raw  material 
of  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.  A  true  philosophy  finds 
the  divine  clement  in  the  highest  states  of  consciousness,  iu 
the  developed  will,  the  purified  ideal,  the  clearest  spiritual 
vision ;  and  common  sense  in  men  of  genius  themselves  has 
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always  found  the  essence  of  their  genius  to  consist  in  the  power 
of  taking  infinite  pains,  and  not  in  spasmodic  visitations  from 
subconscious  depths.  The  new  psychology  to  which  Mr.  Campbell 
appeals  allows  subconsciousness  no  higher  rank  than  to  be 
the  handmaid  of  the  conscious,  retaining  for  after  use  materials 
that  would  hamper  conscious  life  and  make  it  an  impossible 
burden.  The  New  Theologian  would  do  well  to  jettison  the 
mystical  nonsense  of  the  Subliminal  Self. 

Nor  is  our  author’s  theology  of  science  much  en  rapport  with 
scientific  thought  in  the  remarks  he  makes  regarding  the 
miracles  of  healing  in  the  New  Testament.  He  favours  the  view 
that  similar  “  miracles  ”  are  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day 
under  the  auspices  of  Christian  Science,  hypnotism,  and  the 
like.  Careful  analysis  of  the  recorded  miracles  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  healing  are  of  a  kind  not  amenable 
to  normal  spiritual  influences ;  so  Mr.  Campbell  must  either 
give  them  up,  or  acknowledge  his  theology  to  be  something  less 
than  scientific.  Indeed,  it  has  a  strongly  unscientific  flavour. 

“  Given  a  time  and  a  mental  atmosphere  in  which  men 
expected  miracles  of  this  sort,  and  given  a  personality  of  such 
wonderful  magnetic  force  as  that  of  Jesus,  such  miracles  would 
be  sure  to  happen.”  Omit  the  clause  containing  the  name  of 
I  Jesus,  and  insert  the  words  “to  be  believed”  before  “to 
I  happen,”  and  science  will  not  say  nay.  There  are  other 
<  miracles,  however,  of  a  different  kind  which  Mr.  Campbell  is 
“not  prepared  to  brush  aside  as  pure  childish  fancies.”  They 
belong,  it  seems,  to  ‘‘the  poetry  of  religious  experience.”  How 
would  religious  rhetoric  fare  without  that  precious  boon?  There 
is  “  valuable  truth  contained  in  that  particular  form  of  state¬ 
ment.”  To  it  ‘‘belong  the  accounts  about  the  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  on  the  hillside  round  about  Elisha,  the  whirl¬ 
wind  in  which  Elijah  ascended  to  heaven,  and  Jesus  walking  on 
the  sea.”  Science  will  not  take  kindly  to  these  ‘‘  forms  of  the 
Oriental  imagination,”  however  well  suited  they  may  be  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  sentimental  religiosity.  Rabbinical  ingenuity,  it 
seems,  still  lingers  among  us  for  the  delectation  of  simple  piety. 
That  ‘  ‘  inside  of  things  truer  than  history  ’  ’  which  myth  and 
legend  reveal  has  to  be  stripped  of  its  ‘  ‘  Oriental  form  ’  ’  before 
it  can  serve  the  purposes  of  science.  When  the  stripping  is 
thoroughly  done,  the  myth  and  legend  become  useful  guides  to 
the  psychology  of  a  period,  as  the  scientific  historian  knows. 
But  he  has  little  respect  for  the  ‘‘Oriental  form,”  however 
good  its  right  may  be  to  liv'e  on  in  poetry. 

The  New  Theology  is  said  by  its  author  to  be  the  theology 
of  Socialism.  Take  what  view  man  may  of  the  personality  of 
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Jesus,  could  anything  be  more  antithetic  to  his  ideal  of  a 
Kingdom  of  God  than  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  Socialism? 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  dependent  on  no 
special  type  of  social  organisation.  Its  realm  is  the  heart,  and 
its  realisation  only  possible  through  the  moi’alisation  of  society. 
Socialism  as  preached  by  the  men  whom  Mr.  Campbell  desig¬ 
nates  its  prophets  is  a  despair  of  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  substitution  for  it  of  an  order  of  things  whicli 
would  relegate  it  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  It  implies  that  man 
is  incapable  of  freely  living  in  obedience  to  the  golden  rule  of 
fair  and  honest  dealing.  Yet  while  men  are  in  that  woful  moral 
condition,  they  would  nationalise  all  capital  and  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  and  of  necessity  entrust  its  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  bureaucracy  that  would  have  better  opportunity  and 
no  less  inclination  than  the  individual  capitalist  to  trample  on 
the  freedom  of  the  citizens.  Is  that  the  way  Mr.  Campbell 
would  aid  men  to  evolve  from  humanity  to  divinity?  Would  he 
look  to  a  cataclysmic  transformation  of  society  to  bring  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  instead  of  basing 
his  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  society  on  the  moralisation  of 
individuals  ? 

The  great  objection  to  Socialism  that  should  weigh  with  the 
religious  reformer  is  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit.  As  an  ideal  of  justice  to  all  men.  Socialism  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  But  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Campbell's 
Socialist  friends  it  would  crush  individual  initiative,  whereas 
the  Christian  ideal  is  free  moral  amelioration  of  society,  with 
steady  increase  of  individual  freedom  as  the  citizens  come  more 
under  the  rule  of  reason  in  their  lives,  and  thereby  aid  in 
realising  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Where  hearty  goodwill  does 
not  go  with  service,  the  constrained  service  is  slavery  of  the 
spirit.  Better  that  man  should  consider  the  wealth  he  amasses 
by  honest  and  honourable  industry  as  a  trust  which  he  ought 
to  administer  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  ideal  citizen 
will  lead  a  simple  life,  invest  his  capital  in  ways  that  will  best 
add  to  the  world’s  store  of  real  wealth,  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  material,  and  find  more  enjoyment  from  his  means  the 
more  widely  its  benefits  are  distributed.  Extremists  look  too 
far  into  the  future.  It  savours  of  presumption  to  draw  up  a 
liaper  constitution  for  futurity.  Wiser  far  to  follow  the  counsel 
given  long  ago  :  ‘  ‘  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

l\Ir.  Campbell  will  probably  come  to  see  that  his  New 
Theology  is  only  a  halfway  house  which  cannot  be  his  permanent 
home.  From  an  utterance  of  his,  more  recent  than  his  book, 
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it  appears  that  he  boggles  at  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
Apostles’  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  their  leader  from  the  dead. 
Yet  if  he  pondered  well  the  strange  psychology  of  the  time, 
the  animistic  ideas  that  universally  prevailed,  and  put  in  juxta¬ 
position  therewith  certain  present-day  phenomena  that  figure 
largely  in  the  literature  of  psychical  research,  he  might  find 

I  that  a  natural  explanation  of  their  belief  is  not  so  far  to  seek. 

A  natural  dream,  such  as  those  recorded  of  Paul  and  viewed  by 
the  writer  as  supernatural  visions,  or  a  sense-projection  of  sub¬ 
conscious  imaginings  of  a  kind  not  unknown  in  present-day 
I  experience,  would  yield  material  enough  for  a  natural  explana¬ 
tion.  To  a  thoroughgoing  Idealist  it  must  be  incredible  that 
there  has  been  any  miraculous  departure  from  the  regular  order 
I  of  nature  to  give  man  a  revelation  of  the  divine.  Whenever 
any  fact  comes  within  the  ken  of  our  faculties,  w'e  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  regard  it  as  being  within  the  system  of  nature, 
I  and  therefore  capable  of  fitting  into  the  context  of  our  intelli¬ 
gible  experience.  The  real  must  be  one  system,  or  the  cosmos 
becomes  a  chaos.  The  question  for  us  is,  will  the  historical 
basis  of  orthodox  Christianity  fit  into  the  texture  of  a  universe 
p  conceivable  to  the  mind  of  modern  times?  To  accept  it,  we 
must  either  hark  back  to  the  plane  of  medimval  thought,  or 
we  must  hope  for  an  advance  upon  our  present  conceptions  that 
,  will  harmonise  those  strange  occurrences  wdth  the  rest  of 

it  ^  ^  ^ 

p  human  experience;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  history  would 
L  lose  its  import  as  the  vehicle  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  A 
I  divided  mind  is  now  an  impossibility.  A  man  cannot  be  other 
*  than  the  child  of  his  time.  He  must  draw  his  living  creed 
from  his  spiritual  environment,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough 

II  to  be  the  recipient  in  his  own  spirit  of  some  unmistakable 
divine  communication.  While  he  will  be  wise  if  he  claims  no 
finality  for  the  Weltanschauung  of  his  time,  he  may  not,  if  an 
j  idealist,  question  the  divine  guidance  of  the  race  in  the  present 
I  as  in  the  past. 

In  an  age  of  the  world  when  it  was  the  general  belief  of 
cultured  minds  that  the  universe  was  a  dualism  of  matter  and 
I  spirit,  that  there  wms  antagonism  between  the  two,  and  that 
the  hope  of  man  rested  on  the  possibility  of  the  victory  of  spirit 
^  over  matter;  when  the  profound  yet  imperfect  thought  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  held  sw’ay  over  the  best  minds,  and  bore 
fruit  in  the  stoicism  w'hich  regarded  existence  as  an  evil  to  be 
borne  with  inflexible  resolution  by  the  strong ;  it  was  a  natural 
:  demand  of  the  heart  that  there  should  be  some  interposition 
■  of  spiritual  power  to  free  mankind  from  the  intolerable  tyranny 
of  nature.  The  strange  beliefs  that  were  then  current  are 
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paralleled  only  in  the  rudest  communities  of  the  present.  More 
than  human  power  was  demanded  to  make  the  world  a  place 
habitable  by  men.  To  the  thought  of  that  day  miracle  was  no 
violation  of  natural  order,  for  excejit  among  the  few,  there  was 
no  conception  of  any  natural  order  to  be  violated.  Every  nation, 
every  tribe,  had  its  own  suix?rnatural  form  of  religion.  A 
religion  without  some  supernatural  element  would  have  been 
summarily  repudiated  as  unworthy  of  belief. 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  of  all  the  faiths  of 
the  world,  Christianity  is  the  one  of  which  no  natural  explana¬ 
tion  is  possible.  Suppose  we  had  as  scanty  records  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  we  have  of  the  first  Christian  century 
in  Palestine,  how  far  should  we  come  short  of  a  reasoned 
knowledge  of  the  marvellous  developments  of  the  nineteenth! 
Yet,  forsooth,  because  we  cannot  trace  in  full  detail  the  rise 
and  development  of  Christianity  from  sources  hidden  away 
under  the  debris  of  the  early  centuries,  we  are  to  be  shut  up 
to  acceptance  of  a  supernatural  origin  on  the  authority  of  persons 
having  the  culture  of  Galilean  peasants  and  saturated  with  all 
the  superstitious  notions  of  the  ancient  world.  Can  leading 
minds  in  the  churches  continue  to  beguile  themselves  writh  such 
delusive  expectations? 


The  main  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  how  vain 
it  is  to  derive  the  materials  of  a  religious  faith  from  any  philo 
sophical  system.  Philosophy  is  valuable  only  as  a  criticism  of 
intuitions.  It  can  better  tell  what  not  to  believe  than  what 
to  believe.  The  religious  consciousness  must  find  somewhere 
in  experience  some  concrete  realisation  of  the  religious  ideal, 
We  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  found  an  absolute  realisa¬ 
tion  of  it.  But  if  a  simpler  creed  is  desired,  and  if  in  the 
personality  and  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  there 
are  materials  enough  for  the  construction  of  such  a  creed,  the 
most  hopeful  method  will  he  to  dwell  exclusively  on  them,  ^’o 
churchman  will  question  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.  No  metaphysical  speculations  are  needed  to 
make  His  teaching  intelligible.  It  is  all  simplicity  itself, homely 
practical  wisdom,  an  ethic  addressed  to  the  ordinary  intelli 
gence,  and  more  appreciated  in  His  own  day  by  simple-minded 
folk  than  by  those  possessing  all  the  culture  of  the  time  and 
country.  The  duties  He  enjoined  make  no  extravagant  demand 
for  self-sacrifice.  He  simply  requires  us  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  That  implies  no  altruistic 
Schwdrmerei.  Translated  into  modern  terms,  it  just  means 
fair  dealing  between  man  and  man.  There  is  nothing  there 
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of  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  roaming  the  world  in  quest  of 
altruistic  adventure.  Self  has  a  value  per  se.  Social  service 
would  be  poorly  rendered  if  Self  were  neglected.  Self  has  its 
rights,  and  they  must  be  vindicated  at  times,  Tolstoi  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  assertion  of  them  is  called  for  to  balance  the 
frothy  sentimentalism  so  much  more  apt  to  evaporate  into  airy 
speech  than  to  condense  into  solid  results.  Society  could 
dispense  with  much  proffered  self-sacrificing  love,  if  it  could  obtain 
evenhanded  justice  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  ills  that 
provide  a  field  for  self-sacrifice.  A  more  sober  creed,  a  more 
common-sense  view  of  the  functions  of  a  Church  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  training  in  good  citizenship  as  well  as  for  the  culture 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  is  what  the  time  needs,  and  what 
the  Church  may  supply  by  going  back  from  councils  and  apostolic 
speculations  to  the  pure  personality  and  the  homely  teaching 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  One  thing  is  practically  certain,  that 
no  discoveries  of  science  or  results  of  historical  research  will 
ever  make  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  unworthy  to  be  the 
guide  of  life  for  mankind.  Nor  will  the  religious  consciousness 
ever  accept  any  conception  of  God’s  relation  to  man  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  Fatherhood,  which  the  world  owes  supremely 
to  Jesus. 

One  precious  outcome  of  recent  discussions  is  a  virtually 
unanimous  acknowledgment  that  w’hat  is  required  is  not  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  Christian  sects,  but  amalgamation 
on  some  basis  of  widest  possible  agreement.  The  great  ideal 
of  Jesus  was  a  Kingdom  of  God.  That  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  external  arrangement.  How  else  can  it  be  attained 
except  by  moral  means?  If  men’s  lives  were  conformed  to 
the  ethical  ideas  of  Jesus,  society  would  not  be  far  short  of 
a  Kingdom  of  God.  Common  honesty  would  be  a  great  step 
in  advance. 

There  is  only  one  sphere  in  which  the  will  to  believe  can 
create  its  object,  and  that  is  the  sphere  of  a  man’s  own  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  will  to  believe  in  an  objective  reality,  for 
there  belief  must  depend  on  some  form  of  cognition,  and  the 
object  of  cognition  cannot  be  the  person’s  own  creation.  But 
when  a  man  wills  to  believe  in  himself,  the  volition  tends  to 
create  the  object  to  be  believed  in.  The  power  of  willing  to 
believe  in  oneself  has  created  personalities  that  have  fought 
their  way  over  mountains  of  difficulty  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
It  will  be  the  extension  of  that  power  from  the  few  to 
the  many  that  will  effect  the  salvation  of  society.  The  Church 
is  learning  better  every  day  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  and 
women,  themselves  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  by  sheer 
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human  sympathy  and  the  pattern  of  a  good  life,  to  reach  the 
better  nature  that  is  never  altogether  absent  even  from  the  vilest, 
and  so  to  lead  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  walk  with  them  in 
wisdom’s  ways. 

Why  should  not  the  Church’s  creed  be  accommodated  to 
what  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  Church’s  practice?  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  great  Christian  union  based  on  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  belief  in  the  divine  Fatherhood?  Complaint 
is  made  by  friends  of  the  churches  that  men  of  ability 
and  energy  are  deterred  from  entering  the  service  of  religion 
by  difficulties  regarding  the  creeds.  All  such  difficulties  would 
disappear  in  the  case  of  desirable  men  if  they  had  only  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  moral  teaching  and  the  divine  Fatherhood.  That 
would  allow  wide  latitude  for  different  forms  of  doctrine  and 
ritual.  A  simple  natural  religion  such  as  Jesus  certainly 
taught,  unencumbered  with  metaphysical  subtleties,  would 
commend  itself  to  the  common  intelligence  and  regain  influence 
over  the  masess,  and  would  at  the  same  time  put  the  Church 
en  rapport  with  the  science  and  culture  of  modern  life. 

It  is  for  the  national  Church  to  lead  the  way.  A  career  more 
glorious  and  beneficent  than  all  her  jiast  would  be  in  store  for 
her,  if  her  clergy  were  vowed  to  live  and  teach  the  simple 
morality  of  Jesus,  and  to  administer  the  consolations  of  the 
divine  Fatherhood  with  the  simplicity  of  their  Master.  Such  a 
vow  would  embody  the  soul-life  of  all  the  creeds,  while  being 
elastic  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  types  oi 
mind  and  the  ever-expanding  thought  of  successive  generations. 
Let  the  ritualist  have  his  ritual,  the  broad-churchman  his  free¬ 
dom,  the  evangelical  his  severe  simplicity  of  forms  and  faith 
in  the  supernatural.  It  ought  to  be  a  marvellous  eccentricih 
of  belief  or  ritual  that  would  unfit  men  to  work  together  in 
furtherance  of  a  ‘Kingdom  of  God  under  the  code  of  the 
Christian  ethic  vitalised  by  faith  in  the  divine  Fatherhood. 

D.  Balsillie. 


SUFFEAGIST  TACTICS:  PAST  AND  PKESENT. 


When  the  spirit  of  revolt  among  women  manifested  itself  in 
the  political  world,  it  was  met  by  almost  universal  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  public,  the  Press,  and  the  politician  united  with  the 
older  school  of  Suffragists  in  indignant  and  scandalised  protest. 
The  little  group  of  rebel  women  responsible  for  the  new  tactics 
was  condemned  as  a  body  of  hooligans,  fanatics,  and  disreputable 
notoriety-hunters.  Caricature  and  lampoon  greeted  their  every 
effort.  The  attitude  of  the  Press  varied  from  stately  and  unspar¬ 
ing  protest  in  publications  of  consequence,  through  ridicule, 
misrepresentation  and  contemptuous  familiarity,  to  gutter  abuse. 
The  officials  of  the  orthodox  Suffrage  Societies  hastened  to 
repudiate  the  rebels  anew  after  every  act  of  rebellion. 
Sympathetic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  principle  at  stake,  such  support  being  based 
evidently  not  on  conviction,  but  on  an  assumed  universal  pledge 
of  women  to  behave  as  good  girls.  According  to  the  agonised 
predictions  of  conventional  Suffragists  and  the  jubilant  announce¬ 
ments  of  their  foes,  the  methods  of  rebellion  succeeded  in  putting 
back  the  Suffrage  movement  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
iu  the  space  of  a  few’  months. 

But  this  could  not  last  long.  The  spirit  behind  the  new 
rebellion  was  too  strong,  and  its  appeal  too  universal,  for  the 
first  tumult  of  abuse  to  silence  it ;  the  very  tactics  condemned 
irresistibly  begot  questionings,  and  the  woman’s  obvious  right, 
and  still  more  obvious  need,  could  not  but  bring  justification. 
A  few  months  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  hysteria 
of  shocked  convention  died  down,  and  people  began  to  think. 
The  members  of  the  Suffrage  Societies  ceased  to  resent  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  their  own  old  policy  contained  in  every  justification  of 
the  new,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  past  experience  found 
some  measure  of  excuse  for  the  impatience  of  the  law-breakers. 
The  responsible  j)ress-man  going  out  to  seek  for  a  notoriety- 
hunting  ho{iji^||||discovered  generally  a  mild-mannered  and 
lady-like  womB^f  parts,  and  in  time  became  honest  enough 
to  say  so.  Even  among  the  politicians  there  were  found  some 
who  saw  behind  the  unwomanly  proceedings  the  justification  of 
a  great  sense  of  injury.  The  public,  stirred  from  the  first  by 
curiosity,  began  to  find  something  admirable  in  the  pluck  and 
originality  of  the  rebels. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  indication  of  the  basis  of  public 
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opinion,  that  it  was  the  personality  of  the  agitators,  not  any 
acceptance  of  their  tactics,  which  first  produced  the  change. 
In  spite  of  strong  sex  and  party  prejudice,  in  spite  of  shocked 
decorum  and  misinterpretation,  the  personality  of  the  Neo- 
Suffragist  triumphed.  It  was  recognised  that  these  women  were 
in  deadly  earnest,  and  that  they  were  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  moral  justification  and  political  soundness  of  their  course. 
Differing  in  character,  social  status,  and  capacity  one  from 
another,  they  shared  two  things  in  common — a  determination  to 
end  the  political  subjection  of  women,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  only  way  to  that  goal  was  by  sacrifice,  revolt,  and  protest. 
They  flung  themselves  against  an  unsympathetic  world ;  and 
the  world  recognised  their  courage.  They  set  themselves  to 
defy  convention,  to  shatter  smug  hypocrisies,  to  carry  by  assault 
the  strongholds  of  prejudice,  and  to  gather  the  forces  of  success 
from  personal  suffering  and  popular  condemnation.  Such  action, 
if  it  be  strenuous  enough  to  aw’aken  life  in  the  dead  depths  of 
our  racial  soul,  wrings  from  us  its  own  triumph.  We  may  not 
agree ;  we  must  admire.  So  the  Nco- Suffragist  ceased  to  have 
personal  insult  poured  upon  her ;  her  motives  were  admitted  as 
pure  and  public-spirited;  her  object  was  worthy  of  all  praise: 
but  her  methods  continued  to  be  met  by  kindly  admonition  and 
good  advice,  and  brought  upon  her  the  charge  of  mistaken  over- 
zeal.  This  is  still  the  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women — they  admire  the  agitator,  they  resent  the  wrong  against 
which  she  agitates ;  but  they  condemn  the  methods  of  agitation. 

Three  classes  of  objections  are  formulated  against  the  tactics 
of  revolt  for  which  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union  is 
responsible.  The  first  class  is  put  forw’ard  by  those  who  tempera¬ 
mentally  and  by  training  are  opposed  to  the  practice  and  advo¬ 
cacy  of  violence ;  the  second  class  is  voiced  by  the  sentiment  of 
sex  or  party ;  and  the  third  is  due  to  ignorance  of  history  and 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  struggle.  The  third  class  is  the 
most  imjxirtant,  and  can  only  be  met  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
position  of  w^omen  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Suffrage 
movement.  The  tw’o  minor  classes  of  objections  can  be  shortly 
disposed  of.  The  non-resistant  and  conservative  opposition  is 
incompatible  with  human  liberty.  To  deny  women  the  right 
of  protest,  even  of  violent  protest,  against  the  denial  of  a  right, 
is  to  condemn  the  means  by  which  all  our  present  liberties  were 
gained,  and  to  throw  the  w’eight  of  one’s  support  upon  the  side 
of  those  forces  which  make  for  tyranny  and  slavery.  Rebellion 
is  not  only  justifiable,  it  is  necessary.  The  responsibility  for 
the  struggle,  suffering,  and  loss  which  rebellion  entails  must 
rest,  not  upon  the  rebels  who  seek  a  right — their  liberty— but 
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upon  those  holders  of  power  who  refuse  that  right  to  argument 
and  reason,  and  thus  make  violence  imperative. 

That  objection  to  the  tactics  of  rebellion  which  is  based  upon 
1  sex-sentiment  takes  the  quasi-chivalrous  guise  of  condemning 
in  women  what  it  extols  in  men.  Men  may  fight ;  women  should 
suffer.  For  a  woman  to  be  brave  and  daring  under  the  goad 
of  a  great  wrong,  for  her  to  forget  because  of  it  such  petty 
things  as  deportment  and  convention,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
opix)nents,  for  that  woman  to  be  unwomanly.  It  is  useless 
i)eihai>s  to  point  out  that  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  conception 
of  what  a  woman  should  be  bears  very  little  relation  to  what 
a  woman  really  is,  and  that  the  appeal  to  such  a  conception  is 
mere  unreasoning  sentiment.  “  Womanliness”  in  the  past  was 
very  much  a  matter  of  coercion.  But  even  in  the  days  of  the 
worst  servitude  the  natural  woman’s  capacity  for  rebellion  was 
not  entirely  curbed  by  ducking-stools,  whipping-posts,  and 
gossips-bridles.  She  struggled  for  her  personal  liberty  as  fiercely 
as  man  struggled  for  his.  Her  isolation  and  her  double  bonds 
made  her  fight  the  harder,  and  she  has  still  much  to  win.  But 
there  is  no  cleavage  along  the  line  of  sex  between  the  human 
needs  and  passions  of  men  and  women.  The  methods  of  the 
oppressed,  whether  men  or  women,  must  always  be  the  methods 
of  rebels.  No  other  way  is  left  open  to  them.  The  kind  of 
sentimental  objection  which  would  bar  women  from  any  active 
i  protest  against  injustice,  is  itself  bred  of  the  wrong  w’e  resent. 
It  sets  up  a  lower  standard  of  need  and  liberty  for  women  than 
is  accepted  for  men ;  it  is  akin  in  its  chivalrous  pretence  to 
humbug ;  and  it  supplies  emphatic  proof  of  the  need  of  the 
purification  of  revolt. 

The  biassed  judgment  of  the  partisan  has  produced  another 
sentimental  objection  to  the  tactics  of  the  Neo-Suffragists.  The 
policy  of  rebellion  consists  of  agitation  by  protest,  and  direct 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  power,  and  it  is  the  anti- 
Government  activity  which  is  here  condemned  and  misrepre¬ 
sented.  The  motive  and  policy  of  the  attack  upon  the  present 
Government  are  represented  as  being  directed  by  anti-Liboral 
=  feeling.  This  is  not  true.  The  name  of  the  party  which  happens 
^  to  be  in  power  matters  not  at  all  to  those  who  are  denied  the 
right  of  self-government.  To  them  all  administrations  are  alike 
tyrannies.  The  Neo- Suffragist  recognises  the  need  of  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  before  wnmen  can  be  enfranchised ;  she  recog¬ 
nises  the  power  which  resides  in  the  existing  Government  at 
any  time.  The  Government  of  the  day,  she  says,  can  enfranchise 
women,  and  if  it  refuses  to  do  so  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
‘  enemy,  and  those  to  whom  it  denies  freedom  must  make  war 
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upon  it.  Upon  this  basis  has  been  built  up  the  anti-Government  [ 
policy,  which  has  supplied  a  rallying-ground  for  women  of  every  [ 
political  creed.  The  fact  that  the  Liberal  Government  was  first  | 
attacked  is  a  non-essential — a  mere  matter  of  chance.  The 
coming  into  power  of  the  present  administration  and  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  rebellion  among  women  happened  to  synchronise.  But 
the  policy  sweeps  aw'ay  parties,  and  lays  bare  the  relation  between 
the  fettered  subject  and  the  ruling  power.  It  is  not  party  or 
anti-party ;  it  is  anti-autocracy. 

The  greater  objections  which  have  still  to  be  met  seek  to  show 
that  the  tactics  of  rebellion  arc  unnecessary,  premature,  and 
harmful,  that  they  are  illogical  and  unprincipled,  and  that  they 
are  doomed  to  failure.  These  objections  can  only  be  silenced 
by  reference  to  history,  and  by  an  examination  of  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  an  inquiry  gives  a  complete  and  emphatic  justifiw- 
tion  to  rebellion.  By  the  failure  of  other  methods,  by  precedent, 
by  principle,  by  need,  and  by  the  present  wonderful  promise  of 
the  movement ,  the  women  who  instituted  the  campaign  of  protest 
are  justified  in  full  measure. 

When  in  1867  the  first  organised  Women’s  Suffrage  Societies 
came  into  existence,  they  set  for  themselves  the  task  of  securing 
a  parliamentary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  every 
available  method  of  constitutional  agitation  they  sought  to  break 
down  prejudice  and  bring  conviction  to  the  individual.  The 
pioneer  Suffragists  assumed  that  argument  and  reason  would 
finally  triumph,  and,  strong  in  this  belief,  devoted  their  powers 
to  the  presentment  of  an  irrefutable  case.  During  the  twenty 
years  in  which  they  were  building  up  the  desired  majority,  they 
evolved  a  theory  which  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  attainment 
of  their  end.  It  might  be  aptly  called  the  theory  of  good  conduct, 
for  it  limited  the  Suffrage  propaganda  to  the  mildest  persuasion, 
the  politest  and  most  dignified  advocacy,  and  condemned  all 
warmth,  all  vigour,  all  attack,  as  unworthy  of  the  woman’s 
cause.  It  succeeded  in  giving  the  whole  movement  a  character 
of  shadowy  unreality,  the  influence  of  which  infected  both  the 
Suffragists  and  the  politicians  they  had  set  out  to  convert. 
Studied  moderation  of  speech  under  all  circumstances,  an  over¬ 
patient  dignity,  and  an  attitude  of  pleading  for  privilege,  rather 
than  one  of  claiming  a  right,  became  universal  on  the  side  of 
the  advocates  of  woman’s  liberty.  The  natural  result  on  the 
side  of  the  politician  was  an  attitude  which  was  a  mixture  of 
good-humoured  toleration  and  contempt,  tempered  in  personal 
or  social  relations  with  a  superficial  chivalry.  So  that  by  the 
time  that  the  real  educational  work  of  converting  a  majority  of 
legislators  had  been  accomplished  in  the  eighties,  this  pernicious 
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doctrine  of  decorum  had  also  accomplished  much.  It  had 
produced  among  politicians  that  unstatesmanlike  irresponsibility 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  since  treated  women’s 
claims. 

The  parliamentary  record  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  record 
of  failure,  it  is  true,  but  not  a  record  of  humiliating  failure.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  indeed  refused  to  remove  the  sex- 
disability,  but  it  had  not  done  so  with  insult  and  contempt ;  and 
a  sense  of  progress  remained,  while  every  change  of  administration 
brought  more  pledged  supporters  from  the  constituencies.  Hopes 
ran  high  in  the  days  which  preceded  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1884. 
From  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Commons  and  in  the  country 
this  measure  was  expected  to  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women.  But,  in  spite  of  widespread  propaganda 
and  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  the  traditional  spirit  of  the 
Suffrage  movement  had  its  effect.  Not  only  were  women  not 
included  in  the  Eeform  Bill,  but  when  an  amendment  to 
include  them  was  moved,  104  pledged  supporters  broke 
their  pledges  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  did  so  appar¬ 
ently  without  any  sense  of  their  own  dishonour.  These  men 
flung  their  broken  pledges  in  the  faces  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  and  the  organised  Women’s  Suffrage  Societies  bore 
the  insulting  betrayal  without  a  single  adequate  protest. 

Up  to  this  point  the  tactics  of  education  and  argument  had 
not  only  been  necessary,  but  would  have  been  effective,  had 
they  been  adopted  in  a  less  obsequious  spirit.  But  with  this 
first  great  betrayal  came  the  imperative  call  for  change.  The 
only  fitting  and  adequate  reply  of  women  Suffragists  to  the  Liberal 
betrayal  of  that  year  w  as  a  great  act  of  organised  defiance  and 
protest.  The  gage  should  have  been  flung  down  with  decisive 
challenge.  The  educational  policy  of  securing  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have  been  supplemented  by  an 
energetic  fighting  policy  for  forcing  that  majority  to  keep 
faith.  The  old  policy  alone  w’as  insufficient.  The  104 
broken  pledges  proved  this  emphatically.  With  them  should 
have  ended  the  period  of  reliance  on  argument  and  the  individual 
Member  of  Parliament. 

But  the  policy  of  pleading  for  privilege  continued  for  twenty 
years  after  events  had  called  for  change.  The  insulted  Suffragists 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  doctrine  of  decorum.  At  any  cost 
women  must  preserve  their  external  dignity,  and  a  policy  of 
protest  and  attack  was  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  it. 
-  Where  the  old  shibboleths  alone  w’ere  not  sufficient,  party  feeling 
effectively  dammed  up  the  waters  of  rebellion.  So  strong  were 
'  tradition  and  prejudice  that,  to  be  quite  fair,  the  average  Suffragist 
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never  dreamed  of  the  tactics  demanded  by  the  position.  The  ! 
hour  having  passed  in  which  strength  and  success  might  haTel 
been  found,  the  movement  deteriorated  into  the  merest  shadow  I 
of  an  agitation.  The  spirit  and  power  were  gone  out  of  it.  The  I 
repeated  betrayals  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  series  of  despic- 1 
able  tricks  and  evasions,  the  strange  helples.sness  of  professiD»i 
friends,  the  contemptuous  baiting  by  enemies,  raised  only  a  few  I 
scattered  personal  protests  quite  ineffective  and  insufficient.  A? 
insult  after  insult  was  heaped  upon  them,  as  year  after  year  they 
suffered  betrayal,  the  prospects  of  the  statutory  recognition  o' 
w^omen  as  citizens  surely  receded.  An  agitation  without  spirit 
is  dead  :  the  public  neither  knows  nor  cares  about  it ;  the  politician, 
measuring  it  by  its  capacity  to  help  or  punish — by  its  emotional 
and  voting  strength,  contemptuously  ignores  it;  prejudice  anii 
indifference  combine  to  close  against  it  the  great  avenues  of  the 
Press.  A  movement  that  does  not  resent  and  punish  betrayal 
is  doomed.  | 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  w-ondered  at  that  during  the  twenty 
years  through  which  this  unresented  betrayal  continued  cleavage 
after  cleavage  took  place  in  the  ranks.  An  ill-defined  sense  o! 
dissatisfaction  crept  into  the  Suffragist  body,  and  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  traditional  policy  was  half-consciously  recognised. 
But  convention  w^as  too  strong  for  the  real  needs  to  be  seen  and 
met.  Still  incapable  of  the  assertion  of  rights,  the  dissatisfied 
women  devoted  themselves  to  service.  Some  women  gave  their 
time  and  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  men’s  political  parties, 
and  some  toiled  for  the  community  in  the  avenues  of  service 
w’hich  were  open  to  them.  Apart  from  the  passion  for  self- 
devotion  which  has  always  influenced  women,  this  movement 
towards  wider  service  was  dictated  by  a  new  policy  of  persuasion. 
It  w-as  felt  by  many  women  that  woman’s  capacity  and  usefulness 
in  politics  must  be  proved  before  political  sex-equality  could 
be  w’on.  Man,  they  said,  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
women’s  right  to  vote.  Tjogically,  this  should  have  been 
sufficient,  but  as  it  was  not,  he  must  be  taught  that  it  was 
expedient  that  women  should  vote.  So  women  set  out  to  give 
years  of  loyal  service,  and  thus  win  liberty.  But  twenty  years 
of  energetic  and  capable  administration  for  the  community, 
tw'enty  years  of  valuable  work  by  the  auxiliary  societies  into 
which  women  formed  themselves  to  do  service  for  the  political 
parties  from  which  they  were  shut  out,  demonstrated  the  error 
of  this  assumption.  Liberty  was  never  won  by  pleading,  and 
cannot  be  purchased.  So  unappreciative  of  the  public  work  done 
by  women  have  men  continued,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  they  were  robbed  without  protest  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  educational  service.  The  work  of  women  has  never 
been  acknowledged  at  its  full  value  either  in  the  industrial,  social, 
f  or  political  world.  The  opinion  still  survives  among  men  that 
women  are  fore-ordained  for  service,  that  theirs  is  not  work  to 
be  acknowledged  and  repaid,  but  a  sort  of  divinely  imposed  duty. 
The  attempt  to  win  liberty  by  pandering  to  this  relic  of  past 
oppression  was  a  folly  foredoomed  to  failure. 

I  Meanwhile  the  great  extension  of  legislation  in  social  and 
[  industrial  areas,  and  the  pressure  of  public  business — increasing 
with  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  electorate — have  produced 
additional  difficulties  and  dangers  for  women.  An  agitation  for 
the  liberly  of  an  unrepresented  section  of  the  community  is 
always  handicapped.  The  voter  can  move  the  legislative  machine. 
He  possesses  the  necessary  motive  power.  But  the  legislative 
machine  is  not  made  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  non-voter, 

I  and  far  greater  force  is  therefore  required  to  produce  motion. 
If  the  demands  of  the  electorate,  and  the  mass  of  routine  business 
increase,  the  more  completely  is  the  non-voter  overwhelmed, 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  When  to  these  universal 
[  disabilities  of  the  unrepresented  is  added  the  enormous  unreason¬ 
ing  sex-prejudice  which  bars  the  wmy  for  w^omen,  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  parlous  position  in  which  women  found  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  obtained.  The 
methods  and  work  of  the  old  Suffrage  Societies,  judged  in  the 
light  of  these  conditions,  are  found  to  be  absurdly  insufficient. 
The  fundamental  outlawry  of  woman’s  position,  and  the  need 
for  drastic  action,  had  never  been  realised  from  the  beginning, 
so  that  the  tactics  alw’ays  were  essentially  inadequate.  But  the 
passing  years  made  them  ludicrous.  Changed  Parliamentary 
procedure  brought  no  change  to  the  Suffragists ;  the  upheaval  in 
the  political  world  produced  no  change  in  them ;  the  peril  and 
suffering  of  w’omen  in  a  great  industrial  transition  left  them  still 
"  the  same.  They  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  pleading  for, 
and  registering,  the  pledges  of  private  Members  of  Parliament, 
over  whom  as  non-voters  women  had  no  control,  and  whose 
opportunities  of  voluntary  service  were  every  year  more  restricted. 

I  They  continued  to  plead  in  a  pretty  monotone  wffiile  a  Hundred 
i  clamorous  voices  of  organised  electors  assailed  the  legislature, 
j  They  continued  to  use  the  drawdng-room  long  after  the  political 
‘  centre  had  shifted  to  the  street-corner  and  the  park.  They  were 
beached  high  and  dry  among  the  antiquities  w’hile  the  tide  of 
time  flowed  onward.  Only  a  numerous  body  of  plural  voters 

[could  have  won  their  wdll  with  the  means  the  Suffragists  used. 
But  it  is  not  alone  by  the  inadequacy  and  failure  of  peaceable 
methods  in  the  past,  and  by  the  demonstrated  certainty  of  their 
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greater  failure  in  the  future,  that  the  tactics  of  rebellion  are 
justified.  They  are  justified  also  by  the  history  of  human  liberty 
as  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  nations.  Every  agitation  for 
liberty  has  won  success  by  revolt  and  sacrifice.  Our  own  history, 
from  the  days  of  unlimited  monarchy  until  to-day,  is  a  record 
of  rebellions  from  which  liberties  have  been  reaped.  The  liberty 
of  the  subject,  liberty  of  speech,  and  religious  liberty  are  all 
harvested  from  the  same  field  of  human  labour — the  field  of  revolt. 
Existing  authority  has  never  hastened  to  extend  freedom,  and 
every  franchise  reform  has  been  preceded  by  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  organised  disorder.  The  seeker  after  liberty  must  suffer 
for  it.  We  recognise  this  in  reference  to  the  past.  Our  highest 
worship  is  given  to  those  who  made  the  history  of  the  past  glorious 
and  became  law’-breakers  for  the  freedom  of  the  people.  That 
the  women  who  are  rebels  and  law-breakers  to-day  are  carrying 
on  the  same  fight  and  suffering  for  the  same  human  liberty  is 
not  recognised.  Yet  it  is  folly  to  condemn  in  them  what  is 
extolled  in  their  prototypes. 

Only  the  methods  of  rebellion  are  adequate  when  freedom 
is  arbitrarily  denied.  It  is  suitable  enough  to  plead  for  privilege, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  no  offence  is  given  to  those  from  whose 
hands  it  is  sought.  But  it  is  no  privilege  that  women  seek.  It 
is  a  right.  They  demand  the  restitution  of  those  equal  powers 
of  citizenship  which  they  enjoyed  with  men  in  earlier  days. 
They  demand  that  the  principles  of  Government  applied  to  their 
brothers  shall  be  applied  to  them,  and  that  arbitrary  control 
and  taxation  of  women  by  men  shall  cease.  The  exclusion  of 
a  class  from  the  right  of  self-government  by  absurd  legal 
expedients  is  not  an  immaterial  injury,  it  is  a  grave  and 
monstrous  injustice,  which  prejudicially  affects  the  whole  life- 
economy  of  that  class.  In  the  case  of  women,  the  sex-relation 
and  the  condition  of  economic  dependence  in  w’hich  a  majority 
of  w'omen  live  has  introduced  disturbing  factors.  The  results 
of  their  political  degradation  are,  therefore,  not  so  easily  seen 
by  the  superficial,  for  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  outlaws  pure 
and  simple.  The  position  they  occupy  is  both  better  and  worse. 
It  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  favourite  and  some  of  the 
degradations  of  the  serf.  But,  however  gilded  by  generous  senti¬ 
ment,  or  obscured  by  economic  issues,  the  condition  of  sex- 
subjection  persists,  and  it  is  one  so  revolting  to  the  inheritor  of 
modern  opportunities  and  powders  that  rebellion  is  inevitable. 
The  greater  the  knowledge  women  obtain  of  themselves  and  of 
men,  the  greater  becomes  the  sense  of  injury  under  w'hich  they 
writhe.  They  feel  the  marks  of  the  wrong  in  themselves ;  they 
find  them,  as  they  move  forward,  ever  and  again  in  the  meK  as 
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well  as  the  women  of  the  race.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  grows 
with  every  advance  of  knowledge  and  humane  feeling.  Every 
forward  step  in  education,  every  growth  of  social  ideals,  makes 
the  arbitrary  subjection  of  sex  a  greater  evil  by  comparison  with 
the  new  standards  of  humanity.  The  older  Suffragist  from  her 
narrow  groove  looked  on  the  liberty  she  sought  as  a  privilege ; 
the  Neo-Suffragist  resents  its  denial  as  shameful  and  unw^arrant- 
able  tyranny.  She  feels  the  goad  of  powers  and  duties  and 
needs  urging  her  to  rebellion.  No  other  weapon  is  commensurate 
with  her  wrong. 

If  men  were  perfect  beings,  and  they  had  hedged  w^omen  round 
with  the  protection  of  untainted  love,  woman’s  right  of  self- 
government  would  still  remain,  and  with  it  the  need  for  rebellion 
against  benevolent  tyranny.  Men  have  the  right  to  possess 
themselves,  and  to  govern  their  own  lives.  But  women  are  not 
so  protected.  They  are  driven  to  the  struggle  for  political  power 
by  the  imminence  and  magnitude  of  their  present  needs.  The 
lot  of  the  labouring  woman  is  nearly  akin  to  slavery.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  British  women  cannot  earn  a  living  wage ;  by 
the  w’ork  of  their  hands  they  cannot  live  in  decency.  Sweated 
industry  exhibitions  and  social  investigations  have  piled  up  the 
direful  facts  for  the  public  during  the  last  ten  years.  Because 
of  their  sex  women  are  specially  penalised  in  the  labour  market. 
They  are  underpaid  almost  universally,  and  all  the  best-paid 
avenues  of  employment  are  closed  against  them.  ]Man  has  not 
protected  woman  in  industry ;  he  has  exploited  her.  Always 
she  has  suffered  as  a  worker  because  she  was  a  woman ;  always 
she  has  been  handicapped  by  restrictions  and  injustices  imposed 
upon  her  because  of  sex.  She  has  always  had  a  double  need 
for  political  power,  but  at  the  present  moment  her  need 
is  increased  a  hundredfold.  Every  day  legislation  comes  nearer 
to  her  and  to  her  work.  So  long  as  she  is  voteless  this  legislation 
cannot  express  her  needs  or  provide  her  with  protection,  for  she 
is  unable  to  influence  or  control  it.  Labour  laws  for  women 
should  not  be  made  by  men  alone.  Such  laws  cannot  be  either 
just  or  justifiable.  They  are  but  a  new  tyranny,  however  benevo¬ 
lently  intended.  Meanwhile  greater  numbers  of  women  are 
steadily  entering  the  labour  market,  and,  as  a  result,  the  competi¬ 
tion  becomes  keener  and  wages  tend  to  fall.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  oblivious  of  the  real  needs  of  women  are  male 
legislators,  that  proposals  are  afoot  to  close  against  women  two 
or  three  large  avenues  of  employment.  Such  conditions  as  these 
are  surely  justifications  for  revolt.  Working  women  need  political 
power.  They  must  have  it.  When  the  protection  of  industry 
and  life  is  in  question,  the  matter  becomes  too  serious  for  the 
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petty  politeness  of  kid-glove  agitation.  The  red-tape  laws  that 
are  broken  by  protest  are  as  nothing  to  the  peril  and  need  of  the 
unprotected  women  who  break  them. 

If  it  were  work  or  starvation,  work  or  death,  rebellion  would 
be  the  natural  impulse  of  self-preservation.  But  there  is  a  worse 
alternative  than  death.  The  choice  is  work  or  shame.  And 
on  the  heels  of  shame  treads  death — not  only  for  the  individual, 
but  for  the  race.  This  forcing  of  clean  women  into  a  life  of 
sordid  pollution  would  justify  a  rebellion  of  blood  and  steel.  The 
evil  is  by  no  means  wholly  an  economic  one,  but  the  barring  out 
of  w^oinen  from  wide  avenues  of  employment,  and  the  under¬ 
payment  and  irregularity  of  the  work  they  are  permitted  to  do, 
are  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  our  despised  sisters  of 
the  street.  The  elucidation  and  solution  of  this  great  question 
of  sex  cannot  be  accomplished  by  man  alone.  Such  attempts 
at  repression,  prevention,  or  direction,  as  men  have  made  up 
to  the  present,  have  always  made  women  the  victims.  The 
greatest  wisdom,  the  clearest  mutual  understanding  between  men 
and  women,  the  tenderest  trust  and  inspiration,  will  be  needed 
to  give  humanity  a  clean  and  sure  solution.  To  this  end  political 
sex-equality  and  w^oman’s  right  to  live  by  labour  are  necessary 
preliminaries.  The  rebellion  which  w*ill  hasten  the  day  of  their 
establishment  is  a  sacred  duty. 

What  methods  other  than  those  of  rebellion  are  there  by  w’hich 
women  can  wdn  freedom?  Education  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed.  Service  has  not  brought  its  return.  Eeliance  on  argu¬ 
ment  and  reason  has  left  a  record  of  betrayal.  Decorum,  in 
accordance  with  the  most  conservative  notions  as  to  w^oman’s 
sphere,  and  all  the  polite  arts  of  persuasion,  have  bred  only 
w’eakness  and  contempt — a  fitting  progeny.  Woman’s  boasted 
influence  has  w’on  for  her  but  broken  pledges  and  an  annual 
appearance  in  a  screaming  farce  played  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  nation.  Are  these  things  what  w'e  seek?  Or  do  we  seek 
liberty,  and  the  power  to  save  ourselves  and  to  help  humanity, 
the  recognition  of  onr  human  status,  and  the  co-equality  of 
w'oman  and  man?  For  the  first  can  be  wron  by  convention  and 
quiet  pleading,  but  the  last  can  only  be  wrought  out  by  revolt. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  hands  of  those  shut  out  from  citizen¬ 
ship  and  burdened  by  sex-oppression  but  the  pow’er  of  rebellion. 
Constitutional  methods  of  redress  are  denied  them  by  the  denial 
of  their  right.  They  have  to  win  their  liberty  wdth  the  things 
which  serve  the  free  as  the  mere  trappings  of  power — or  they 
have  to  rebel.  And  as  trappings  are  not  weapons  nor  the 
expressions  of  desire  the  power  to  execute  it,  the  unenfranchised 
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are  inevitably  driven  to  revolt  or  submission.  With  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  shut  off  there  is  no  other  way. 

There  is  left  in  the  mind  of  the  mass  one  infallible  test  through 
which  these  tactics  promise  to  pass  triumphantly — the  test  of 
success.  All  the  doleful  prognostications  have  so  far  been  falsi- 
hed.  The  Women’s  Suffrage  movement  is  more  vigorous,  more 
popular,  and  more  respected  than  ever  before.  The  question  of 
women’s  citizenship  is  in  the  forefront  of  politics.  New  life 
thrills  the  veins  of  a  corpse.  Every  section  of  a  movement  that 
was  almost  lifeless  is  now'  active  and  growing.  Women  are 
aroused  to  an  extent  never  reached  in  this  country  before.  Sophis¬ 
tries  and  pretence  and  courtesy  will  never  put  them  to  sleep 
again.  The  boycott  of  the  Press  has  been  broken  down — a  work 
that  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  best  Suffragists  for  a  generation. 
No  methods  but  those  of  rebellion  could  have  achieved  this  task ; 
no  other  methods  will  prevent  the  advantage  gained  from  being 
lost  again.  In  this  age  numbers  or  vigour  and  originality  are 
needed  to  open  the  door  of  the  newspaper  world.  Propaganda 
has  invaded  the  stage  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  public  gathers 
to  learn  its  lesson  before  the  footlights  and  the  altar.  The  politician 
has  become  serious  or  angry — serious  because  of  the  constantly 
gathering  public  support  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  agitation,  or 
angry  because  he  is  cither  too  masculine  or  too  partisan  to  welcome 
the  promise  of  success  w'hich  now  enthuses  the  wnmen’s  move¬ 
ment.  Such  anger  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress.  The  movement 
which  inspires  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  dreaded,  and  can  no 
longer  be  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference.  This  progress 
is  due  to  the  Neo- Suffragist  rebellion,  and  again  it  is  justified. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union 
is  to  force  the  legislature  to  establish  equal  voting  rights  for 
men  and  women.  The  Suffragists  of  the  old  school  have  painfully 
set  up  the  necessary  parts  of  the  machine.  But  the  problem  of 
motion  has  escaped  and  baffled  them.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
Neo-Suffragist  to-day  to  produce  that  motion.  The  pledged 
majority  of  Parliamentarians  must  be  made  to  vote.  To  elimin¬ 
ate  the  dangers  of  evasive  trickery,  and  to  ensure  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  enfranchising  measure  from  the  perils  of  abandon¬ 
ment  under  pressure,  it  is  necessary  that  a  Bill  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Government,  and  have  its  strong  support.  This 
end  can  only  be  attained  in  one  way — the  way  of  vigorous,  w'ell- 
organised,  rebellious  agitation.  Such  a  course  of  attack  as  shall 
build  up  a  big,  popular,  living  movement,  carrying  its  forces 
of  numbers  and  its  strength  of  appeal  to  sentiment  and  principle 
against  the  Government  in  power  until  it  yields  will  be  strong 
enough  to  command  success.  Strength  and  life- -the  capacity 
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to  hurt  or  help — are  the  only  things  that  count  in  politics.  If 
a  movement  does  not  possess  them  it  can  be  safely  flouted  and 
forgotten.  Every  Government  candidate  must  be  opposed  at  every 
by-election.  His  personal  professions  are  of  no  account  to  women, 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Government  nominee  and  will  support  the 
administration  which  refuses  to  enfranchise  women  is  everything. 
Insistent  demand  in  season  and  out  of  season — for  the  non-voter  is 
always  out  of  season — backed  up  by  eveiy  kind  of  constitutional 
and  unconstitutional  protest  is  necessary  to  carry  the  day.  The 
refusal  to  pay  taxes,  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  man-made  laws, 
must  be  used  to  enlighten  and  enthuse  the  people,  and  must  be 
explained  and  vivified  by  every  art  of  propaganda.  The  forces 
which  must  be  brought  into  play  are  the  great  primary  forces 
of  emotion  and  numbers,  and  they  must  be  wielded  with  inces¬ 
sant  vigour.  No  other  policy  than  that  of  rebellion  can  raise 
the  forces ;  no  other  policy  can  pay  the  price ;  no  other  policy 
can  be  used  by  non-citizens.  The  principle  of  liberty  justifies 
it ;  the  need  of  women  sanctifies  it ;  it  must  be.  Rebellion  gives 
the  only  possibility,  the  only  probability,  the  only  certainty,  of 
that  freedom  of  self  and  power  of  service  which  the  women  of 
the  nation  seek. 


Teresa  Billington-Greig. 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  the  Ibsen  heroine  was  the 
only  logical  and  possible  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery ; 
yet  when  the  growing  needs  of  the  community  took  the  manufac- 
^  taring  of  household  commodities  from  the  home,  and  supplanted 
them  with  mechanical  inventions  worked  in  factories  on  a 
gigantic  scale;  when  man,  in  short,  usurped  the  fields  of  house-  • 
wifery,  and  took  it  on  himself  to  do  the  pickling  and  conserving, 
the  spinning  and  the  dyeing,  the  curing  and  the  salting,  a  tremen- 
:  dous  force  of  unemployed  female  vitality  was  set  free  in  the 

prosperous  classes  of  the  community. 

Both  in  country  and  towm  a  century  ago  the  women  of  the 
household  had  a  myriad  necessary  and  useful  tasks  wherewith 
to  occupy  themselves ;  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  gradually 
took  those  tasks  out  of  their  hands,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
!  wealthier  tradespeople  and  men  of  business  found  themselves 
I  without  any  necessary  employment.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
they  could  do,  except  exist  pleasantly  and  gracefully  as  young 
ladies,  brought  into  the  world  to  make  good  marriages. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Rhoda  Broughton  to  Ibsen,  yet  Miss 
Broughton’s  picture  of  the  life  of  the  ordinary  middle-class 
young  woman  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  gives  us  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  woman  and  Hedda  Gabler. 
Brought  up  with  only  one  interest  and  purpose  in  front  of 
them,  the  girls  of  that  period  who  possessed  any  spirit  or  person¬ 
ality  had  nothing  on  which  to  spend  their  vitality  except  the 
glorifying  of  that  object  with  romance.  It  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  to  inspire  and  feel  a  great  romantic  passion  was  the  hope 
of  every  middle-class  young  lady,  and  in  this  hope  was  concen¬ 
trated  the  whole  of  her  life-force.  It  is  true  Miss  Broughton’s 
heroines  carried  the  thing  rather  far  when,  the  fulfilmen,t  of 
this  hope  being  denied,  they  departed  from  life  with  reproachful 
celerity.  But  though  a  galloping  consumption  may  be -rather 
a  drastic  remedy  for  dullness,  the  fact  that  there  was  admittedly 
nothing  for  the  middle-class  girl  to  live  for  if  her  love  affair  went 
wrong  showed  that  ignorance  of  life  and  freedom  from  responsi¬ 
bility  were  not  sufficient  anodynes  for  an  existence  of  absolute 
stagnation. 

So  much,  indeed,  in  excess  of  the  supply  was  the  demand  for 
romance  that  women  were  thrown  back  on  their  emotions,  and, 
from  merely  feeling,  began  to  analyse  their  feelings ;  and  the 
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process  of  thinking  developed  their  minds  to  an  extent  that  called 
for  some  mental  occupation.  So  into  theVictorian  female’s  dull 
existence  there  trickled  a  steadily-percolating  stream  of  culture, 
cosmopolitan  in  character,  and  reflecting  in  its  modern  issue 
the  stormy  sea  of  sex-emotionalism  which  was  fermenting  through 
Europe ;  and  the  women  of  the  eighties  greedily  imbibed  what 
they  fancied  to  be  knowledge  of  life. 

There  is  no  knowledge  less  useful  and  more  pernicious  than 
the  purely  theoretical.  This  wave  of  hyper-culture  had  the 
disastrous  effect  of  making  the  feminine  mind  even  more  sensitive 
than  it  was  before ;  and  the  study  of  emotions  became  a  positive 
disease  with  the  isolated  woman,  who,  shut  off  from  contact  with 
the  large  working  world,  had  only  her  own  temperament  to 
dissect,  analyse,  and  eternally  ponder  over;  introspection  was 
the  intelligent  woman’s  chief  occupation ;  and  the  morbidly- 
refined  and  super-festhetical  egotist  was  evolved  of  whom  Hedda 
Gabler  is  the  apotheosis. 

Woman  had  rebelled  with  a  vengeance  from  the  doctrine  of 
subjection,  but  she  had  not  yet  achieved  freedom  from  “tyrant 
man.’’  The  intensity  of  the  demands  she  was  making  of  him 
did  not  secure  his  fulfilment  of  her  requests ;  women  were 
wanting  w'hat  he  could  never  give !  For  these  specialists  in 
emotion  were  asking  man  with  his  innumerable  interests  and 
responsibilities  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  their  feelings, 
and  to  adequate  repayment  of  the  intensity  they  w-ere  prepared 
to  lavish  on  him.  Not  on  man  as  he  was,  of  course,  but  on  the 
creature  of  their  vision,  cultured,  sensitised,  refined,  emotional, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  themselves.  A  being  to  whom  love  was 
a  fine  art,  and  devotion  a  religious  ecstasy;  a  being  who  would 
combine  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  a  Galahad  with  the 
fervency  and  ease  of  emotional  expression  of  a  Le  Gallienne. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  was  certain,  and  that  w’as  that 
man,  as  he  was,  did  not  satisfy.  In  fact,  man  as  he  existed  had 
become  a  perfect  eye-sore.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  was 
worse  than  his  coarseness  or  his  stupidity,  and  that  was  his  selfish¬ 
ness.  For  the  brute  went  on  with  his  wwk  and  sport,  and 
generally  insensate  and  earthly  occupations,  and  did  not  evince 
.  the  slightest  interest  in  unravelling  feminine  complexity.  Poor 
man  !  How  could  he  respond  to  the  expectations  of  these  drawing¬ 
room  women,  cultivated  to  an  impossible  degree  of  aestheticism, 
possessed  of  a  hot-house  nurtured  sensibility,  with  tem¬ 
peraments  that  thrilled  at  the  slightest  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  were  stringed,  like  an  aeolian  harp,  with  nerves.  No  wonder 
these  fine  instruments  were  tortured  by  the  grasp  of  the  man  of 
every  day. 
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Hedda  Gabler  was  the  apotheosis  of  this  type ;  but  it  may 
:  be  safely  said  that  some  variation  of  her  might  be  found  in 
'  thousands  of  drawing-rooms  in  the  nineties.  In  fact,  wherever 
the  Japanese  fan  penetrated,  a  breath  of  aesthetic  discontent  was 
wafted.  Woman  longed  to  be  understood  by  man,  and  man 
continued  to  follow  his  vulgar  business  and  dull  and  foolish  civic 
life ;  he  sat  on  councils  and  committees  ;  he  read  the  newspapers ; 
i  he  continued  to  take  a  patriotic  interest  in  his  country ;  he  even 
I  pursued  his  studies,  and  was  frankly  and  simply  more  interested 
in  the  outer  life  than  in  deciphering  the  intricacies  of  female 
inner  life.  Man,  to  the  Hedda  Gabler,  was,  in  short.  Nature’s/ 
worst  blunder ;  she  had  no  use  for  him. 

So,  as  drawing-room  after  drawing-room  in  provinces  or  suburb 
woke  to  the  unhappy  realisation  of  man’s  Philistinism,  a  period 
of  acute  contempt  followed,  during  which  time  each  sensitive  and 
refined  woman  shuddered  from  contact  with  the  clod  into  whose 
home  she  had  been  decoyed.  I  do  not  think  man  ever  realised 
how  he  was  despised  in  those  years  whose  harvest  was  the 
Yellow  Book.  There  was  no  affectation  in  women’s  contempt  for 
the  husbands  or  brothers  or  lovers  with  which  they  had  been 
afflicted. 

If  at  this  juncture  there  had  been  an  explosion  in  the  shape 
i  of  a  revolt  of  man.  it  would  have  been  quite  understandable. 
Fortunately,  men  w’ere  then,  as  now,  possessed  of  so  many 
interests  that  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  feminist 
movement.  The  City  still  held  out  the  lure  of  money-making ; 
the  racecourse  gave  pleasant  titillation  to  the  round  of  work ; 

’  politics  waged  undauntedly;  sport,  clubs,  and  card-tables — and 
elemental  women — still  kept  their  old  attraction.  So  men 
dismissed  the  resignation  or  rebellion  of  their  advanced  women- 
i  kind  as  neurotic  vapourings,  and  continued  to  work,  eat,  and 
live,  quite  unaffected  by  any  storm  in  a  feminine  tea-cup. 

Tesman  is  only  one  example  of  a  good,  domestic  husband,  who, 
busy  with  his  work,  lived  comfortably  by  the  side  of  a  soulful 
cyclone,  in  blissful  ignorance  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  either  his  wife’s  opinion  of  him  or  her  state  of  mind. 

And  so,  as  woman  grew  to  realise  that  man  was  morally  and 
:  mentally  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  sufficiently  high  pitch  of 
emotional  proficiency  to  satisfy  her,  she  gradually  began  to 
'  abandon  her  demands  and  to  seek  another  outlet  for  the  due 
:  expression  of  herself. 

Hedda  shot  herself,  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  Hedda  of 
to-day. 

For  Hedda  was  merely  a  woman  with  a  strong  individuality, 
which  insisted  on  being  itself,  and  absolutely  refused  to  be 
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merged  into  the  individuality  of  someone  else.  A  fraction  of  | 
the  world-force  stirred  within  her  and  clamoured  to  join  the  active  I 
stream  of  life.  tHer  intelligence  told  her  that  the  four  walls  of  ■ 
her  father’s  parlour  constituted  a  backwater  utterly  removed  " 
from  the  main  current,  and  hungering  to  be  active,  to  be  doing 
and  achieving,  prompted  by  the  generating  force  for  which 
Nature  only  w’as  to  blame,  she  stretched  out  blind  and  blundering 
fingers,  pitiful  in  their  futility,  endeavouring  to  touch  life. 

So  she  questioned  Lovborg,  thirsting  to  at  least  hear  of  the 
w'orld  whose  very  existence  was  shut  away  from  her.  So  she 
married  haphazardly,  taking  a  husband  carelessly  as  a  relief 
from  the  unutterable  tedium  and  purposelessness  of  her  days. 
Then  she  makes  her  first  discovery,  that  the  w’oman  of  his  choice 
attained,  man  turns  his  eyes  again  upon  his  work  and  his  career, 
and  expects  his  wife  to  sit  by  his  side  and  watch  him,  playing 
the  part  of  an  appreciative  audience  to  stimulate  him  to  fresh 
effort. 

Hedda  still  looked  to  man  to  fill  her  horizon ;  she  had  no  idea 
of  expressing  herself  in  any  other  w’ay  except  through  him.  She 
did  not  consider  Tesman  a  sufficiently  worthy  medium  through 
which  she  might  ix)ur  her  soul,  but  Lovborg  seemed  to  her  better 
material.  She  cared  nothing  for  his  soul  or  destiny ;  she  was 
like  a  driving  engine,  wanting  to  .push  something.  No  matter 
if  her  effort  pushed  the  something  to  destruction,  she  wanted  to 
feel  power,  to  conquer,  to  use  the  force  which  irked  her.j 

I  have  said  that  there  are  many  Heddas  abroad  to-day,  women 
who  have  that  particular  combination  of  vitality  and  intelligence 
which  the  routine  of  domestic  life  cannot  possibly  satisfy,  any 
more  than  the  routine  of  domestic  life  can  satisfy  a  certain 
temperament  in  man.  Such  women  cannot  find  happiness 
through  love  alone. 

The  form  which  passion  takes  wdth  them  is  of  a  devouring 
kind.  They  are  not  content  to  give ;  they  must  feel  power. 

A  weak  man’s  personality  must  inevitably  be  swamped  by  a 
Hedda  Gabler;  she  may  master  him,  but,  even  so,  his  obedience 
will  pall.  She  will  hunger  for  keener  sensation,  and  if  the  only 
resource  possible  for  her  is  man ,  she  will  long  to  be  mastered  by 
a  force  superior  to  her  own.  Should  such  a  Titanic  storm -burst 
sweep  into  her  life,  however,  it  cannot  possibly  do  anything 
but  wreck  it.  For  while  a  strong  man  may  feel  interest  and 
stimulation  in  conquering,  the  battle  waged  and  won,  he  will 
grow  tired  of  the  incessant  demand  a  nature  such  as  that  of 
Hedda  makes.  No  strong  man  possessed  of  true  virility  can 
devote  his  days  to  generating  emotion ;  nor  can  he  be  hampered 
by  the  burden  of  an  egotistic  vampire,  draining  him  of  strength 
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to  feed  her  vanity  and  thirst  for  excitement.  His  vitality  will 
show  again  in  pushing  off  the  incubus. 

(.There  is  a  convention  that  woman’s  place  should  be  in  her 
parents’  home  until  she  finds  a  husband  to  provide  one  for  her; 
but  there  are  countless  young  women  who  are  fretted  by  the 
possessive  affection  of  utterly  alien  temperaments,  who  rebel 
as  Hedda  did,  against  the  sentimental  amblings  of  an  Aunt 
Juliana,  the  teasing  love  which  regards  all  “relations”  as  fair 
prey  for  prying,  and  scrutinises  every  movement  with  micro¬ 
scopic  love.  There  are  many  young  women  who  are  bored 
to  distraction  by  the  w'atchful  eyes  of  their  affectionate  home- 
circle.  They  cannot  be  called  “unnatural,”  for  they  are  only 
following  the  example  of  the  young  of  every  species.^  Arrived 
i  at  maturity,  they  leave  the  parental  domicile  to  build  up  new 
t  homes  and  new  lives  for  themselves. 

^  Escape  is  opening  up  now  for  the  modern  Hedda.  Year  by 
;  year  more  bachelor  girls  break  free.  I'ear  by  year  more  enter 
the  outside  world,  where  the  restless  w'ander  spirit  may  push 
forth  its  strength  against  the  obstacles  of  real  battle. 

But  with  the  fuller  life  that  has  come  to  these  strong 
individualities  a  new  influence  has  also  come. 

(Irritated  at  the  tedium,  the  pettiness,  the  enforced  restriction 
of  her  domestic  shackles,  the  force  within  Hedda  concentrated 
on  the  building  up  of  a  relentless  individuality  which  refused 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
interwoven  round  the  home.^  So  the  women  of  the  last  decade 
were  so  much  occupied  in  looking  for  and  procuring  full  scope 
for  their  individualities  that  they  also  snapped  all  shackles,  and 
held  themselves  proudly  and  scornfully  aloof  from  the  home  circle 
—and  humanity.  Their  own  mental  and  spiritual  development 
was  their  avowed  and  only  object ;  each  lived  for  herself  and  by 
herself ;  supreme  egotism  was  the  keynote  of  the  emancipated 
woman  of  the  nineties. 

But  as  the  home-bars  fell,  and  freedom  became  more  general 
—as  the  women  felt  their  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  field  of 
life— this  intense  struggle  for  personal  emancipation  began  to 
slacken,  because  there  was  no  need  for  it. 

Now  for  the  first  time  women  met  each  other  in  personal 
comradeship,  working  for  mutual  ends.  They  met — met  on 
an  open  plane,  burdened  with  no  surrounding  barrier  of  social 
position.  They  left  their  homes  behind  them  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  to  join  hands  with  each  other  as  mere  workers ; 
they  had  never  worked  together  before.  Each  woman’s  activity 
in  the  past  centred  round  her  home  ;  within  its  walls  she  laboured 
in  the  service  of  the  family,  all  her  energies  being  devoted  to 
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the  maintenance  of  the  family’s  prosperity  and  comfort.  She 
met  women  casually,  but  they  had  no  common  ground  of  interest 
or  purpose.  Each  was  for  her  own  family. 

But  now  it  seems  to  me  the  advanced  and  forceful  Heddas  of 
to-day  are  gradually  beginning  to  feel  the  wider  ties  w'hich  bind 
humanity  together.  Now  that  they  are  allowed  space  for  the 
full  growth  of  that  motor-force  within  them,  now  that  whole¬ 
some  struggling  on  this  world’s  battlefield  is  affording  outlet 
for  the  fierce  exuberance  of  their  personalities,  I  feel  they  are 
settling  into  harness ;  they  are  being  broken  in  by  the  exigencies 
of  life.  Daily  they  are  learning  more  and  more  the  great  lesson 
of  humanity’s  dependence. 

So  the  Hedda  Gabler  of  to-day  is  entering  the  battlefield  which 
has  been  reserved  for  man,  and  is  learning  the  discipline  which 
comes  with  active  fighting.  She  is  learning  that  she  is  a  unit 
in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army.  She  is  experiencing  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  comradeship,  not  only  with  her  own  sex,  but  with 
that  other  sex  from  whom  she  once  expected  so  much,  and  in 
proportion  to  her  disappointment  at  those  necessarily  unfulfilled 
expectations,  so  terribly  despised.  The  Hedda  of  to-day  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  man.  Some  day,  in  the  far,  far  distant 
future,  it  is  even  possible  he  may  begin  to  understand  her! 

At  present,  most  emphatically,  he  does  not. 

For  I  think  every  man  at  heart  cherishes  the  convention  that 
cvenj  woman’s  secret  desire  is  to  be  dominated  by  man,  and  to 
find  expression  of  herself  through  ministering  to  man ;  he 
honestly  believes  this  is  the  only  real  happiness  possible  for 
woman — certainly  her  greatest  happiness. 

/  This  is  w'here  man  absolutely  fails  to  comprehend  a  nature 
such  as  Hedda’s.  She  is  bored  by  her  husband,  and  is  interested 
in  Lovborg’s  wild  adventures.  Therefore  he  dubs  her  dissolute. 
She  loves  refinement,  even  luxury,  and  has  no  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  regards  her  husband’s  money.  Therefore  he  calls  her 
selfish.  She  does  not  respond  to  Judge  Brack’s  overtures, 
therefore  he  terms  her  “hard.”  Her  feeling  for  Lovborg  is 
obviously  a  desire  for  excitement  rather  than  passion  ;  she  regrets 
not  having  yielded  to  his  overtures,  because  she  missed  thereby 
a  keen  sensation,  and  when  she  meets  him  again  she  destroys 
his  lifework,  and  sends  him  forth  to  die,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  wielding  influence.  She  is  impelled  by  no  desire  to  save  herself 
from  the  fascination  of  loving  him.  She  is  unmoved  by  love. 
Therefore  she  is  “unnatural.” 

And  her  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Elvsted  is  ascribed  by  Hedda’s 
judges  to  feminine  jealousy.  Yet  even  they  feel  there  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  her  passion  for  Lovborg ;  that  there  is  something 
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unfeminine  in  her  desire  to  drive  him  to  moral  destruction  and 
to  death  rather  than  to  wake  desire  in  him ;  and  so  finally  they 
resort  to  the  comparatively  easy  way  of  disposing  of  her  “un¬ 
natural”  acts  by  summing  her  up  as  “mad.”  Quite  simple! 
She  is  acting  against  all  their  canons  of  femininity,  therefore 
some  reason  must  bo  found,  and  her  judges  find  it  in  her  condition 
of  health,  and  say,  complacently,  that  she  is  about  to  have  a 
child,  and,  being  in  that  state,  has  gone  off  her  head,  which 
conclusion  is  neatly  proved  by  her  final  suicide. 

But  I  hold  that  Hedda  was  quite  sane,  and  merely  goaded  to 
her  death  by  the  injustice  and  falsity  of  the  conventions  of  her 
world,  and  that  one  of  the  most  hurtful  of  those  conditions  was 
:  the  utter  incomprehension  of  the  men  who  surrounded  her. 

;  For  all  of  those  men  had  a  finite  conception  of  womanhood, 

'  and  though  Hedda  fitted  with  none  of  them,  each  man  who 
!  met  her  viewed  her  through  spectacles  of  his  particular 
L-  conception. 

Tesman  is  attracted  to  her,  woos  her,  and  marries  her,  thereby 
(according  to  his  idea)  automatically  converting  the  fascinating, 
capricious  lady  of  his  fancy  into  an  obedient  helpmate  and  devotee  ; 
a  wife,  in  short,  whoso  life  is  a  secondary  replica  of  his,  whose 
'  interests  centre  around  and  concentrate  on  him,  whose  mission 
is  to  minister  to  his  comfort  and  well-being,  keep  his  house,  and 
bear  his  children.  Any  divergence  from  Tesman’s  conception 
of  Hedda’s  wnfehood  which  now  usurps  her  w’omanhood,  or, 
rather,  in  which  her  womanhood  now  flowers,  attaining  maturity 
and  its  rightful  purpose  therein,  would  be  in  his  eyes  “  wrong  ” 
on  Hedda’s  part. 

I  That  Tesman’s  conception  of  wifehood  as  applied  to  Hedda 
Ss  absurd,  and  an  impossible  condition  for  a  wife  of  Hedda’s 
temperament,  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  spectator,  especially 
I  if  the  spectator  3hare  Tesman’s  temperament  and  ideals.  Yet 
can  there  be  anything  more  impertinent  than  the  way  in  which 
Tesman  benignly  fits  his  ideal  of  wnfehood  like  a  cap  upon 
the  woman  on  whom  his  fancy  falls,  not  choosing  carefully 
a  temperament  w’hich  will  fit  his  ideal,  but  planting  his  ideal 
on  any  woman  whose  face  charms  him  ?  While  as  for  striving 
to  discover  and  live  up  to  his  wife’s  ideal  of  husbandhood,  so 
wild  and  unmanly  an  idea  never  so  much  as  comes  within  his 
consideration  for  an  instant,  j 

Strange  indeed  it  is  that  there  should  exist  such  a  very  definite, 
commonly-accepted,  and  rigorously-insisted-on  ideal  of  wifehood, 
compared  with  which  woman’s  ideal  of  husbandhood  is  the  most 
unsubstantial  and  easily  dispersed  figment  of  fancy.  For  very, 
very  soon  woman  learns  to  accept  her  husband’s  limitations,  to 
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do  without  the  “  petits  soins”  every  woman  loves  and  hungers 
for,  to  accept  her  husband’s  pre-occupation  with  outside  matters, 
and  to  abandon  the  glamour  which  she  had  hoped  would  always 
cling  about  their  w’edded  life.  Philosophically  and  patiently  she 
lets  her  ideal  of  husbandhood  go  by  the  board,  and  seeks  not  to 
coerce  him  into  wearing  it  when  it  does  not  fit.  She  realises  that 
it  does  not  fit. 

But  few  men  ever  realise  that  their  ideal  of  wifehood  may  not 
fit  the  temperament  of  the  woman  they  have  chosen,  and  if 
they  are  blessed  with  Tesman’s  density  of  intelligence,  they  take 
it  for  granted  their  wife  is  wearing  it,  as  long  as  she  does  not 
absolutely  run  away  from  them,  and  go  about  their  business 
comfortably  in  the  belief  that  the  wife  of  their  bosom  is  thinking 
and  feeling  all  that  they  consider  is  ‘  ‘  right  ’  ’  for  her  to  think  and 
feel  towards  them. 

If  they  have  sufficient  perception  to  discover  that  the  woman 
they  have  married  is  not  wearing  the  ideal  contentedly,  then  they 
feel  she  is  not  a  good  wife  to  them,  and  are  pained  or  angry. 
But  never,  never,  never  does  it  occur  to  man  that  his  ideal  of 
wifehood  may  be  pinching  the  woman  cruelly,  and  that  it  is 
his  ideal  of  wifehood  which  is  “wrong.” 

Strange,  indeed,  to  ponder  on  the  inexorability  of  this  idea! 
of  wifehood  imposed  on  every  temperament  of  womanhood,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  flimsiness  of  a  corresponding  common  ideal 
of  husbandhood.  Every  one  would  call  Hedda  a  bad  wife ;  yet 
how  few  would  call  Tesman  a  bad  husband !  The  fact  is,  all 
men,  wed  or  unwed,  are  universally  accorded  full  range  of  the 
field  of  impersonal  interests,  however  uninterested  their  wives 
may  be  in  thpir  hobbies  or  careers,  lack  of  interest  being  indeed 
counted  as  a  fault  in  the  wife ;  and  to  restrain  such  energies  or 
turn  them  aside  on  account  of  the  wife’s  indifference  or  aversion 
to  such  interests  would  be  held  unmanly  and  weak-minded  in 
the  extreme.  Abandonment  of  a  career  on  account  of  the  wife’s 
counter-tastes  would  be  considered  a  pity ;  a  wife’s  abandonment 
of  hobbies  or  pursuits  disliked  by  the  husband  would  be  termed 
devotion.  Husbands,  in  short,  are  granted  individuality,  and  a 
possessive  ideal  of  husbandhood  would  suppress  his  individuality. 
So  the  young  wife’s  first  ideal  of  husbandhood  crumples  cobweb- 
wise  and  vanishes,  and  she  accepts  the  natural  manhood  of  her 
husband  with  a  more  or  less  degree  of  content,  according  to  her 
temperament,  but  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  resignation. 

And  just  as  Hedda,  in  failing  to  minister  to  Tesman’s  happi¬ 
ness,  was  a  “bad  wife,”  so,  I  hold,  wms  Tesman  in  failing  to  effect 
Hedda’s  happiness  a  bad  husband;  and,  in  that  Hedda’s  need 
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of  help  was  far  more  desperate,  so  was  his  lack  of  help  the  more 
blameworthy. 

Impossible  for  such  a  nature  as  Tesman’s  to  make  such  a 
woman  happy?  Perhaps  so.  Equally  impossible  was  it  for 
Hedda  to  compress  her  individuality  into  the  domestic  cap  pro¬ 
vided  by  Tesman’s  small  intelligence,  and  therefore  do  I  protest 
against  the  generally  accepted  view  that  Hedda,  in  not  being 
the  domestic  wife  patterned  by  Tesman’s  fancy,  w-as  any  more 
“unwomanly”  and  “unwifely”  than  Tesman  in  being  his 
simple  plodding  self  w’as  “unmanly”  and  “ unhusbandly.” 

There  are  other  types  of  women,  in  short,  than  the  domestic 
woman,  and  other  types  of  wives  than  the  purely  submissive. 

But  as  man’s  ideal  wife  is  the  submissive  type,  and  his  only 
ideal  of  the  married  woman  is  the  domestic  one,  he  is  prompted 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  all  unsubmissive  and  undomesti¬ 
cated  wives  are  bad  wives,  and — looking  round  rather  helplessly 
for  a  class  in  which  to  place  them — decides  that  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  good  women,  they  must  belong  to  the  class 
of  bad  women  or  to  a  funny  little  class  which  he  has  invented 
for  the  reception  of  the  w’omen  who  will  not  go  into  his  ideal  of 
the  “good”  domestic  woman,  or  the  “bad”  sensual  woman. 
This  little  class  he  dubs  “  unsexed,”  and  views  it  with  far  more 
aversion  than  he  bestows  on  the  “  bad  ”  class  (for  which  indeed 
he  feels  a  sneaking  liking  which  he  translates  virtuously  as 
“pity”). 

But  as  he  holds  that  the  “  unsexed  ”  class  consists  of  women 
who  do  not  wish  to  attract  man,  because  they  are  too  plain 
to  attract  him,  man  is  confronted  with  a  distinct  difficulty  in 
the  shape  of  Hedda,  w’ho  hapiocns  to  be  a  good-looking  woman, 
and  a  woman,  moreover,  who  loves  pretty  frocks  and  beautiful 
surroundings.  Therefore,  there  is  no  resource  for  the  man-of-the- 
world  but  to  place  Hedda  in  the  “bad”  class.  Hence  Judge 
Brack’s  pursuit  of  her  ! 

He  saw  that  Hedda  did  not  love  Tesman,  and  loathed  the 
confines  of  domesticity;  she  wras,  in  his  eyes,  therefore,  lawTul 
prey  and  his  potential  mistress  !  She  wanted  occupation  !  What 
occupation  is  there  for  woman  who  rebels  against  ministering 
to  her  husband’s  comfort  other  than  ministering  to  some  other 
man’s? 

The  funny  thing  is  that  Judge  Brack  is  only  carrying  the 
accepted  convention  that  woman  can  only  fulfil  herself  through 
sexuality,  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Even  to-day,  amid  all  the 
unrest  and  questioning,  that  convention  still  holds  good.  A 
woman’s  natural  end  and  her  soul’s  completest  fulfilment  is 
held  to  lie  in  marriage  and  motherhood. 
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But  no  one  thinks  of  marriage  and  paternity  as  the  natural  I 
end  and  completest  fulfilment  of  man.  Marriage  for  him  is  only  • 
a  condition,  not  an  end.  His  soul  and  intellectual  development  I 
are  still  expected  to  grow  on,  irrespective  of  his  married  life.  ! 
He  feeds  on  life,  not  on  marriage  only. 

With  a  woman  the  mere  state  of  marriage  is  still  considered  I 
to  bo  a  fully  sufficient  means  of  maturing  her  development.  The 
marriage  state,  indeed,  is  tacitly  held  to  confer  mental  and  moral 
distinction  on  women.  Every  woman  who  has  to  do  with  I 
women  knows  the  absurdity  of  this  convention.  Every  woman 
knows,  to  her  cost,  the  painful  small-mindedness,  the  lack  of 
mental  stability,  the  stunted  minds  and  negatory  “  morals” 
that  abound  in  the  class  of  married  women  wdio  conform  most 
closely  to  the  popular  ideal  of  wdfehood.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  marriage  tends  to  compress  and  nullify  a  woman’s  individu¬ 
ality  ,  making  her  an  efficient  pillow  or  ‘  ‘  help  ’  ’  for  the  husband, 
but  an  astonishingly  uninteresting,  dwarfed,  and  narrow-minded 
specimen  of  humanity,  taken  out  of  her  home,  and  view'ed  as 
a  mere  human  person.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  children  of  such 
women  can  draw  mental  or  moral  strength  from  such  mothers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact ,  the  children  do  not  attempt  to ;  they  strike 
out  on  their  own  to  blunder  and  suffer  by  themselves.  Mothers 
who  only  feel  emotions,  and  have  no  real  knowledge  of  life,  no 
wise  and  broad  experience  culled  by  their  own  hand,  and  not 
dispensed  to  them  by  their  husbands — such  mothers  have  no 
real  influence  on  their  children ;  they  have  nothing  to  give,  and 
the  young  are  quick  to  discover  this. 

The  truth  is  we  are  holding  on  to  conventions  of  a  long-past 
period,  and  the  act  of  motherhood  does  not  remodel  a  woman’s 
mind  and  character  any  more  than  fatherhood  recreates  man. 

Few  pause  to  consider  that  women  as  well  as  men  are  dowered 
w’ith  a  hundred  tastes  and  instincts,  and  that,  just  as  the  best 
way  to  keep  a  man  straight ,  or  combat  sexual  influence  in  him. 
is  to  give  him  hard  wnrk  to  do  which  will  use  up  his  vitality,  so 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  woman’s  thoughts  from  dwelling  too 
insistently  on  man  is  to  give  her  occupation. 

Yet  that  this  process  is  effectual  is  proved  by  the  modern 
professional  woman,  whether  doctor,  don,  or  author,  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  bound  up  in  her  work,  who  feels  keen  joy  in  the 
advancement  of  her  wnrk,  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
wnrld,  who,  while  being  no  man-hater,  yet  places  man  in  a 
secondary  position  in  her  life ,  and  is  most  certainly  not  dependent 
on  him. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  “  unsexed  ”  class.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  unhappy  or  unhealthy  class,  however.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  it  is  a  class  which  is  producing  so  fine  a  type  of  human 
being  that  it  will  eventually  completely  destroy  the  convention 
that  woman  can  only  obtain  complete  development  through  her 
sexuality. 

But  it  is  a  class  which  is  still  held  by  the  Judge  Bracks  of 
this  world  as  utterly  unsatisfied,  soured,  and  “  hard.”  No  man- 
of-the-world  would  like  to  see  a  woman  entering  the  ranks  of 
the  working  sisterhood  whilst  she  still  possessed  charms  which 
could  afford  him  pleasure. 

He  would  hold  it  far  more  ‘  ‘  natural  ’  ’  (oh  !  quaintly  misused 
word)  for  such  a  woman,  a  Hedda  Gabler  woman,  to  expend 
her  energy  in  the  arts  of  coquetry  in  the  service  of  his  passion, 
because,  he  holds,  the  sexual  side  of  woman  is  her  only  “  real  ” 
side;  the  only  part  of  her  through  which  she  can  develop 
“naturally”;  the  part  of  her  which  must  be  satisfied,  or  else 
she  will  live  a  starved,  stunted,  and  “unnatural  ”  life. 

Therefore,  Judge  Brack,  in  seeing  Tesman’s  failure  to  satisfy 
and  complete  Hedda’s  sexual  nature,  has  no  hesitation  in  offering 
to  supply  the  blank.  (Morality,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  has 
a  very  flimsy  hold  on  people  when  they  feel  an  inclination  and 
think  they  see  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  that  inclination 
i  without  any  inconvenient  consequences.  Morality  has  a  very 
weak  influence  compared  to  this  influence  of  ‘  ‘  nature  ’  ’  of  which 
the  convention-blinded  talk  so  much.)  And  he  feels,  too,  that  a 
lover  would  be  far  more  genuinely  satisfying  to  her  than  a 
profession. 

I  say  “genuinely”  because  the  average  self-indulgent 
sensualist  is  so  blinded  by  his  own  desires  that  I  think  he  honestly 
does  believe  that  no  happiness  can  come  to  woman  save  by 
gratifying  man ;  that  it  is  her  province  and  her  natural  mission , 
though  man’s  mission  is  not  by  any  means  to  gratify  woman’s 
sensuality. 

A  cynical  man-of-the- world,  therefore,  who  possesses  enough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  perceive  that  a  married  woman 
is  not  finding  marriage  a  sufficient  occupation  can  see  only  one 
remedy — a  lover.  That  is  the  solution  of  Judge  Brack. 

Lastly  comes  the  case  of  Lovborg.  The  man  of  genius,  the 
dreamer,  and  the  adventurer,  emphatically  the  intellectual 
;  individualist.  Such  a  man  should  most  nearly  comprehend  the 
!  Hedda  Gabler.  Like  her,  he  is  filled  with  visions,  nebulous  but 
glorious.  Like  her,  he  is  uncertain  of  temperament,  poetising 
the  liists  and  carnal  pleasures  which  life  holds  forth,  seeing  all 
things  in  the  gold  adventure-glow,  issuing  forth  to  a  drinking- 
bout  with  “  vine  leaves  in  his  hair !  ” 

Vaguely  (because  he  is  so  obsessed  with  his  own  personality 
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that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  see  any  one  else),  vaguely,  Lovborg 
understands  Hedda.  Vaguely,  he  comprehends  her  craving  after 
all  sides  of  life.  He  responds  to  her  entreaty  to  be  “told 
things  ”  almost  unconsciously,  recognising,  as  he  does,  the 
wonder-spirit  which  exists  in  Hedda  as  in  him. 

It  is  because  Lovborg  has  the  temperament,  the  intuition,  and 
the  intelligence  to  understand  Hedda ’s  nature  that  Hedda  feels 
the  intense  hatred  of  Mrs.  Elvsted,  which  springs  from  far 
deeper  roots  than  those  of  jealousy. 

Hedda ’s  attitude  towards  women  deserves  notice.  She  is 
irritated  by  the  possessive  domesticity  of  Aunt  Juliana,  that 
domesticity  which  cramps  everything  into  so  little,  and  discards 
all  those  elements  of  life  which  cannot  be  cribbed  and  cabined, 
as  “not  nice,”  seeking  genteely  to  nullify  their  very  existence. 
The  virility  in  Hedda,  the  longing  for  adventure,  the  unknown, 
mystery,  stirring  action,  all  those  things  which  do  not  fit  into 
the  parlour,  naturally  rebel  against  the  rule  of  so  alien  and 
microscopic  a  personality  ;  but  her  feeling,  after  all,  is  su^jerficial. 
She  can  shake  off  this  Aunt  Juliana,  set  her  aside,  not  very 
gently,  even  with  a  certain  brutal  pleasure  in  feeling  the  teasing 
little  creature  wince  as  she  is  put  out  of  the  territory  into  which 
she  would  encroach;  but,  once  dismissed.  Aunt  Juliana  exists 
no  longer  in  Hedda’s  eyes.  She  is  only  a  tiresome  little  shackle, 
once  snapped,  forgotten. 

But  Mrs.  Elvsted ! 

Well,  Mrs.  Elvsted  stands  for  everything  in  woman  which 
life  is  seeking  to  impose  on  Hedda,  and  from  w’hich  she  is 
struggling  to  get  free. 

Mrs.  Elvsted  holds  on  tenaciously  to  the  conventions.  She 
is  a  “  womanly  ”  woman  according  to  man’s  idea  of  womanliness; 
she  must  always  be  helping  some  man,  ministering  to  him, 
looking  after  him.  No  real  sense  of  duty  or  responsibility  holds 
her ;  she  deserts  her  children  without  a  moment’s  consideration 
when  the  man  of  her  fancy  leaves  the  neighbourhood.  I  am 
putting  it  bluntly,  because  although  the  Mrs.  Elvsteds  of  this 
world  keep  up  a  prodigious  and  even  self-deceiving  cackle  as  to 
their  duty  towards  the  sinner,  and  their  responsibility  of  his 
“reform,”  they  are  only  moved  in  reality  by  crude  if  sentimental 
passion.  They  desire  to  hold  the  sinner  closely  attached  to 
them,  ever  dependent  on  them,  ever  devoted.  I  would  give 
nothing  for  a  man  whose  “goodness”  was  dependent  on  the 
influences  of  a  Mrs.  Elvsted ;  such  goodness  is  the  goodness  of 
a  child,  whose  nurse’s  business  it  is  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief. 
Mrs.  Elvsted  has  been  Lovborg’s  devoted  nurse ;  she  has  given 
up  all  her  thought  and  time  to  guiding  him  in  moral  ways ;  she 
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has  coerced  and  persuaded,  and  influenced  him  into  sticking  to, 
his  work;  she  has  sat  with  him,  building  up  his  “  great  book.” 
She  has  kept  him  from  the  town  by  means  of  her  superior 
seductiveness,  and  when  Lovborg  once  goes,  she  races  after  him, 
not  daring  to  let  him  out  of  her  sight,  unable  also  to  exist 
without  him.  She  is,  in  short,  mad  with  passion,  possessed 
with  passion,  seeking  only  to  usurp  the  whole  of  the  ”  sinner’s  ” 
personality;  to  own  him,  to  direct  him — above  all,  to  be 
with  him. 

But — and  this  is  w  here  she  drives  Hedda  to  such  depths  of  rage 
-Mrs.  Elvsted  keeps  tight  hold  on  the  conventions.  She  would 
faint  with  horror  if  any  one  were  bluntly  to  call  her  a  depraved 
woman,  pursuing  violently  the  object  of  her  illicit  love.  She 
remains  smugly  in  the  midst  of  angel-mist,  justifying  her  conduct 
in  her  own  eyes,  and  as  many  other  eyes  as  possible,  by  sticking 
firmly  to  her  position  of  Lovborg ’s  redeemer.  Whenever  Lovborg 
touches  her,  takes  her  hand,  kisses  her,  she  pops  up  forthwith 
a  sentimental  little  halo  of  friendship  which  purifies  and  ennobles 
all  their  intercourse. 

And  Hedda’s  intelligence  sees  Mrs.  Elvsted  very,  very  clearly. 
She  unpicks  the  covering  with  wrhich  Mrs.  Elvsted  clothes  her 
desires,  and  realising,  as  Hedda  does,  the  stupidity  of  the  little 
woman’s  intellect,  the  lack  of  common  honesty  of  her  vision, 
Hedda’s  whole  soul  rises  up  in  a  frenzy  of  rebellion  against  Mrs, 
Elvsted ’s  pretensions — against  the  dominance  she  wdelds  over 
Lovborg  which  is  only  the  dominance  of  sex,  but  wdiich  Mrs. 
Elvsted  assumes  to  be  the  dominance  of  Heaven.  Lovborg  has 
been  Hedda’s  friend ;  she  understands  him ;  she  has  held  him  as 
an  equal.  She  yearns  to  make  him  throw  off  this  ribbon-tied 
and  snow-white  yoke  which  is  harnessing  his  manhood  and 
making  it  a  spectacle.  She  realises  that  Lovborg  is  unchanged ; 
his  nature  has  not  been  touched  by  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  gentle  patting, 
and  ruthlessly,  contemptuously,  she  lifts  the  yoke  from  off  his 
shoulders  and  sends  .him  to  his  wine  party,  back  to  the  old  road, 
the  road  to  ruin,  but  the  road  of  freedom.  Better  for  him  to 
stumble  and  to  fall  than  to  trot  in  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  go-cart. 

So  thinks  Hedda. 

So  does  she  regard  the  precious  life-work  which  Mrs.  Elvsted 
has  nursed  into  being,  persuaded  out  of  him,  this  life  work,  every 
word  of  which  has  been  written  under  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  motherly 
eye.  Into  the  fire  with  it !  not  only  because  Mrs.  Elvsted  has 
inspired  it,  but  because  it  is  an  outrage  against  Lovborg’ s 
individuality. 

Into  the  fire  with  Lovborg  too — sapped  as  is  his  spirit,  helpless 
as  he  flounders  without  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  guiding  hand.  Bather 
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than  see  him  pottering  along  under  her  tutelage,  Hedda  puts  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  asks  him  to  die  “  beautifully.” 

But  the  crowning  offence  of  Lovborg’s  relations  with  Mrs. 
Elvsted  is  that  Lovborg  implicitly  accepts  Mrs.  Elvsted’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  herself.  To  him  she  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  self- 
effacing  saint.  To  Hedda  she  is  a  soul-destroying  vampire. 

Hedda  is  not  one  of  those  women  who  cling  round  men.  She 
must  make  her  own  path  by  herself.  Hence  it  is  well  that 
conditions  are  so  changing  that  an  outlet  is  opening  for  her 
energy,  which  energy,  pitting  itself  against  the  common  human 
forces,  may  now  discover  that  it  too  is  only  human  ;(for,  while  it 
is  easy  for  a  keen  intelligence  to  feel  superior  and  aloof  as  long 
as  it  is  shut  off  from  the  arena  and  only  w’atches,  that  same 
intelligence  waxes  more  sympathetic  when  it  descends  to  take 
its  place  in  the  ranks.  Down  in  the  working  world,  out  of  the 
half-lights  and  perfumed  confines  of  her  drawing-room ,  the  Hedda 
Gabler  woman  loses  her  superiority  of  aspect.  The  ordered  things 
of  life  no  longer  seem  petty,  dull,  and  commonplace.  Discipline 
becomes  no  longer  stupid ;  she  sees  its  necessity.  And  man, 
plain  working  citizen  of  dulled  vision  and  stereotyped  habit,  no 
longer  seems  despicable ;  he  is  one  of  the  mighty  human  army, 
fulfilling  his  necessary  appointed  task,  a  humble  unit  of  a  glorious 
whole.  ^ 

No  matter  now  if  he  does  not  understand  her;  he  is  working 
for  the  furthering  of  their  common  aims.  She  is  content  to 
work  beside  him,  and  as  she  works,  she  begins  to  understand  his 
simple  nature,  clarified  by  purpose  where  hers  has  been 
rendered  complex  by  centuries  of  cultivated  feeling,  culminating 
in  this  modern  curse  of  introspection. 

And  in  this  better  understanding  of  her  fellows,  life  becomes 
simpler  for  the  Hedda  Gabler  of  to-day. 


Constance  Smedley. 


DE.  BEATTIE  CROZIEE  AS  AN  ECONOMIST. 


Dr.  Crozier  is  a  thinker  whose  abilities,  whose  range  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  whose  earnest  and  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
truth  entitle  him  to  careful  attention,  and  the  claims  which  he 
advances  for  himself  in  his  recent  work  on  economics  will  repay 
examination,  whether  we  consider  them  entirely  justified  or 
not.  He  claims  not  merely  to  have  advanced  economic  science, 
but  to  have  entirely  revolutionised  it,  and,  as  he  himself  expresses 
the  matter,  to  have  substituted  in  this  single  volume  a  Copernican 
system  for  a  Ptolemaic. 

To  me  such  language  seems  to  partake  of  exaggeration,  but 
nevertheless  to  indicate  something  which,  within  limits,  is  true. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  orthodox  economics  has  been  a 
commonplace  with  many  thinkers,  who  have  approached  the 
subject  from  various  points  of  view’,  and  have  differed  consider¬ 
ably  from  one  another  as  to  w’hat  this  incompleteness  is.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  it  is  merely  a  present  incompleteness  of  develop¬ 
ment;  according  to  others,  a  radical  defect  of  method — namely, 
a  substitution  of  the  ‘  ‘  economic  ’  ’  for  the  actual  concrete  man ; 
according  to  others,  it  is  a  circumscription  of  historical  outlook; 
and  again,  according  to  others,  an  all-pervading  defect  in 
analysis.  For  Dr.  Crozier  it  is  primarily  an  all-pervading  defect 
in  analysis.  The  fundamental  doctrine  with  which  he  sets  out 
is  this  :  that  the  problems  with  which  the  economist  deals  are 
not  statical,  but  dynamical ;  or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it  myself,  they 
concern,  not  things,  but  processes.  The  orthodox  economists, 
says  Dr.  Crozier,  persisted,  and  still  persist,  in  regarding  them 
as  statical ;  and  this  Ptolemaic  misconception  of  the  general 
character  of  their  subject  renders  absolutely  w’orthless  and  obso¬ 
lete  all  their  particular  interpretations  of  it.  Dr,  Crozier  says 
that  he,  by  substituting  the  dynamic,  or  Copernican,  system 
for  the  static,  is  for  the  first  time  raising  economics  to  the 
position  of  a  true  science,  and  affiliating  economic  phenomena  to 
the  general  phenomena  of  evolution. 

The  claim  to  fundamental  originality  which  Dr.  Crozier  thus 
sets  up  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistaken  one.  Karl  Marx,  for 
example,  was  an  economic  evolutionist  long  before  Dr.  Crozier 
was.  My  own  estimate  of  what  Dr,  Crozier  has  done  is  as 
follows.  Orthodox  economics — the  economics  of  the  school  of 
Mill,  being  incomplete  in  all  the  respects  just  mentioned,  and 
many  of  its  detailed  doctrines  being  for  this  reason  erroneous, 
it  requires  to  be  amplified  and  corrected  in  a  great  number  of 
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ways;  but  it  does  not,  if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  either  require 
to  be,  or  admit  of  being,  superseded;  and  Dr.  Crozier  himself, 
though  he  does  not  perceive  the  fact,  retains  far  more  of  it 
than  he  rejects.  What  he  has  done  is  to  amplify  and  correct  it 
in  certain  of  the  many  respects  in  which  amplification  and  cor¬ 
rection  are  requisite. 

His  work,  as  thus  understood,  is  that  of  a  brilliant  thinker. 
To  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  novel  is  to  praise  rather  than  to 
disparage  it.  The  principal  truths  wanting  to  the  system  of 
the  orthodox  economists,  the  want  of  which  Dr.  Crozier  has 
here  signalised  and  supplied,  I  shall  now  point  out  to  the  reader. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  only  distinction  which 
he  can  claim — and  it  is  a  high  one — is  that  of  expressing  and 
illustrating  it  with  great  fulness  and  force.  This  is  the  truth, 
which  the  orthodox  economists  missed,  that  the  subject-matter 
of  their  science  is  not  fixed  and  permanent,  but  it  from  age  to 
age  undergoes  most  important  changes.  Their  subject-matter 
is  human  action  as  related  to  economic  wealth.  The  conditions 
under  which  w'ealth  is  produced,  exchanged,  and  distributed  vary 
in  accordance  with  a  variety  of  historical  circumstances ;  human 
action  as  related  to  wealth  undergoes  corresponding  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  scientific  analysis  of  it  which  may  have  been  true 
and  sufficient  in  one  age  becomes  obsolete,  or  at  all  events  in¬ 
sufficient,  if  w’e  adhere  to  it  unaltered  in  another.  Karl  Marx, 
in  his  own  way,  elaborated  the  same  thesis.  Industry,  he  said, 
has  thus  far  passed  through  three  stages,  those  of  slavery,  serf¬ 
dom,  and  capitalism.  He  sought  to  show  that  this  succession 
was  a  logical  and  a  necessary  evolution,  and  that  capitalism  was 
now,  by  a  process  equally  necessary,  bound  to  be  transformed 
into  socialism.  Of  Marx,  as  a  Socialist,  I  need  not  here  speak 
particularly.  I  am  referring  to  him  as  an  evolutionist  only. 
In  this  capacity  he  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  original,  but 
his  actual  work,  like  that  of  many  pioneers,  was  crude.  His 
historical  knowledge  was  limited.  His  version  was  contracted 
and  also  distorted  by  prejudice.  Dr.  Crozier,  in  going  over  the 
same  ground,  as  much  excels  him  in  knowledge,  grasp,  and 
acuteness  as  the  histories  of  Gibbon  and  Mommsen  excel  the 
compilation  of  Goldsmith.  In  short,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
relativity  of  economic  science,  and  the  degree  to  which  deduc¬ 
tions  from  circumstances  no  longer  existing  have  generated  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  altered  circumstances  which  have  succeeded 
them.  Dr.  Crozier  is  admirable.  The  reader  may  be  referred, 
for  example,  to  his  explanation  of  the  curiously  inadequate  idea 
which  prevails  among  the  orthodox  economists  that  capital  is 
the  result  of  saving,  or  is,  as  they  put  it,  essentially  “the 
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reward  of  abstinence.”  Dr.  Crozier  shows  us  in  detail  how 
this  idea  is  a  heritage  from  earlier  thinkers  who  reasoned  from 
the  economic  facts  of  periods  remote  from  ours,  when  portable 
wealth  could  be  accumulated  and  securely  kept,  only  in  the  form 
of  hoards  which  were  either  locked  up  or  secreted,  and  how 
utterly  it  fails  to  supply  us  with  a  true  conception  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  capital  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Criticism  of  this  kind,  useful  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  negative  only  and  is  useful  only  as  a  preliminary.  It  opens 
our  eyes  to  errors ;  it  show  s  us  where  to  look  for  truth ;  but  it 
does  not  introduce  us  to  any  positive  truths  itself,  which  are 
true  of  our  own  time,  and  which  alone  practically  concern  us. 
We  will,  therefore,  turn  from  Dr.  Crozier’s  negative  criticisms, 
and  consider  what  he  gives  us  in  the  way  of  positive  doctrines. 
He  gives  us  many,  some  of  which  may  be  open  to  controversy, 
and  are  secondary  and  incidental  in  importance ;  but  amongst 
these  there  are  three  whose  importance  is  fundamental  and 
paramount;  and  it  is  his  insistence  on  these,  and  his  masterly 
elucidation  of  two  of  them,  which  give  to  his  present  volume 
its  great  and  distinctive  value.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
economics  as  a  dynamical,  not  a  statical,  science.  The  second 
relates  to  the  nature  of  what  is  called  “fixed  capital,”  and  the 
origin  of  interest.  The  third  relates  to  the  functions  of  ordinary 
manual  labour.  I  wull  take  these  in  order. 

Dr.  Crozier’s  contention  that  economics  is  a  dynamical,  not 
a  statical,  science — that  it  deals,  in  other  w'ords,  not  with  things, 
but  with  processes — is,  let  me  repeat,  not  new.  What  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  valuable  is  the  precision  which  he  gives  to  certam 
sides  of  a  complex  truth,  the  emphasis  with  w'hich  he  vindicates 
their  importance,  and  the  convincing  character  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions.  For  the  orthodox  economists,  he  says,  wealth  was  like 
a  dead  stick.  For  every  inch  of  it  that  wms  consumed  at  either 
end,  the  total  length  of  the  stick  was  shortened  by  just  an  inch. 
In  reality,  he  proceeds,  it  resembles,  not  a  stick,  but  a  wheel, 
and  from  this  symbol  it  is  that  his  volume  takes  its  name.  It 
is  a  symbol  w’hich  is  useful  enough  when  he  is  first  explaining 
his  meaning;  but  in  clinging  to  it,  as  he  does,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  argument,  he  often  defeats  his  own 
object  in  using  it,  and  confuses  the  reader  with  a  series  of  forced 
analogies,  which  are  far  harder  to  understand  than  the  facts 
which  he  invokes  them  to  elucidate. 

What  concerns  us  here,  however,  is  not  his  symbol,  but  what 
he  means  by  it ;  and  what  he  means  by  it  is  that  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth  the  consumption  of  it  is  a  process  no  less 
necessary  than  the  manufacture.  “For  w’ho,”  he  asks,  “will 
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go  on  producing  unless  someone  somewhere  goes  on  consuming, 
and  consuming  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  production?  If 
what  is  produced  were  not  to  lie  consumed,  it  would  go  bad  or 
turn  mouldy  and  sour.  ...  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
permanent,  like  the  pyramids  (and  the  world,  having  once  had 
enough  of  it,  were  satisfied,  and  required  no  more),  it  would 
cease  to  be  produced.”  That  is  to  say,  a  certain  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  have  ended.  But,  in  so  far  as  production  is  an 
existing  process,  consumption  must  keep  pace  with  it,  as  one- 
half  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  must  keep  pace  with  the  other  half; 
and  whatever  retards  the  consumption  half,  retards  the  pro¬ 
duction  half  to  a  degree  which  is  precisely  equal.  Dr.  Crozier’s 
meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  another  analogy.  Production 
may  be  compared  to  a  stream,  or  to  water  in  a  pipe,  which 
cannot  flow  unless  it  has  some  outlet.  The  amount  which  enters 
at  one  end  of  the  channel  must  necessarily  correspond  with 
the  amount  that  goes  out  at  the  other. 

To  this  doctrine,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  there  is  one  exception, 
and  we  will  see  what  it  is  presently.  But,  apart  from  this  ex¬ 
ception,  what  he  here  urges  is  true,  and  has  many  important 
consequences.  It  exposes  the  error  of  the  orthodox  economic 
school  in  supposing  that  consumption  was  antithetic,  instead  of 
complementary  to  production — that  the  more  clothing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  used  and  worn  out  in  a  country,  the  fewer  would 
be  the  coats  and  gowns  at  any  given  time  in  its  wardrobes.  This 
would  be  the  case  were  wealth  like  a  stagnant  pond,  as  the 
orthodox  economists  are  too  prone  to  consider  it.  For  every 
gallon  we  take  from  such  a  pond ,  a  gallon  less  is  left  in  it ;  but 
wealth  being  in  reality  like  a  stream  fed  from  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir,  the  faster  the  waters  pass  away  from  us,  the  greater 
is  their  continuous  volume.  In  the  light  of  this  doctrine  we 
see  how  radically  misleading  are  tw'o  of  the  leading  propositions 
of  the  orthodox  economic  school,  one  of  which  represents  the 
wages  of  labour  as  a  total  subtracted  from  a  stagnant  pond  of 
capital,  and  incapable  of  being  augmented  without  depleting  the 
pond  farther;  whilst  the  other  proposition  represents  capital 
itself  as  due  to  nothing  but  the  negative  process  of  saving. 
Experience  has  falsified  both  propositions  in  practice.  Dr. 
Crozier  brings  to  light  the  reasons  why  they  are  false  in  theory. 

To  the  trqth,  however,  w’hich  he  thus  elucidates,  there  is,  as 
has  been  said,  an  exception,  and  Dr.  Crozier,  when  he  comes 
to  deal  with  this,  is  far  more  original  than  he  is  when  he  ex¬ 
pounds  his  rule.  If  we  take,  he  says,  the  mass  of  products 
which  constitute  consumable  wealth — the  products  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  which  men’s  annual  incomes  are  expended — we  shall 
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find  that  many  of  them  will  hardly  keep  for  a  week,  and  that 
none  of  them  will  keep  for  more  than  a  very  limited  time.  They 
cannot  be  hoarded  or  saved.  They  must  be  used  promptly,  or 
they  are  useless.  If  a  man  has  more  of  them  than  he  is  able 
I  to  use  himself,  he  can  only  do  one  or  other  of  two  things  wdth 
them.  He  can  sell  them  for  money,  and  save  the  money  he 
I  gets;  or  he  can  distribute  them  amongst  other  people  as  wages, 

I  and  virtually  get  in  return  for  them,  not  money,  but  labour. 
If  he  turns  them  into  money,  which  he  saves,  he  is  not  saving 
wealth  itself.  He  is  hoarding  up  claims  on  wealth  (such  as 
bread,  butter,  and  clothes),  which  has  not  been  yet  produced. 
If  he  distributes  them  in  exchange  for  labour,  he  is  using  them 
as  circulating  capital.  Hence  circulating  capital  is  not  the  mere 
result  of  saving.  It  is  equally  true  to  say  thaf  it  is  the  result  of 
spending,  for  unless  it  were  constantly  being  spent,  it  would 
evaporate  and  cease  to  be. 

But  besides  circulating  capital,  there  is  capital  of  another 
kind,  which  economists  call  fixed — that  is  to  say,  tools,  imple¬ 
ments,  machinery,  or  the  means  of  production  generally ;  and 
with  every  advance  in  wealth  this  kind  of  capital  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  Now  machinery,  unlike  bread,  butter,  and 
trousers,  will,  if  kept  in  repair,  last  for  indefinite  periods ;  and 
f  when  circulating  capital,  which  is  perishable,  has  been  so  ex¬ 
pended  in  wages  that  steam-engines  and  manufacturing  plant 
i  of  all  kinds  are  called  into  existence,  we  have  a  species  of 
wealth  which  is  really  saved  and  permanent,  and  w’hich  per¬ 
manently  yields  a  harvest  of  other  wealth  to  its  possessors.  The 
1  way  in  which  machinery  does  this  may  seem  obvious  enough, 
but  the  orthodox  economists,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  have  failed 
hitherto  to  understand  it. 

The  orthodox  economists  up  to  the  present  day  have  all,  he 
says,  been  unconsciously  dominated  by  the  primary  doctrine 
of  the  physiocrats — namely,  that  the  only  actual  source  of  surplus 
wealth  was  land.  They  meant  that  in  agricultural  industry, 
understood  in  its  widest  sense,  man  did  not  work  alone.  Nature 
worked  along  with  him,  like  a  fairy  or  genius  in  disguise,  and 
supplemented  each  of  his  operations  with  one  or  more  of  'her 
own.  But,  said  the  physiocrats,  this  is  true  of  agriculture  only. 

'  In  all  manufacturing  industries  man  merely  w’orks  up  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  are  mainly  the  gift  of  Nature,  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  and  he  gets  out  of  the  finished  goods  only  what  he  has 
himself  put  into  them.  Nature  no  longer  helps  him,  giving  him 
more  than  he  has  given.  His  labour  repays  itself,  but  brings 
;  with  it  no  profit.  Here,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  the  physiocrats  have 
i  been  followed  by  the  orthodox  economists.  They  too  have  re- 
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cognised  that  in  agriculture,  the  land,  the  seed,  the  climate,  or, 
in  other  words.  Nature  generally,  does  the  principal  work  with 
her  own  unaided  forces ;  but  they  too  have  held  that  in  all 
other  industries  man  operates  alone,  and  the  machinery  with 
which,  to  an  increasing  degree,  he  aids  himself,  they  have 
regarded  as  embodying  nothing  but  purely  human  activities. 
They  have  regarded  it  as  labour  crystallised,  or  labour  at  second 
hand. 

Here,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  is  one  of  their  most  disastrous  errors. 
In  reality  machinery,  essentially  artificial  as  it  seems  to  be, 
plays  a  part  identical  with  that  which,  in  agriculture,  is  played 
by  land.  Steam-engines,  dynamos,  and  mechanical  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  are  really  forces  of  nature  which  have  been  put  into 
harness  by  man  and  set  working  by  him  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  the  increment  of  wealth  which  results  from  them  is  Nature’s 
product,  not  his.  just  as  corn  results  from  the  seed  and  not  the 
sower.  And  just  as  nature  worEng  through  land  yields  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  is  called  rent,  so  does  nature  working  through 
machinery  yield  a  surplus  which  is  called  profit.  Nature,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  thus  harness  herself.  To  harness  her  is  the 
work  of  man,  and  few  men  can  perform  it.  The  men  who 
perform  it  are  the  inventors,  and  others — men  of  enterprise- 
who  are  their  associates,  and  the  profits  go  to  them  or  their 
heirs,  because  they  are  the  discoverers,  the  controllers,  and 
thus  the  owners,  of  the  forces  from  which  the  profits  spring. 
Here,  says  Dr.  Crozier,  we  have  the  true  and  fundamental  origin 
of  all  manufacturing  profits,  and  of  all  modern  interest  also;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  by  far  the  larger*  part  of  the  vast  and  growing 
wealth  of  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day.  This  wealth  is  a  tribute 
levied  not  on  men,  but  on  Nature,  and  it  is  levied  by  the  few, 
and  is  not  levied  by  the  many,  because  the  men  who  can  control 
Nature  are  not  many,  but  few. 

From  this  conclusion,  which  is  elaborated  with  great  acute¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Crozier  passes  on  to  its  corollary,  that  the  part  w’hicli 
the  ordinary  labourer  plays  in  industrial  progress  is  very  much 
exaggerated  in  all  cuiTent  systems  of  economics.  Taken  by 
themselves,  he  says,  these  labourers  in  the  modern  world  are 
merely  a  set  of  cyphers.  Their  efficiency  depends  on  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  men  superior  to  themselves.  This  fact  he  asserts 
with  equal  justice  and  emphasis,  but  he  has  hardly  submitted  it 
to  a  sufficiently  close  analysis.  His  manner  of  presenting  it 
is  incomplete,  and  in  certain  details  erroneous.  He  is,  however, 
a  valuable  witness  to  the  general  character  of  the  situation. 

These  three  contentions — that  production  and  consumption  are 
inseparable  parts  of  the  same  continuous  process;  that  in 
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I  machinery  no  less  than  in  land  the  forces  of  Nature  are  the 
true  productive  agent,  and  that  in  this  fact  lies  the  explanation 
of  rent,  profits,  and  interest;  and  that  profits  and  interest  (what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  rent)  go  to  the  few^  who  alone  can 
control  their  sources— comprise  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  Dr.  Crozier  insists.  He  draws  from  these  a  variety  of 
detailed  conclusions — his  theory  of  value,  for  instance,  and  the 
general  necessity  of  Protection  for  every  nation  w^hich  desires 
to  retain  power  and  independence.  I  should  judge,  indeed,  that 
Dr.  Crozier’s  more  immediate  object  in  writing  this  volume 
was  to  provide  British  protectionists  with  a  scientific  basis  for 
their  policy.  With  his  arguments  as  to  this  question  I  am  in 
substantial  agreement.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  that  he 
pushes  them  too  far.  Indeed,  to  many  of  his  incidental  criticisms 
I  should  take  serious  exception.  But  my  object  is  not  to  pick 
out  his  minor  faults.  It  is  to  signalise  and  consider  those  broad 
and  fundamental  principles  only  which  he  offers  us  as  novel 
additions  to  the  current  science  of  economics,  and  for  which 
he  claims  that  they  will  entirely  change  its  character.  As 
valuable  additions,  I  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  I  cannot  do  justice  here  to  the  defects  or  the  signal 
[  merits  of  his  presentation  of  them,  nor  can  I  attempt  to  exhaust 
,  their  significance.  But,  w’hatever  their  significance,  they  do 
1  not  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  epithet  of  revolutionary,  in  the 
I  sense  in  which  Dr.  Crozier  would  apply  it  to  them.  This  is 
the  criticism  which  I  am  most  concerned  to  make,  and  I  make 
■i  it  not  with  a  view  to  disparaging  Dr.  Crozier’s  work,  but  merely 
i  with  a  view  to  showing  that  it  is  a  contribution  to  a  wmrk  still 
wider,  which  consists  in  the  amplification  and  the  development 
of  current  economic  science,  rather  than  in  the  destruction  or 
supersession  of  it,  and  the  larger  part  of  w’hich  still  remains  to 
j  be  done.  It  is  precisely  because  he  has  done  much,  and  also 
■  because  he  claims  much,  that  his  work  is  so  vividly  suggestive 
-  of  the  more  that  is  Jeft  to  do. 

=  That  the  orthodox  economy,  as  it  stands,  is  a  very  incomplete 
science  has,  let  me  say  once  more,  long  been  a  commonplace 
with  thinkers  of  various  schools.  The  most  frequent  objection 
'  hitherto  urged  against  it  is  that  it  is  too  narrow — that  it  confines 
its  observation  to  one  side  of  human  nature  only,  and  ends, 
r  because  it  isolates  this,  in  dealing  wdth  abstractions,  and  not 
with  actual  men.  The  value  of  this  criticism  depends  on  the 
'  precise  meaning  attached  to  it.  Buskin  and  others  have  urged 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  no  valid  science  of  economics 
P  is  possible  unless  account  is  taken  of  the  entire  nature  of  man 
—his  artistic  tastes,  his  affections,  and  even  his  religious  beliefs, 
f  VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  H 
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If  this  were  the  case,  no  specific  science  of  economics  would  ■ 
be  possible  at  all.  Economics  would  be  indistinguishable  from  f 
ethics,  aesthetics,  politics,  history,  and  theology.  It  would  have  I 
no  boundaries,  and  could  have  no  distinct  existence.  But  thisH 
is  absurd.  Ultimately  no  doubt  all  human  action  is  connected. 
Still,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  divisible  into  various  categories, 
which  can  be,  and  must  be,  studied  more  or  less  in  isolation. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  we  cannot  properly  understand 
why  men  pay  more  rent  for  one  kind  of  land  than  for  another, 
or  what  determines  the  price  which  they  are  willing  to  give  L 
for  bacon,  unless  we  understand  also  how  they  act  wdien  they  I 
are  jealous  of  their  wives,  or  w’hy  they  believe  or  do  not  believe  P 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But  whilst  criticism  such  as  Buskin’s  L 
is  exaggerated,  it  embodies  a  profound  truth.  The  economic  I 
man,  as  postulated  by  the  orthodox  economists,  who  has  no  I 
existence  out  of  the  shop,  the  workshop,  the  farmyard,  or  the 
counting-house,  is  a  foundation  far  too  narrow  to  support  a  i 
complete  science.  The  economic  behaviour  of  men  is  conditioned, 
in  the  most  vital  ways,  by  many  factors  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  any  such  concept  as  that  of  the  standard  economic 
individual,  essential  though  this  concept  is  for  many  purposes 
of  the  science.  Dr.  Crozier,  however,  instead  of  seeking  to 
enlarge  what  we  may  conveniently  call  the  anthropological  basis 
of  economics,  inclines  to  limit  it  even  more  narrowly  than  did 
the  orthodox  economists  themselves.  Instead  of  blaming  them 
for  including  too  little  in  it,  he  complains  that  they  included 
too  much,  and  confused  their  problems  by  the  introduction  oi 
elements  which  properly  belong  to  the  domains  of  politics  and 
psychology.  Here  is  the  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  his  work 
is  notably  deficient,  if  judged  by  the  claims  which  he  himscli 
puts  forward  for  it.  Practically,  the  deficiencies  or  complete¬ 
ness  of  such  a  work  as  his  should  be  judged  by  the  special  aim 
which  the  author  has  in  writing  it ;  and  Dr.  Crozier’s  most 
immediate  aim,  in  the  present  case,  seems  to  be  to  advocate 
Protection  as  a  pv)licy  essential  to  the  independence  of  all 
countries,  and  of  our  own  country  in  particular.  If  this  really 
is  his  principal,  even  if  not  his  only  aim,  his  limited  view  of 
facts  is  sufficiently  wide  for  his  purpose ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  be 
judged  as  an  economic  Copernicus,  who  aspires  to  reconstitute 
the  science  of  wealth  generally,  and  give  to  it  as  a  whole  that 
completeness  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  lacking,  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  so  far  failed  in  his  endeavour  that  he  has  but 
glanced  at  the  most  important  territories  which,  before  it  is  ap¬ 
proximately  complete,  the  science  is  bound  to  occupy;  and  that 
he  has  glanced  at  them  only  to  decide  that  economics,  as  such, 
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*  has  no  concern  with  them.  In  order  to  justify  this  criticism, 
let  me  briefly  explain  what  these  territories  which  I  refer  to  are. 
The  defects  of  the  old  economics  have  forced  themselves  on 
t  the  attention  of  the  world  because  social  problems  are  now 
pressing  for  a  solution  which  had,  in  the  days  when  the  science 
was  first  elaborated ,  not  taken  any  definite  form ;  and  the  econ¬ 
omists  are  asked  questions  w^hich  were  then  never  addressed  to 
them,  and  to  which  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  search  for  and 
provide  an  answer.  They  accepted  the  social  mechanism  as  it 
was,  and  set  themselves  to  explain  its  working.  Why  it  was 
what  it  was,  and  not  something  radically  different,  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  they  did  not  ask ;  and  as  nobody  at  the  time  thought  the 
mechanism  susceptible  of  any  radical  alterations,  they  had  no 
■  temptation  to  ask  it.  But  this  question,  which  was  in  com¬ 
plete  abeyance  then,  is  precisely  the  question  which  is  most 
generally  urgent  now\  Thus,  Kicardo’s  doctrine  that  labour 
:  was  the  sole  source  and  measure  of  value  did  not  practically 

challenge  any  really  searching  examination  till  Karl  Marx  pro- 
1  ceeded  to  draw  from  it  consequences  which  would,  if  true,  be 
fatal  to  the  existing  constitution  of  society.  A  re-examination 
of  it  has  therefore  become  imperative.  Eicardo  merely  sought 
to  show"  how  different  classes  of  men  in  their  economic  relations 
interact.  The  question  now"  put  to  his  successors  is.  Why  do 
these  classes  exist  ?  This  he  never  asked  himself.  It  lay  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  vision,  and  economics  must  now  extend  itself 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  vision  also.  It  must,  at  starting,  consider 
human  society  generally,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest, 
E  in  the  comprehensive  manner  of  the  anthropologist.  In  all  civil- 
,  isations,  from  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  that  of 
Peru,  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  one  common 
feature  will  at  once  arrest  the  attention — namely,  that  the  few- 
have  held  powers  and  positions  which  have  lifted  them  above 
!  the  level  of  the  many.  This  is  the  feature  which  reformers 
'  desire  to  abrogate..  But  before  any  reasonable  judgment  can 
be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  abrogate  these  in¬ 
equalities  or  no,  it  is  necessary  first  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
to  which  they  owe  their  existence.  The  inequalities  are  uni¬ 
versal,  and  their  causes  must  be  universal  likew"ise.  They  cannot 
be  local  and  accidental.  They  must  inhere  in  human  nature 
itself.  Such  being  the  case,  the  obvious  inference  is  this — that 
the  inequalities  in  w"ealth  and  position  which  everywhere  make 
their  appearance  must  be  due  to  corresponding  inequalities  in 
the  congenital  efficiencies  of  human  beings ;  and  the  kinds  of 
degrees  of  these  inequalities,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
developed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  constitute  the 
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primary  subjects  which  the  economist  of  to-day  must  study,  if 
he  wishes  to  provide  his  science  with  any  secure  foundations. 
Some  of  these  inequalities  are  racial,  others  individual.  The 
latter  are  the  most  important.  They  have  their  root  in  the 
wide  congenital  differences  between  men  of  the  same  race— dif¬ 
ferences  in  intellect,  imagination,  strength  of  will,  energy,  and 
in  the  variety  of  moral  temperament  by  which  these  differences 
are  accompanied.  These  differences  act  on  the  social  environ¬ 
ment.  The  social  environment  reacts  on  the  differences  by  sup¬ 
plying  opportunities  of,  and  more  especially  motives  to,  exceptional 
action,  and  the  development  of  exceptional  powers.  How  have 
these  facts  operated  in  the  past,  and  more  especially  how  do 
they  operate  to-day,  in  connection  with  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth?  Such  are  the  primary  problems  with 
which  the  economist  of  to-day  must  deal.  They  are  problems 
wdiich  belong  to  physiology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Each 
of  these  sciences  deals  with  many  aspects  of  existence  which 
are  outside  the  domain  of  economics,  but  wdth  certain  parts 
of  the  subject-matter  of  all  these  sciences  economics  is  concerned 
directly,  and  in  respect  of  the  parts  in  question  it  must  take 
these  sciences  into  itself.  All  sciences,  indeed,  have  portions 
of  their  respective  subjects  in  common.  They  differ  in  the 
central  interests  round  which  their  facts  are  grouped,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  importance  wdiich  the  facts  consequently 
assume.  But  no  science — at  all  events  no  concrete  science— can 
really  stand  by  itself.  It  must  make  other  sciences  its  tributaries. 
Parts  of  them  must  become  integral  parts  of  it.  This  is  emin¬ 
ently  true  of  economics,  in  view  of  the  new  questions  wdth  which 
it  is  being  now  confronted.  Apart  from  amendments  in  detail, 
it  does  not  require  to  abandon  its  present  body  of  doctrines. 
It  requires  to  affiliate  these  to  the  wdder  facts  of  human  nature. 

This  truth  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Crozier  overlooks.  His 
tendency  is  to  shut  economics  up  in  a  nutshell,  and  relegate  its 
unanswered  questions  to  sciences  which  he  formally  separates 
from  it.  Within  the  narrow  limits  wdiich  he  thus  deliberately 
imposes  on  himself,  he  has  done  work  the  value  of  wffiich  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  wdthout  careful  and  mature  consideration: 
but  he  has  rather  reconstructed  a  number  of  individual  arches 
than  supplied  the  building  as  a  whole  wdth  broader  and  more 
secure  foundations. 
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When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  came  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  he  did  not  exactly  discover  London,  but  London 
made  a  new  find  in  Mr.  Deakin. 

He  impressed  himself  upon  the  Conference,  because  he  wanted 
something  from  the  Conference,  and  he  impressed  himself  upon 
London,  because  he  so  freely  used  London  to  get  what  he  wanted 
from  the  Conference.  Just  because  he  was  aiming  high,  London 
saw  Mr.  Deakin  at  his  best,  and  Mr.  Deakin  at  his  best  is  a 
very  attractive  man.  In  his  own  country  it  has  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  have  to  deal  with  political  issues  that  have  had  their  chief 
difliculty  in  the  more  sordid  surroundings  of  a  bitter  party  strife. 
Then  it  is  that,  with  the  conflict  within  himself,  and  the  conflict 
outside,  a  less  resolute  leader  seems  to  appear.  There  are  frequent 
passages  in  his  Australian  career  that  are  picked  out  by  critics 
as  moments  when  he  was  irresolute  when  he  should  have  been 
most  firm.  To  such  his  attitude  at  the  last  Conference  in  his 
determination  to  move  the  Conference  forward,  from  within  if 
possible,  and,  failing  that,  from  pressure  of  public  opinion  from 
without,  is  that  of  a  new  man.  In  the  same  way  those  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  in  London  cannot  understand  how  a  man 
who  shows  such  a  singleness  of  purpose  in  his  work,  and  such 
contempt  for  opposition,  could  suffer  for  long  the  position  in  the 
Australian  Parliament  in  which  the  power  of  all  these  parties  is 
more  negative  than  positive. 

The  direct  road  in^politics  in  the  commonwealth  is  more  or  less 
barred,  and  no  part-y  is  strong  enough  to  take  such  a  road  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opposition  of  the  other  two.  Owing  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  most  questions  discussed  at 
the  Conference,  especially  towmrds  the  trade  question,  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  mostly  educational  in  their  effects.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  direct  road  is  the  true  way  to  success,  and  it  was 
a  keen  appreciation  of  this  that  caused  Mr.  Deakin  to  show 
himself  to  London,  as  direct  in  method  and  speech,  careless  of 
risks,  and  ready  to  appeal  to  popular  opinion  on  all  occasions. 
He  had  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  a  compelling  desire  to  enlist 
on  its  behalf  the  force  of  a  strong  public  opinion.  During  his 
stay  in  London  he  made  few  purposeless  speeches.  He  was 
appealing  “  unto  Caesar”  all  the  time. 

It  has  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Deakin’s  political  career 
that  at  no  time  have  the  circumstances  of  his  party  been  easy 
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while  he  has  been  in  the  lead.  He  entered  politics  in  Victoria 
at  a  time  when  the  colony  was  torn  into  fiercely  hostile  camps. 
This  was  when  the  Berry  party  was  trying  to  reform  the  Second 
Chamber  by  broadening  the  franchise.  Party  pressure  ran  so 
high  at  the  time  that  members  sitting  on  different  sides  of  the 
assembly  refused  to  recognise  each  other  in  the  lobbies.  The 
story  has  been  told  many  times  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Deakin,  after  moving  the  address  in  Reply,  resigned  his  seat 
because  of  the  giving  out  of  the  ballot  papers  at  the  small  {xilling 
place  of  Newham.  At  the  election  which  followed  he  lost  the 
seat ,  but  regained  it  a  year  later.  When  he  did  reach  Parliament 
to  stay,  the  triumphant  Berry  party  had  broken  down  by  reason 
of  its  own  weight. 

The  main  constructive  measures  of  the  party  had  failed  to 
become  law,  and  the  destructive  policy  which  was  good  enough 
to  win  a  great  victory  at  one  election  was  not  sufficient  to  carri- 
it  over  a  second.  The  party  of  which  Mr.  Deakin  was  one  of 
the  new  Units,  was  strong  enough  to  hold  back  the  opposition, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  carry  through  its  own  programme. 
Within  two  years  of  his  election  the  Assembly  in  Victoria  ran 
into  the  three-party  system  with  the  weakest  in  numbers  and 
in  personal  jxiwer.  In  fact,  the  Jiarty  in  power  was  scarcely 
one  properly  so  called.  It  was  made  up  from  a  few  breakaways 
from  the  main  party,  and  this  three-party  system  of  Government 
with  its  difficulties  is  with  him  to  this  day  in  a  more  emphasised 
phase. 

The  result  was  that  after  a  General  Election,  in  which  the  weak 
Ministerial  party  disappeared,  Mr.  Service  and  Mr.  Berry  formed 
a  coalition,  Mr.  Deakin  joining  the  Cabinet  as  one  of  the  Berry 
party.  Three  years  later,  when  the  two  leaders  retired,  Mr. 
Gillies  and  Mr.  Deakin  in  conjunction  carried  on  the  same  coali¬ 
tion  for  five  years  longer.  The  earlier  years  of  this  coalition 
under  both  sets  of  leaders  were  not,  from  a  party  point  of  view, 
difficult.  The  questions  which  raised  strong  feelings  were 
avoided,  and  a  kind  of  reconstruction  period  was  entered  upon. 
The  public  service  was  put  u}X)n  a  sounder  basis,  and  while  the 
reconstruction  period  lasted,  it  was  easy  for  a  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  to  find  something  to  do  without  touching  the  questions 
which  would  divide  its  members.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
years  of  coalition,  when  Mr.  Gillies  was  Premier,  and  Mr.  Deakin 
Chief  Secretary,  that  the  party  then  with  only  a  ragged  opposi¬ 
tion  against  them  became  quite  sterile  of  ideas.  The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  work  had  been  done,  there  wms  still  an  avoidance  of  graver 
positive  questions,  and  the  result  wms  an  amazing  drift  of  public 
affairs  in  Parliament  almost  to  an  absolute  sterility,  and 
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concurrent  with  this  drift  came  the  boom  period  of  Victoria.  The 
wild  speculation  in  city  land  values,  when  paper  fortunes  were 
made  daily,  began  with  the  Second  Parliament  of  the  coalition, 
and  the  Government  expenditure  rose  at  the  same  fever  heat  as 
the  city  speculation. 

The  depression  that  followed,  w'hen  old  financial  constitutions 
fell  one  after  the  other  as  if  they  were  but  the  mushroom  spawn 
of  the  speculation,  was  bitter  and  deep,  but  it  w'as  in  the  years 
preceding  the  collapse  of  the  land  boom  that  perhaps  the  severest 
trial  of  Mr.  Deakin  came.  Except  in  the  last  stages,  and  then 
only  to  a  small  amount,  but  yet  great  to  him,  he  wms  not  caught 
in  the  fever.  So  far  as  he  was  eventually  caught  in  it,  he  carried 
the  whole  financial  burden  himself,  and  refused  to  take  the  easy 
way  out  of  his  liabilities  which  so  many  others  took.  This  was 
his  personal  concern.  Where  his  public  concern  came  in  was 
in  having  to  be  one  of  a  ISIinistry  with  no  policy,  and  no  pow’er 
to  stand  between  the  State  and  the  disaster, which  all  must  have 
seen  coming.  His  own  department  saw  none  of  the  reckless 
expansion  in  numbers  and  cost  that  marked  the  others.  The 
water  supply  department,  of  which  he  was  chief,  did  incur  a  large 
expenditure  upon  irrigation  schemes,  much  of  which  was  wasteful, 
but  the  wastefulness  was  not  so  much  bad  policy  as  it  was  faulty 
engineering,  and,  anyhow,  the  irrigation  expenditure  was  not 
a  direct  product  of  the  boom  period.  It  preceded  it,  and  had 
its  beginnings  in  much  sounder  advice.  There  were  many  times 
during  the  expansive  and  sterile  period  (terms  which  seem  contra¬ 
dictory.  but  which  are  not)  when  Mr.  Deakin  wished  to  resign. 
He  could  not  stop  the  drift  of  the  party  to  sterility  in  legislation. 
He  could  not  stop  the  race  to  financial  disaster.  He  was  more 
passive  than  active,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  resignation 
was  the  true  course.  But  the  whole  State  was  at  high  tension. 
Those  behind  the  scenes  knew'  that  a  small  act  w’ould  precipitate 
the  disaster.  They  hoped  to  stave  it  off,  and  so  he  stood  realising 
his  true  course,  yet  unable  to  follow  it  for  fear  of  bringing  about 
the  collapse  that  was  inevitable.  Everyone  hoped  to  turn  the 
corner.  As  things  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  collapse  come  in  1889,  instead  of  in  1892,  but  the  normal 
mind  cannot  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  delirious  thoughts 
of  the  Victorians  of  that  time.  It  was  a  moment  which  called 
for  a  bold  man  to  take  risks.  No  one  was  bold  enough  to  take 
such  risks,  and  probably  the  period  of  his  career  which  Mr. 
Deakin  cares  least  to  look  back  upon  is  that  time  when,  know'ing 
the  bold  course  that  should  be  taken  to  stay  the  fever,  he  failed 
to  take  it,  but  contented  himself  by  keeping  his  own  hands  clean, 
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and  trusting  that  somehow  the  storm  centre  would  be  missed. 
It  is  more  to  his  credit  than  appears  at  this  distance  away  from 
the  fever  that  he  did  keep  his  own  hands  clean,  although  the 
chances  to  accept  what  were  legitimate  offers  were  very  tempting. 

From  the  break  up  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  Mr.  Deakin 
appears  at  his  best.  He  never  again  took  office  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  although  the  opportunities  to  do  so  continually  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  The  memory  of  the  days  of  his  helplessness 
ate  deep  into  his  soul,  and  governed  very  largely  his  actions; 
ten  years  ago,  when  feeling  that  he  was  drifting  into  the  position 
of  helplessness  that  he  had  been  in  with  Mr.  Gillies,  he  took 
the  bold  course,  and,  to  his  mind,  the  right  course,  when  he 
broke  with  Mr.  Reid  in  the  alliance  that  was  between  his  party 
and  Mr.  Reid’s,  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Although  there  was 
much  resentment  in  the  public  mind  to  all  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  leading  the  colony  into  financial  disaster,  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Deakin  never  again  became  a  Victorian  Minister  was  entirely 
his  own  choice.  Within  a  short  time  iMr.  Munro,  who  replaced 
Mr.  Gillies  as  Premier,  offered  Mr.  Deakin  his  old  office  as  Chief 
Secretary  when  it  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  JSIr.  Langridge. 
In  a  later  change  two  years  after,  when  Sir  James  Patterson 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  majority  of  the  House,  he  also  offered 
either  the  leadership  of  the  party  or  any  other  position.  It  was 
in  refusing  this  offer  which  I  had  the  honour  of  carrying  myself 
that  Mr.  Deakin  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  career  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself. 

“I  will  not  take  office  again  in  Victoria,”  he  said;  “I  am 
ready  to  support  any  leader  who  I  think  is  going  right.  I 
shall  remain  in  politics  solely  with  the  end  of  bringing  about 
the  federation  of  the  colonies,  and  I  can  do  that  better  supporting 
some  leader  in  Victorian  affairs  than  I  can  by  leading  myself.” 

The  Patterson  IVIinistry  was  beaten  in  1894  at  the  General 
Election,  Mr.  Deakin  having  crossed  the  floor  over  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  Budget,  and  once  again  Sir  George  Turner,  who  was 
leading  the  successful  party,  not  only  offered,  but  pressed  the 
leadership.  This  was  again  refused,  with  the  promise  that  he 
would  give  the  new  Government  an  ungrudging  help.  And  so 
he  did.  Throughout  the  long  period  of  the  career  of  Sir  George 
Turner,  as  leader  of  Victorian  affairs,  there  w’as  no  supporter 
more  faithful  and  loyal,  no  man  more  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  the  Whips,  than  the  strong  man  who  sat  in  the  far  corner. 
Whenever  the  Turner  ^Ministry  ran  into  trouble,  ojiposition 
blandishments  were  offered  to  Mr.  Deakin ,  but  before  these  could 
be  offered  he  had  already  been  to  the  leader  of  the  House ,  offering 
his  advice  ahd  assistance.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  only  quiet 
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period  of  the  party  with  w^hich  Mr.  Deakin  had  always  been 
identified  in  Victorian  affairs,  when  the  Cabinet  was  homogeneous 
and  could  push  its  own  policy  through  by  means  of  a  w’orking 
majority,  were  such  year's  as  he  sat  behind  a  Ministry,  and  not 
in  it.  Sir  George  Turner  had  a  difficult  time  to  face  at  the 
Treasury,  but  less  difficulties  in  Parliament  than  most  of  the 
party  leaders  who  had  preceded  him,  and  the  way  was  made 
easy  for  him  by  the  supporter  who  was  many  times  strong  enough 
to  supplant  him,  but  who  never  failed  him.  Mr.  Deakin  through¬ 
out  all  this  period  of  self-sacrifice  when  he  was  ready  to  give 
his  best  judgment  not  to  aggrandise  himself,  but  to  push  forward 
another  leader,  is  surely  a  most  attractive  character. 

Concurrent  with  this  period  is  his  work  for  the  Union  of  the 
Australian  States ;  he  wms  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1891 
which  was  called  together  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  members 
of  the  Convention  being  elected  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Deakin 
had  been  elected  while  he  was  yet  a  Minister.  The  work  of 
the  Convention  of  1891  fell  still-born  because  the  Parliaments 
of  the  various  colonies  refused  to  take  it  up.  Victoria  did  discuss 
the  measure  in  detail  in  a  perfunctory  kind  of  way,  but  this 
was  more  because  the  Government,  still  in  much  the  same  drift 
for  want  of  a  policy  as  the  Government  that  had  been  displaced, 
found  the  measure  useful  as  giving  Parliament  something  to  do. 
But  yet  there  was  much  in  the  1891  Bill  that  lived,  and  many 
think  now’  that  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Pederal  State  it  would 
have  been  better  had  Australia  followed  the  lines  of  the  1891 
measure,  and  elected  the  members  from  the  State  Parliaments, 
than  as  now  by  a  general  vote  of  the  whole  State.  The 
change  has  made  the  Senate  less  what  it  was  intended  it  should 
be,  a  State  House.  There  is  much  in  the  w’ork  of  the  1891  Bill 
which  belongs  to  Air.  Deakin.  He  sought  for  no  leadership  in 
any  of  the  meetings,  and  consequently  it  is  only  through  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  that  his  careful  hand  is  seen.  He 
stood  strongly  for  the  British  representative  system,  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  executive  upon  the  popular  House,  and  he  had  a 
closer  knowledge  than  most  of  his  fellows  at  any  of  the  Federal 
Conventions  of  the  Federal  Principle  of  Government  by  w’hich 
States  may  retain  what  is  essential  for  their  separate  existence 
as  States,  and  yet  give  up  powers  to  a  Federation  which  will 
make  a  solid  unity.  Both  these  principles  are  in  the  1891 
measure,  and  both  found  their  place  in  the  final  measure.  The 
master  mind  of  the  Bill  of  1891  was  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths, 
then  Premier  of  Queensland,  and  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  in  close  alliance  with  Sir  Samuel ,  giving 
him  of  his  best  without  stint ,  content  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  sound 
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union  through  any  leadership  so  that  it  be  reached,  is  found 
Alfred  Deakin. 

In  exactly  the  same  spirit  he  placed  himself  alongside  Sir  John 
Quick,  when  he  launched  his  scheme  for  a  Federal  Convention 
somew'hat  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  which 
formulated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
except  that  in  the  Quick  scheme  the  whole  of  the  delegates,  ten 
from  each  State,  were  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

Sir  John  Quick  had  been  out  of  politics  for  some  years.  When 
he  formulated  his  scheme  for  a  popular  Convention  to  devise 
a  Constitution  which  should  go  straight  from  the  hands  of  the 
Convention  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  ratification,  he 
received  the  support  of  all  parties  in  his  own  State,  and  when 
the  scheme  w'as  taken  up  by  Mr.  Eeid  in  New  South  Wales  the 
calling  of  the  Convention  was  made  a  certainty.  The  singleness 
of  purpose  of  Mr.  Deakin  stands  out  very  marked  here.  He 
had  made  the  Federal  movement  the  one  work  of  his  political 
life  in  Victoria,  to  which  all  else  w^as  subordinated,  but  no  shadow 
of  jealousy  intervened.  He  was  one  of  the  w'armest  supporters 
of  the  Quick  scheme,  and  though  because  his  work  was  quiet, 
more  outside  public  view  than  wdthin  it,  he  went  to  the  election 
of  delegates  with  few  speeches  and  with  no  effort  to  force  himself 
in  front  of  either  Sir  George  Turner,  who  w'as  Premier  of  Victoria, 
or  of  Sir  John  Quick,  who  had  brought  the  dead  movement  of 
1891  to  life  again,  a  life  which  would  not  have  lasted  long, 
how’ever,  had  not  Mr.  Reid  adopted  the  movement  as  his  own 
and  pressed  it  forw’ard  in  New’  South  Wales. 

It  is  only  by  taking  in  detail  the  Acts  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
which  were  necessary  to  complete  the  Constitution  that  the  exact 
influence  of  Mr.  Deakin  is  seen.  His  devotion  to  such  work 
W’as  intense.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  most  necessary 
Act  of  all,  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  would  have  been  passed 
but  for  his  passionate  advocacy  of  the  measure.  In  the 
three  sittings  of  the  Convention  at  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne  he  was  the  peacemaker  of  the  Convention,  and  a 
peacemaker  was  badly  needed.  Everyone  knew’  that  he  sought 
nothing  for  himself,  and  therefore  everyone  trusted  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  final  Convention  there  can  be 
found  no  straining  after  a  leadership,  but  yet  w’hen  in  1900 
Victoria  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  delegate  to  London  to 
see  the  Convention  Bill  throughout  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  there  w’as  no  discussion  as  to  w’ho  should 
go.  Mr.  Allan  MacLean,  the  then  Premier,  asked  Mr.  Deakin 
to  represent  the  State  amidst  a  general  approval.  By  a  perfectly 
natural  w’ay  he  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Federal  leader 
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of  the  State  of  Victoria.  There  is  no  official  record  of  those 
days  of  Conference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Australian 
delegates. 

Of  these  delegates  there  was  no  one  more  insistent  than  Mr. 
Deakin  that  the  Bill  must  be  accepted  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  Convention,  seeing  that  the  electors  of  Australia  had 
accepted  the  work  of  the  Convention.  There  was  something  of 
a  crisis  over  Clause  74  of  the  Draft  Constitution.  This  was  the 
same  question,  as  to  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council, 
which  came  forward  at  the  late  Conference.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tried  hard  to  retain  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in 
Council  unimpaired.  The  Australian  delegates  held  out  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  as  provided  by  the 
Convention  Bill.  There  were  long  discussions  in  the  Conference, 
and  eventually  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hands  were  forced  mainly 
through  the  decorative  functions  he  himself  had  provided.  At 
these  social  entertainments  the  delegates  met  with  complete 
approval  of  the  very  principles  which  ]\Ir.  Chamberlain  was 
resisting  in  the  Conference.  There  was  a  possibility  of  a  deadlock 
over  Clause  74,  and,  had  there  been  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Australian  dele¬ 
gates  would  have  taken  to  the  platforms  of  Great  Britain  to 
get  direct  from  the  people  what  the  Government  was  refusing. 
It  is  part  of  IMr.  Deakin’s  Imperial  creed  that  he  claims  the 
right  to  put  the  case  for  Australia  directly  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  story  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Australian 
Commonw-ealth  is  full  of  interest,  but  much  of  the  inside  story 
is  yet  to  be  told ,  nor  would  it  be  wise  in  this  paper  to  raise  a 
discussion  upon  the  mistake  v/hich  the  first  Governor-General 
made  in  sending  for  Sir  William  Lyne  to  form  the  first  Ministry. 
Had  i\Ir.  Reid  remained  in  office  as  Premier  of  New'  South  Wales, 
the  choice  of  the  Premier  of  the  oldest  State  w’ould  have  been 
accepted,  though  a  tnore  general  opinion  was  that  the  leader  of 
the  Convention.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  was  entitled  to  the  call. 
How  far  Mr.  Deakin’s  influence  carried  at  the  Convention  may 
be  gauged  from  the  replies  Sir  William  Lyne,  in  his  endeavours 
to  form  a  Ministry,  got  from  all  the  leading  men  of  the  States. 
They  practically  all  replied  asking  what  Mr.  Deakin  w'as  doing, 
and  Mr.  Deakin  was  refusing  to  join.  In  the  end  Sir  William 
Lyne  retired  from  the  leadership,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton  formed 
the  first  Federal  ^Ministry  with  Mr.  Deakin  as  Attorney-General, 
i  and  with  the  reversion  of  the  leadership  which  came  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Parliament.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the 
controversial  story  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  Australian  Parlia- 
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ment,  although  as  a  political  study  it  is  full  of  interest.  The 
difficulties  of  leadership  have  been  great  from  the  beginning, 
first  because  of  the  three  parties  of  almost  equal  strength,  and 
next  because  of  the  difficulty  of  at  once  cutting  away  provincial 
jealousies,  aiid  of  obtaining  a  policy  which  runs  through  all  States. 
This  is  coming  very  fast  now.  iNIr.  Deakin  is  leading  the 
Australian  Parliament  to-day  not  by  force  of  numbers,  but  by 
force  of  his  personal  strength.  His  greatest  work  has  been  to 
get  anything  at  all  out  of  a  Parliament  so  difficult  to  reconcile 
to  any  measure  and  with  such  conflicting  opinions.  Never  was 
this  so  marked  as  in  the  last  two  sessions,  when  the  situation 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  Mr.  Reid,  when  Prime  Minister,  asked 
for  a  dissolution.  It  certainly  seemed  hopeless  when  Mr.  Deakin 
took  the  lead  as  Prime  Minister,  leading  the  smallest  party  in 
the  House.  Yet,  if  the  record  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Protectionist  party  got  quite  as  much  of  its  own  way, 
and  passed  as  important  measures  as  it  could  have  done  had  it 
been  in  a  majority. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Prime  Minister  leading  his  party  goes  to 
the  election  with  such  a  chance  of  being  crushed  between  two 
larger  parties,  and  yet  comes  through  unscathed.  At  the  polls 
Mr.  Deakin’s  party  lost  but  one  man,  and  that  one  by  a  narrow 
majority.  Although  the  leader  of  the  opposition  boasted  before 
the  issue  that  so  desperate  was  the  plight  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  was  not  worth  negotiating  wdth,  supposing  Mr.  Deakin 
would  consent  to  negotiations — which  he  would  not — and  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  Australian  know¬ 
ledge  gathered  in  a  few  weeks,  announced  at  Ballaarat  that  Mr. 
Deakin’s  Ministry  was  already  dead,  yet  the  Ministry  lives  on, 
and  the  programme  submitted  by  Mr.  Deakin  at  the  hustings 
won  through  handsomely.  The  pressure  of  both  parties  was 
pushed  further  off.  Por  a  man  to  keep  his  feet  in  the  difficult 
Australian  party  conditions  argues  strength ;  for  him  to  push 
his  progi’amme  through  until  it  quite  overshadows  that  of  the 
leaders  of  the  other  two  parties  argues  a  very  great  strength. 
These  are  signs  now  that  the  harassing  times  are  passing. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  strong  an  Imperialist  should  refuse 
all  honours  from  the  Imperial  Government.  He  began  by  declin¬ 
ing  them  because  they  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  does  so  now 
because  he  thinks  it  politically  wise  to  do  so,  a  wisdom  that  was 
abundantly  justified  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Deakin’s  departure  from  London 
last  May. 

Richard  Hain. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  CLASSESA 


The  social  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  perceived  by  Mr.  John 
Burns,  as  well  as  by  many  others  not  of  Cabinet  rank,  and  outside 
the  Labour  group,  to  include  a  wider  area  and  to  be  charged 
with  deeper  issues  than  may  be  sometimes  associated  with  the 
familiar  phrase.  The  difficulty  of  the  proletariate  has  long  been, 
and  really  in  a  far  acuter  degree,  that  of  the  middle  class,  as 
indeed  of  every  section  of  the  community,  except  the  plutocratic 
order.  The  difference  betw^een  the  better  and  the  viler  sort  of 
out-of-work  is  that  the  latter  grumblingly  parade  their  difficulties 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  resent  the  imposition  of  any  sort  of 
labour  test  as  a  condition  of  relief,  and  spice  their  importunate 
mendicity  with  a  contemptuously  irresponsible  indifference  to 
physical  or  mental  effort,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  vein 
for  it.  Their  companions  in  unemployment,  of  the  better  kind, 
slave  uncomplainingly  at  anything  they  can  get  and  keep  their 
troubles  to  themselves.  In  pre-competitive-examination  days 
there  used  to  be  a  short  and  simple  w'ay  of  providing  the  well¬ 
born  unemployed  with  a  self-supporting  industry  whose  exercise 
implied  no  professional  training,  or,  indeed,  qualifications,  educa¬ 
tional,  moral,  or  physical,  of  any  sort.  This  device  consisted  in 
creating  jobs  out  of  nothing  and  financing  them  out  of  taxation. 

When  the  State  ceased  to  be,  after  this  good  old  fashion,  the 
nursing  mother  of  her  children,  boys  of  gentle  birth,  breeding, 
and  of  liberal  education  turned  their  eyes  to  “  something  in  the 
City.”  Here  was  another  step  towards  the  fusion  of  classes  so 
often  talked  about,  whose  real  commencement,  by  the  by,  dates 
from  the  remote  epoch  when  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  first 
became  a  commercial  people.  To-day  the  “something  in  the 
City,”  at  a  decent  living  wage,  is  more  difficult  of  access,  and 
implies  the  exercise  of  greater  influence  than  did,  a  couple  of 
generations  since,  a  nomination  to  a  Foreign  Office  or  a  Treasury 
clerkship.  New  Court  remains  the  centre  both  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  of  wddely  reaching  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  national 
and  jjersonal  service.  But  the  applications  for  a  clerkship  in  the 
Rothschilds’  has  even  a  more  slender  chance  of  success  than  for  a 

(1)  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties,  by  M.  Ostrogorski,  in 
two  volumes  (Macmillan),  1903.  La  Convention,  by  M.  James.  Forestry,  by 
Harold  Unwin  (Fisher  Unwin),  1905. 
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desk  at  Coutts’  Bank,  In  the  same  way,  to  secure  even  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  any  of  the  middle  class  professions  implies  a  combination 
of  merit  and  luck  that,  if  not  unique,  grows  every  day  mors 
exceptional.  | 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  our  boys?  To  that  question 
hangs  another,  less  pressing,  perhaps,  but  of  equal  if  not  greater  | 
social  significance  :  What  is  to  hecome  of  that  most  artificial  [ 
creation  of  human  progress,  the  middle  classes?  Of  the  works 
whose  titles  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  ])revious  page ,  Dr.  Harold  j 
Dnwin’s  is  the  most  practically  instructive,  and,  indeed,  points  the  1 
ivay  to  a  not  unknown  hut  little  recognised  employment,  at  once 
healthy,  honourable,  and  self-supporting.  “  Despatch,  I  say,  and 
find  the  forester.”  The  words  of  Theseus  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  would  be  a  fitting  motto  for  this  work.  Its  author  was 
among  the  earliest  of  young  Englishmen  to  obey  the  poet’s 
precept  and  to  spend  some  time  in  the  German  forestry 
schools,  scientifically,  but  actively  as  w’ell,  studying  the 
subject.  That  apprenticeshij)  helped  him,  first  to  a  degree  in 
honours  at  Munich,  afterwards  to  an  appointment  which  has 
secured  him  an  independence  in  Nigeria.  Afforestation  is  the 
need,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  many  parts  within  the 
Empire,  beyond  seas.  Such  forms  the  central  thesis  of  this 
book.  The  subject  is  developed  with,  perhaps,  an  exuberance  of 
didactic  detail,  but  also  with  a  sufficiency  of  business-like  hints  as 
to  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  regular  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  craft  whose  opportunities  have  still  to  he  appre¬ 
ciated  as  they  deserve.  What  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  opening 
itself  up  is  really  nothing  less  than  a  new  department  in  the 
business  of  Imperial  administration.  To  discover  such  chances 
as  these  formed  an  essential  part  of  Bulwer  Lytton’s  policy,  when, 
with  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  as  Under  Secretary,  he  became 
Colonial  Minister  in  1858.  Carnarvon  himself,  holding  the  same 
office  as  his  first  and  most  brilliant  chief,  laboured  successfully 
in  the  same  direction.  More  recently  Mr.  Chamberlain  contrived 
to  invest  most  branches  of  the  Colonial  service  with  a  new  and 
fashionable  vogue.  Notwithstanding  the  chequered  chronicle  of 
the  Transvaal  operations,  he  brought  South  Africa  into  fashion 
as  a  self-supporting  career  for  lads  on  the  look-out  for  a  pro¬ 
fession.  There  is  no  reason  why  Dr.  Unwin  and  the  attention, 
gradual  indeed  but  progressive,  commanded  by  his  book,  should 
not  secure  for  forestry  a  place  among  the  callings  to  which  per- 
jilexed  parents  will  soon  find  it  profitable  to  apprentice  their  sons. 

‘‘  We  should  sooner  expect  a  great  original  w’ork  on  political 
science,  such  a  w’ork,  for  example,  as  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
from  an  apothecary  in  a  country  town,  or  from  a  minister  in  the 
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Hebrides,  than  from  a  statesman  who  ever  since  he  was  one-and- 
twenty  had  been  a  distinguished  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  Macaulay’s  familiar  words  in  his  essay  on  Gladstone 
are  irresistibly  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  most  encyclopaedic 
work  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  contcmix)rary  politics,  that 
has  appeared  during  the  present  generation.  Since  Tocqueville’s 
now  classical  monograph  on  the  same  subject,  there  has  been 
published  nothing  richer  in  thoughtful  depth  of  knowledge,  or 
in  actuality  of  information,  than  the  two  volumes  naturally 
associated  with  the  present  remarks.  The  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual ;  his  gradual  endowment  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  destiny  here  and  hereafter ; 
the  failure  of  his  first  feeble  efforts  to  realise  a  late  conceived 
ideal  for  time  and  for  eternity,  such,  in  a  few’  words 
of  bold  summary,  is  the  specially  comprehensive  aim  of  these 
two  volumes,  not  inconvenient  in  their  size,  but  absolutely  colossal 
in  their  compass.  If  the  work,  for  w’hich  in  an  English  dress 
Mr.  James  Bryce  stands  sponsor,  be  taken  together  with 
the  third  volume  (La  Convention)  of  M.  Jaures’  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  French  upheaval,  it  w’ould  scarcely  need 
much  inspiration  to  evolve  from  these  materials  a  sort  of  prose 
epic,  covering  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  social  order,  that,  in¬ 
vested  with  supremacy  by  the  1832  Eeform  Act,  lost  some  of  its 
authority  with  household  suffrage,  but  still  remains  an  important 
arbiter  in  the  social  and  political  rivalries. 

The  Labour  successes  at  the  last  election ,  and  the  promotion  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  have  freshened  and  increased  the 
interest  of  M.  Jaures’  book  for  English  readers.  A  month  before, 
in  1903,  Mr.  Crooks  won  the  seat  previously  filled  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  at  Woolwich,  the  socialistic  leader,  M.  Jaures,  had 
been  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  French  Chamber.  M. 
Jaures  tempers  the  fervour  of  the  politician  w’ith  a  scholar’s  taste 
and  a  professor’s  bearing.  Mr.  Crooks,  like  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  his  comrades,  is  industrial  first  and 
a  man  of  real  cultivation  afterw’ards.  As  events  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  have  since  shown,  the  indications  of  Collectivist 
ascendency  in  France,  and  of  Labour  victories  in  England,  ix)s- 
sess  the  same  kind  of  significance.  In  the  last  instalment  of  his 
new  history,  M.  Jaures  emphasises,  and  at  some  length  illustrates 
the  fact,  that  the  Eevolution  of  1789  to  1803,  alike  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  its  w’orking  out,  was  a  middle  class  movement.  The 
same  could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  events  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  a  time  abolished  the  British  Monarchy,  and  in  its 
place  erected  a  despotism,  now  religious,  now  military,  that 
posed  as  a  republic.  The  popular  leaders  in  England  all 
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belonged  to  the  higher  orders.  At  the  last  the  Upper 
House  in  its  collective  capacity,  disgusted  by  the  suicidal  and 
criminal  extravagance  of  the  Stuart  Court,  went  with  the 
Commoners.  When  both  sides  took  the  field,  the  hereditan 
Chamber  supplied  the  generalissimo  of  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
The  slackness  of  Essex  and  the  colourable  suspicion  of  his  dis¬ 
inclination  to  push  matters  to  an  extremity  against  the  king 
finally  caused  Cromwell  to  remove  him.  But  on  the  fateful  dav, 
dark  and  gusty,  when  Charles  hoisted  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
Essex  had  been  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  rank  and  file,  and 
officers  of  the  troops,  waiting  to  be  led  against  the  king.  The 
political  champions  of  the  Eoundheads  without  exception  be¬ 
longed  to  the  territorial  class.  Eliot,  the  true  originator  of  the 
direct  concise  speaking  which  still  forms  the  ideal  of  practical 
oratory  at  St.  Stephen’s,  was  the  head  of  an  old  and  honourable 
Cornish  family.  John  Pym,  the  first  of  party  organisers,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  elections,  set  the  earliest  example 
of  those  national  progresses  that  were  reproduced  with  such 
effect  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian  pilgrimage.  John 
Hampden  headed  the  list  of  those  Buckinghamshire  squires 
whose  latest  and  most  brilliant  representative  was  Benjamin 
Disraeli.^  The  identification  of  the  popular  Chamber  at 
Westminster  with  the  territorial  principle  had  been  the 
secret  of  its  continuous  rise  to  power.  The  absence  of 
that  quality  explains  why  the  tiers  etat  in  France  and 
Spain  never  reached  the  maturity  and  strength  of  the  elective 
House  on  the  Thames.  These  country  gentlemen,  who  secured 
at  St.  Stephen’s  the  victory  of  the  citizens  over  the  crown,  were 
for  the  most  part  lawyers  by  training.  They  had,  that  is  to  say, 
with  few  exceptions,  kept  their  terms  at  the  Temple,  or  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Ostrogorski  says,  it 
is  true  that  the  lawyer  class  never  rose  to  political  import¬ 
ance  in  England.  Public  life  here  has  known  little  or 
nothing,  as  public  powers,  of  the  advocates  and  journalists 
who  have  so  often  decided  the  present  and  shaped  the 
future  in  France.  To  professional  lawyers  the  traditions 
and  feelings  of  Parliament  were  unfavourable  from  the 
first.  Under  Edward  I.,  and  again  under  Edward  HI.,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  formally  disqualified  from 
sitting  in  the  House.  The  prohibitory  statutes  were  probably 

(1)  “Where,”  during  a  mid-nineteenth-century  debate,  asked,  in  the 
Commons,  Mr.  John  Bright,  “are  those  three  hundred  Buckinghamshire 
yeomen  to-day?”  “Where?”  instantly  exclaimed  Disraeli  in  answer,  “why, 
where  should  they  be  but  in  Buckinghamshire  itself?  And  they  still  return 
a  constitutional  Member  to  Parliament  in  the  humble  individual  who  now 
addresses  the  chair.” 
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never  enforced.  But  not  before  parliamentary  government  had 
become  a  settled  institution  did  St.  Stephen’s  extend  to  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  they 
uovv  receive.  Members  of  that  vocation  are  still  emphatically 
called  men  of  business.  It  never  entered  into  their  mind  in 
England,  as  in  France,  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  privileged 
orders  that  gave  them  their  work,  still  less  to  foment  animosity 
against  them,  or  to  become  the  organs  of  such  a  sentiment.  All 
that  actually  happened  in  France,  and  gives  point  and  truth  to 
the  remark  already  quoted  as  to  the  middle-class  origin  of  the 
movement  that  overthrew  the  old  French  Monarchy. 

It  sounds  a  paradox.  It  is  a  demonstrably  historical  truth 
that  the  English  middle  classes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  product 
of  foreign  agencies.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is,  of 
course,  the  industrial  and  commercial  settlements  founded  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  the  Huguenots. 
These  quickly  assimilated  themselves  to  the  native  population  of 
their  adopted  country.  Thus  the  Oiseaux  originated  the  great 
business  house  of  the  Birds.  The  Bouchers  and  the  Laboucheres 
both  merged  themselves  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Butchers,  except  in  a 
well-known  case  in  which  a  Labouchere  rose  to  be  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and,  preserving  his  original  patronymic,  to  found 
an  ennobled  house.  Before  this,  during  150  years,  Englishmen 
had  remained  the  subjects  of  Norman  or  Angevin  kings.  That 
severe  and  steady  pressure  of  the  regnant  alien  crushed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  local  and  tribal  differences.  It  moulded  and  confirmed 
national  unity.  The  rulers,  given  by  Normany  and  Anjou  to  this 
island,  assured  it  a  long  term  of  practically  unbroken  peace.  The 
first  Henry  founded  administrative  stability.  The  second  based 
that  gift  upon  a  foundation  of  law.  Long  years  indeed  were 
wanted  to  build  up  the  new  legal  order.  Here,  again,  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  English  sovereigns,  outside  the  land  they  governed,  had 
its  domestic  and  peaceful  uses.  The  twelfth  century  opened  with 
the  disuse  of  the  ancient  practice  converting  prisoners  of  war 
into  bondsmen.  Already  the  humanising  agencies  of  Christianity 
had  produced  a  sentiment  against  that  slavery  which  was  still 
an  English  institution.  Feudal  lords,  at  the  instance  of  their 
ghostly  confessors,  were  constantly  enfranchising  their  slaves. 
To  prove  themselves  consistent,  the  clergy,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  administration  of  justice,  showed  special  indulgence  to  the 
villains,  bordars,  and  cottars,  degraded  by  misfortune  into  human 
chattels.  Not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  there  any  statutory 
abolition  of  English  slavery.  So  late  as  George  III.  Scotch 
colliers  received  servile  treatment,  and  if  they  quitted  their 
original  place,  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  by  summary  pro- 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.s.  I 
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ceclure  before  a  magistrate.  Only  in  1775,  by  the  Act  15 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  28,  were  the  colliers  of  North  Britain  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  servants.^  The  system,  of  course,  was 
not  so  bad  in  its  working  as  in  its  principle.  Between  1272  and 
1307  the  villains  had  obtained  a  substantial  degree  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Legal  effect  had  already  been  given  to  the  custom  of 
paying  wages,  and  permitting  those  serfs  who  possessed  necessary 
means  to  provide  a  substitute  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  lord’s 
command,  to  reap  his  corn,  to  cleanse  his  fish-ponds,  or  to  cart 
his  timber.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  middle 
ages  in  this  country  was  coming  into  existence  a  class  of  free 
labourers,  at  liberty  to  engage  their  services  to  the  best  bidder. 
Here,  then,  are  the  premediaeval  germs  of  the  English  middle 
class.  With  the  right  of  holding  property,  with  the  immunities 
of  free  men,  the  vassals  received  the  power  of  unlimited  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  industry  or  by  bargain.  Their  food  would  have  borne 
comparison  with  that  of  the  same  class  to-day.  IMutton  and 
cheese  were  reserved  for  festivals,  such  as  harvest-homes.  Fish, 
especially  herrings,  were  abundant.  Unadulterated  beer  flowed 
into  the  hedger’s  and  ditcher’s  can.  As  yet  traffic  in  the 
necessities  of  life  was  managed  without  the  commercial  middle¬ 
men,  who  have  become  the  symbols  of  modern  middle-class  pros¬ 
perity.  Farmers  sold  their  crops  immediately  after  harvest  to 
the  most  handy  buyers.  Nor  did  corn  become  really  dear  till  the 
winter  months. 

The  industrial  community  participated  in  the  beneficent  results 
of  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  growth  of 
urban  populations.  The  establishment  of  woollen  manufacture  in 
England  w’as  due  to  the  Plantagenets.  The  chief  seats  of  that 
industry  had,  of  course,  always  been  in  the  boroughs  and 
townships.  The  trade  existed  in  1275.  By  1331  it  had 
developed  into  a  considerable  industry,  stimulated  and  expanded 
by  John  Kempe’s  invention  of  the  weaving  process  in  that  year. 
Such  were  the  contributory  conditions  under  wffiich  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  rather  earlier,  that  is,  than  the  conventional 
beginning  of  the  middle  age  epoch,  England  first  became  a 
generally  civilised  country,  humanised  by  some  degree  of  material 
well-being,  quickened  by  a  general  circulation  of  political  ideas. 

On  the  establishment  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  line, 
the  soil  of  England  had  been  parcelled  out  among  the 
Norman  nobility.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  number.  Those  owners  lived  on  their 
estates.  For  the  most  part  they  kept  their  management  to  them- 

(1)  All  these  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  authority  already  cited, 
pp.  10  and  11. 
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selves.  In  that  task  they  were  helped  by  a  host  of  retainers  and 
dependants.  Those  magnates  had  often  been  pressed  for  funds 
with  which  to  sustain  their  feudal  estate.  They  now  discovered, 
in  the  new  developments  of  English  commerce,  a  remunerative 
motive  for  reducing  their  overgrown  establishments.  If  they 
did  not  themselves  directly  engage  in  trade,  they  financed  those 
who  did  so.  Their  old  troops  of  retainers  had  been  dismissed ; 
their  estates  were  rented  out.  In  that  way  they  secured  the  funds 
for  their  commercial  investments.  At  the  same  time  these  terri¬ 
torial  classes  adopted  a  more  costly  style  of  living,  and  indulged 
a  taste  for  jewel  ornaments,  shared  by  them  with  the  negro 
savage.  (Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Kations,  book  3,  ch.  4, 
speaks  of  the  cost  of  the  early  support  of  1,000  men,  as  going 
to  purchase  diamond  buckles,  and  of  the  moral  weight  and  autho¬ 
rity  that  come  from  the  possession  of  capital.)  The  new  capitalist 
or  landlord  now’  wore  woollen  and  fine  linen  clothes,  instead  of 
coarse  canvas  and  a  leather  jerkin.  The  stone  walls  of  his  mansion 
began  to  be  covered  w’ith  whitewash,  or  even  with  w’all  hangings  ; 
the  floor,  at  a  later  date,  with  carpets  in  the  place  of  rushes. 

;  Through  the  glass  of  his  latticed  windows  the  owner  of  the  soil 
looked  out  on  a  cultivated  garden,  or  an  ordered  park.  Those 
innovations  steadily  reacted  on  the  class  of  the  great  man’s 
dependants.  Villains  exchanged  the  subjection  of  their  livery 
for  the  liberty  of  trade.  Wealth,  formerly  concentrated  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  ceased  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  class.  As 
feudal  lords  transformed  themselves  into  modern  merchants,  their 
serfs  grew  into  shopkeepers.  A  generally  prosperous  people  was 
substituted  for  an  opulent  and  despotic  aristocracy.  The  historic 
and  documentary  proof  of  the  change  now  described  is  seen  in 
the  complaints  of  the  Commons  (1406)  against  the  growing  com¬ 
petition  between  rural  and  urban  industry.  Sometime  during 
the  fourteenth  century  children  brought  up  to  the  plough  were 
forbidden  by  statute  to  quit  at  any  time  the  pursuit  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  To  evade  that  law’,  agricultural  labourers  sent  their 
children  into  tow’ns,  and  bound  them  as  apprentices  to  traders 
from  their  earliest  years.  To  counteract  that  practice  w’as  now 
passed  the  law’  prescribing  that  no  person  not  jxissessed  of  a  rental 
of  twenty  shillings  should  send  his  child  into  any  trade  or 
mystery  in  any  city,  but  that  the  country  father  should  train  his 
son  only  to  his  ow’n  industry.  No  legislation  could  check  the 
advance  of  the  new  middle  class.  When  Henry  VII.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1485  the  old  villains  had  been  gradually  absorbed 
into  a  new  and  superior  order.  Bricklayers  in  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  (1496),  are  called  artificers,  and  in  conventional  par¬ 
lance  are  spoken  of  as  gentry.  In  the  next  reign,  the  most 
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thriving  among  the  new  class  had  to  be  prohibited  by  legislation 
from  wearing  the  fur-decorated  coat,  or  the  peaked  boots,  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  gentlemen. 

^Meanwhile,  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  had  been  in 
progress  another  and  entirely  different  movement,  whose  results 
were  equally  favourable  to  the  social  order  that  is  the  subject 
of  these  remarks.  In  the  Norman  days  a  great  wrong  had  been 
done  through  the  degradation  of  the  free  man  into  a  feudal 
satellite.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
English  lords,  elbowed  out  of  their  place  by  the  Norman  peers, 
had  been  depressed  to  an  ignoble  level.  They  now  fused  them¬ 
selves  with  the  well-to-do  representatives  of  the  new  commerce. 
The  middle  class,  in  fact,  became  organised  by  a  process  that  is 
curiously  prophetic  of  what  has  so  often  happened  since,  and  is 
still  going  on,  in  the  relations  between  the  ancient  territorial 
order  and  the  continually  growing  number  of  rich  men  outside  it, 
who  by  intelligence,  by  taste,  and  by  wealth,  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  identification  with  it.  Only  when  such  amalgamation 
not  merely  of  orders,  but  of  interests,  opinions,  and  ideals,  was 
complete  could  the  Commons  with  the  slightest  prospects  of 
success  have  challenged  the  Stuarts  to  a  deadly  duel,  or  for  that 
matter,  could  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament  have  come  into 
effective  existence  at  Westminster.  The  English  middle  class  is, 
indeed,  a  monument  of  an  union  between  the  different  forces  in¬ 
herent  in  separate  social  strata. 

In  1830  a  great  economic  crisis  was  reached.  The  masses  had 
begun  to  move  when  the  price  of  bread  first  rose.  But  neither 
the  sanctioned  associations  nor  the  vitality  of  the  denounced  and 
legally  forbidden  caucus  (the  term,  as  iM.  Ostrogorski  shows,  was 
known  in  England  even  earlier  than  this)  could  hasten  constitu¬ 
tional  change  by  a  single  day.  Its  achievements  in  industry  and 
mechanical  science  had  made  the  middle  class  the  arbiter  of 
the  nation’s  affairs.  It  now  took  the  political  field.  In  1830 was 
introduced  at  Birmingham  the  jiolitical  union  between  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  which  soon  extended  to  all  the  great  centres 
throughout  the  country.  The  new  alliance  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  intimidation.  It  revealed  the  existence  of  an  organised  moral 
power,  whose  |X)litical  significance  was  not  to  bo  “despised 
or  disregarded.’’  Only  when  the  lords  talked  of  continual 
opposition  to  the  Bill  did  the  Midland  corjioration  threaten  to 
march  on  London.  At  last  the  victory  was  won.  The  Unions 
were  not  disbanded,  but  the  middle  class  left  them;  they  ceased 
to  be  a  power.  The  Whig  chiefs  had  rallied  their  party  on  the 
basis  of  electoral  reform.  They  could  now  affect  contempt  of 
their  indispensable  allies,  the  “  Birmingham  fellows.’’  The 
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working  classes  had  not  really  come  into  the  measure.  In  some 
places,  as  in  Preston,  their  political  estate  was  less  satisfactory 
than  it  had  been  before,  for  the  Whig  Act  had  abolished  certain 
of  the  old  historic  franchises  without  giving  anything  in  their 
place.  The  material  miseries  of  the  masses  had  become 
acute.  The  consequent  political  unrest  found  expression  in 
a  revival  of  the  Birmingham  Union.  That,  in  1839,  cul¬ 
minated  in  Chartism.  Of  this,  too,  the  midland  metropolis 
became  the  headquarters.  The  middle  classes,  however,  now  held 
aloof.  Disraeli  and  one  or  two  political  philanthropists,  who 
eventually  became  Conservatives,  supported  the  Chartist  petition 
on  the  ground  that  the  working-classes  were  under  a  specific 
grievance  calling  for  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Public  opinion 
remained  indifferent.  The  proletariate,  deprived  of  its  old  allies, 
laid  down  its  arms.  A  little  later  the  Conservatives  themselves 
were  practically  to  concede  all  the  “  points  of  the  Charter.”  But 
for  the  moment  the  trading  and  professional  order  remained 
unsympathetic.  As  a  consequence  the  w’hole  affair  collapsed. 
The  old  Chartist  machinery,  the  household  suffrage  societies,  and 
so  forth,  if  they  still  lingered  on,  were  merely  names.  Xo  pres¬ 
sure  that  these  could  apply  was  wanted  to  make  Disraeli  in  1867 
and  the  fourteenth  Lord  Derby  the  founders  of  English 
democracy.  In  that  year  the  middle  classes  thought  the  suffrage 
discussion  had  been  open  long  enough,  that  it  should  be  closed 
once  and  for  ever.  The  moment  for  a  final  solution  had  come. 
The  Conservative  Reform  Bill  passed  substantially  as  it  had 
been  introduced,  because  it  reflected  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  getting  a  political  nuisance  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
way. 

The  whole  course  of  its  history,  the  changing  ideas  and  in¬ 
terests,  the  moulding  influence  of  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  in  a  word  its  affinities  of  all  kinds,  necessarily  impart  to  the 
middle  class,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  an  artificial 
and  a  fluctuating  character.  Its  boundaries  are  being  constantly 
extended.  Causes  purely  accidental  in  their  origin  may 
identify  it  to-day  with  views  and  interests  from  which  it  may  be 
estranged  to-morrow.  Hitherto  the  story  of  the  English  class 
has  been  one  of  progressive  assimilation  to  its  neighbours 
that  are,  conventionally,  a  little  above  it  in  the  social  scale. 
Wealth  and  education,  social  as  well  as  literary,  are  the  two 
?reat  levellers  in  our  civilisation.  Both  of  these  have  in  practice 
conspired  quite  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  great  and  growing  order,  just  below  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Public  schools  and  universities  ceased,  like  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  to  be  the  resort  of  special  sections  of  the  com- 
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munity.  “Every  man,”  said  the  younger  Pitt,^  “with  ten 
thousand  a  year  from  land  can  claim  a  peerage,  if  he  wishes  it.” 
“  Every  man,”  said  Disraeli,  “  with  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  from  any  source  whatever  can  demand,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  a  seat  in  the  Lords.”  The  two  remarks  mean 
the  same  thing.  The  time  has  come  wdien  they  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  third  :  “By  virtue  of  her  sex ,  every  woman  is  a 
lady,”  so  said  Bulwer  Lytton.  “  And  every  man,  too,”  was  the 
Irishman’s  comment  on  the  chivalrous  aphorism.  There  was 
really  very  little  of  a  bull  here.  In  the  twentieth  century  all 
male  citizens,  who  conform  to  certain  decorous  conditions  in  their 
conduct  and  their  persons,  possess  as  the  Hibernian  wished  to 
imply,  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  description  of  gentleman. 
While  the  middle  class  at  one  end  becomes  every  year  less 
distinguishable  from  the  aristocracy  of  birth  or  wealth,  less  pros¬ 
perous  middle  class  sections  and  individuals  are  constantly  being 
depressed  into  w’hat  the  polite  world  knows  as  the  inferior  orders. 
These  will  probably  find  their  permanent  place  at  some  time 
or  other,  not  in  the  bourgeoisie  but  in  the  proletariat. 

In  the  education  debate  of  1874,  w'hen  the  then  Lord 
Sandon  was  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  the  late  Henry 
Fawcett  showed  that  the  effect  of  a  certain  ministerial  proposal 
would  be  to  confer  exceptional  benefits  on  children  who  were 
born  paupers.  The  blemish  thus  indicated  was  removed  as  the 
measure  went  through  committee.  But,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  not  the  lot  of  a  boy  born  in  any  part  of  the  industrial  order 
practically  happier  than  that  belonging  to  the  child,  certainly  of 
lower  middle  class,  probably  of  many  upper  middle  class  and 
professional  parents  ?  The  order  below  the  middle  class  pays  no 
income  tax,  has  at  its  disposal  the  priceless  boon  of  absolutely 
free  and  consummately  effective  education.  Scarcely  a  rung  is 
now-  wanting  to  the  national  ladder  of  teaching,  from  the  infant 
school  to  the  most  advanced  classes  of  the  university  lecture- 
room,  or  of  the  scientific  researcher’s  workshop.  To-day  nothing 
but  aptitude  and  application  is  wmnted  to  qualify  any  school- 
board  pupil  for  the  highest  career  that  rank  or  opulence  could 
desire  for  its  favourites.  That,  of  course,  specially  applies  to 
England,  but  both  in  Germany  and  France  the  tendency  is  to 
improve  the  prospect  of  the  multitude  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  middle  class.  A  professional 
man  belonging  to  the  old  established  order  of  English  gentry 
})robably  retrenches  his  own  expenditure,  and  makes  other  petty 
sacrifices,  to  give  his  sons  the  same  liberal  training  as  tvas 

(1)  Such  was  the  opinion  attributed  to  that  statesman  by  Sir  R.  H.  Ingfe 
Member  for  Oxford,  long  after  Pitt’s  time. 
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received  by  himself  some  fifty  years  ago.  If  the  youthful 
objects  of  that  care  make  the  best  use  of  their  advantages, 
things  turn  out  tolerably  well.  An  Eton  boy,  with  real 
fitness  and  talent  for  any  professional  employment,  will  not  do 
worse,  may  even  do  better  than  the  labourer’s  son,  gratuitously 
grounded  in  all  necessaries  at  the  Board  School,  or  the  small 
tradesman’s  son  who  pays  a  fee,  not  necessarily  to  learn  better 
or  more,  but  in  compliance  wdth  the  conventions  of  his  class. 
Suppose,  however,  the  young  Etonian  not  to  reveal  any  special 
qualifications,  to  develop  into  merely  a  healthy  specimen  of 
gentlemanlike  youth.  Even  then,  all  for  the  present  seems 
satisfactory.  But,  let  there  occur  one  of  those  vicissitudes  that 
confront  our  public  school  lad  with  the  necessity  of  at  once 
beginning  to  earn  his  owm  livelihood,  he  will  forthwith  painfully 
discover  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  born  a  “  gentleman’s  ” 
son. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  there  w’ere  still  in  London  and  else¬ 
where  many  managers  of  commercial  houses  who  appreciated 
the  social  products  of  a  public  school  education.  Such  persons 
would  strain  a  point  in  favour  of  an  Eton  or  Harrow  lad’s  admis¬ 
sion  into  their  counting-house.  That  class  of  employer,  if  not 
;  quite  gone,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  For  successful  competition 
in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Civil  Service  the  public  school  boy 
has  less  chance  than  the  Board  School  pupil.  Victory  in  the 
!  higher  ordeals  of  the  Service  goes  generally  to  the  crammer’s 
:  crack  disciple  or  a  candidate  fresh  from  Aberdeen  or  Glasgow. 

;  The  mere  fact  of  having  creditably  passed  through  the  most 
■  famous  public  school  in  the  land  has  in  fact  become  as  com¬ 
mercially  valueless  as  a  pass  testamur  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

‘  For  the  mere  young  gentleman,  whatever  his  exact  degree,  there 
has  ceased  to  be  a  place  in  the  industrial  polity.  During  the 
i  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  the  children,  however  highly 
j  educated,  of  all  Jews,  learned  some  handicraft.  The  same  habit 
obtains,  to-day,  in  Canada,  probably  in  other  of  our  Colonies. 
Before  many  generations  have  passed  the  same  practice  may 
become  universal  at  home.  A  few  years  ago  the  forester’s 
occupation,  as  it  has  been  perfected  in  Germany,  was  discovered 
to  yield  a  decent  livelihood  to  industrious  lads.  To-day  electrical 
j  engineering  and  South  African  mining  attract  increasingly  the 
I  sons  of  professional  fathers,  who  too  late  discover  that  in  place 
of  the  years  and  money  expended  on  the  process  of  acquiring  the 
Eton  or  the  Harrow  veneer,  they  would  have  done  better  for  their 
boys  by  placing  them  under  the  tuition  of  a  Birmingham  or 
.  Manchester  artisan. 

■  The  expansion  of  England  in  countries  inhabited  by  inferior 
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races,  at  this  particularly  imperialist  epoch,  seems,  of  course 
especially  rich  in  the  promise  of  remunerative  employment  to 
parents  piteously  asking  the  question,  which  was  never  new, 

‘  ‘  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  boys  ?  ’  ’  Hence  the  numbers  of 
those  who  went  out  to  South  Africa  as  “yeomen  ”  ;  of  these  many 
remained  to  ply  the  plough  after  the  sword  had  been  sheathed. 

The  mention  of  our  social  polity  beyond  the  four  seas  suggests  a 
fact  that  may  seriously  react  upon  the  future  relations  of  classes  in 
the  Mother  Country.  One  of  Disraeli’s  happiest  sallies  at  Colonial 
success  contains  a  clever  picture  of  the  man  who  finds  a  nugget, 
shears  a  thousand  flocks,  becomes  member  for  Melbourne  one 
day,  and  for  London  the  next.  A  respectable  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  our  great  dependencies  is,  however,  oftener  secured  on 
a  much  lowlier  level.  A  boy  goes  to  Canada,  is  presented  by  his 
friends  with  a  small  farm,  a  waggon,  and  a  team.  He  wearies 
of  agriculture,  sees  an  opening  to  embark  his  little  capital  in 
trade.  He  starts  a  grocery  store.  Within  a  year  the  Etonian’s 
teas,  the  speciality  of  his  establishment,  have  become  the  pride 
of  the  province.  That  sort  of  thing  in  some  degree  or  other  goes 
on  throughout  different  parts  of  that  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  The  young  gentlemen  who  start  these  commercial 
emporia  in  due  time  bring  up  families  of  their  own.  They  may 
have  a  pedigree  reaching  beyond  Norman  times.  The  latest 
generation  has,  voluntarily,  seceded  from  the  patrician,  or  even 
the  higher  middle  class.  Boys  become  colonists  to  obtain  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  If  that  end  be  honestly  accomplished,  friends  at  home, 
not  being  importuned  for  remittances,  arc  not  too  critical  as  to 
the  means.  The  social  divisions  that  now  exist  may  not  be  likely 
to  die  out,  but  the  process  already  noticed  of  interchange  between 
these  orders  in  an  age  at  once  democratic  and  plutocratic,  cannot 
but  continue  with  increased  strength.  The  depression  from 
above  is  not  less  inevitable  than  the  rising  from  below.  With 
the  liberal  professions  at  home  gradually  closed  against  the 
majority  of  lads  who  have  to  look  only  to  their  own  exertions,  the 
prejudice  against  the  manual  industries,  or  against  retail  trade, 
will  disappear  at  home,  as  it  has  already  died  out  in  the 
Colonies.  The  middle  class  of  the  future  may  preserve  the  his¬ 
toric  and  convenient  name,  but  its  composition  and  character  will 
be  something  that  cannot  now  easily  be  forecast.  That,  of  course, 
must  involve  changes  of  political  feeling,  and  of  party  develop¬ 
ment,  too  far  reaching  and  vast  for  present  consideration. 

It  wms  a  remark  of  Huxley  to  the  present  writer,  “  The  great 
question  seems  to  me  not  how  to  train  our  sons  to  rise  above  their 
station,  but  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  those  whom  Nature  meant, 
and  associations  have  fitted,  to  be  grooms  or  music-hall  lions, 
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should  be  insured  the  career  for  which  they  were  born.”  The 
eldest  son  lives  on  the  estate.  The  younger  sons  live  on  the  State. 
That  used  to  be  the  example  set  in  the  highest  places  and  repro¬ 
duced  with  much  fidelity  on  the  lower  grades.  It  has  for  some 
time  ceased  to  be  a  practicable  arrangement.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  well-born,  w’ell-bred  youths  formerly  provided  for  by 
the  public  revenues,  have  gone  into  the  city,  some  perhaps  as 
company  directors,  but  many  more  as  clerks  or  touts.  The 
movement,  long  in  progress  among  the  middle  classes,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  this.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  only  one  among  several 
noblemen  who  have  given  their  sons  a  first  life  start  in  a  manual 
industry. 

The  aspects  of  our  imperial  polity  as  an  industrially 
equalising  and  democratising  agency  are  being  progressively 
felt  not  only  by  parents  but  by  sons.  Classical  Athens  and 
Rome  contrived  to  do  very  well  with  no  middle  class  at  all.  They 
even  conducted  an  extensive  commerce  by  means  of  those  whom 
Aristotle  calls  slaves,  but  who  often  corresponded  more  closely 
to  the  bailiffs  or  factors  of  our  day.  Early  in  the  last  century  the 
gentlemanly  prejudice  against  engaging  in  retail  trade  was  not 
less  strong  than  it  had  been  w’ith  the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
old  Hellas.  To-day  it  has  largely  disappeared.  Philanthropy 
prompts  some  peers  to  start  as  publicans.  Prudence  and  hard 
times  forbid  their  refusing  to  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  the  business. 
Countesses  open  book-stores  in  Dover  Street.  The  daughters  of 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  or  Anglican  divines,  who  take  millinery 
lessons  from  Piccadilly  or  Mayfair  modistes,  have  for  their  fellow 
students  the  daughters  of  bishops  and  earls.  At  the  south-coast 
creameries,  where  special  convenience  exists  for  five  o’clock  tea 
and  small  talk,  the  select  host  of  waitresses  may  be  led  by  a  young 
lady  whose  home  is  the  country  deanery  or  the  stately  mansion 
just  built  by  retired  General  FitzPompey,  a  little  inland,  but  still 
commanding  a  view  of  both  the  piers  and  the  whole  Sussex  litoral. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  peculiarities,  and  in  some 
cases  the  limitations,  of  the  English  mind  than  the  piece-meal 
fashion  in  which  we  attack  the  solution  of  any  great  problem. 
Our  inbred  itching  to  ‘  ‘  cut  the  cackle  ’  ’  and  get  to  work  does 
not  allow  us  to  remain  idle  and  supine  in  the  presence  of  some 
evil  whose  extent  and  causes  we  only  dimly  perceive.  So,  as 
often  as  not,  we  start  at  the  wrong  end  or  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  Again,  the  spirit  of  independence  is  so  great  that  each 
particular  agency  prefers,  as  a  rule,  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
ignores  not  only  the  work  of  kindred  associations,  but  also  the 
potentialities  of  co-operation  with  existing  interests,  if  it  does 
not  even  go  so  far  as  to  set  these  by  the  ears.  In  no  matter, 
probably,  is  this  lack  of  a  common  understanding,  or  of  mutual 
recognition  of  aims  and  claims  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
various  attempts  at  present  being  made  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  sorely  neglected  country-side. 
A  great  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  on  the 
educational  side  to  bring  the  rural  school  more  into  keeping  and 
sympathy  wdth  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  country,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  two  higher  grades  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  I’et  the  success  of  this  movement,  promising  as  it  is, 
absolutely  hinges  on  its  merits  being  recognised  by  those  who 
are  directly  interested  in  agriculture.  What  we  want  is  a  close 
and  intimate  co-operation —  an  entente  cordiale,  in  fact,  between 
the  different  types  of  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  landlords 
and  farmers  on  the  other.  How  essential  such  an  agreement  is 
may  be  seen  from  the  history  of  technical  education  in  England, 
which  wall  never  really  have  a  fair  chance,  great  as  are 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few’  years, 
until  the  technical  institutes  and  the  business  community  in 
the  different  towns  work  hand  in  hand,  as  they  do  in  Germany 
and  America,  the  institute  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  business  men,  and  the  business  men  consistently  giving 
a  distinct  preference  to  persons  trained  at  the  technical  insti¬ 
tute.  Without  such  co-operation  the  results  of  education  acting 
alone  may  not  only  be  ineffective  but  even  prejudicial.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  various  proposals  for  the  education  of 
the  small  farmer,  which  have  been  recently  put  forward  in 
different  quarters.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  build  and  finance  farm 
schools,  for  the  training  of  would-be  small  occupiers,  when 
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there  is  nothing  for  them  to  take  between  a  small  allotment  or 
a  comparatively  large  farm,  since  the  requisite  supply  of  small 
holdings  is  at  present  non-existent?  In  one  of  our  largest 
counties,  and  most  probably  in  all  districts  wdiere  the  regime  of 
large  farms  prevails,  the  demand  for  small  holdings  is  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply.  A  land-agent  in  a 
large  way  of  business  told  the  writer  recently  that  his  firm  had 
lately  advertised  for  a  small  farm  and  had  received  only  one 
reply.  On  the  other  hand,  his  books  contained  the  names  of 
over  thirty  clients  who  were  anxious  to  take  a  small  holding. 
Here  we  touch  on  the  secret  and  source  of  one  of  the  chief 
ills  from  which  agriculture  is  suffering  to-day.  And  all  the 
\vell-wishers  of  the  country  must,  w’hatever  their  politics  are, 
be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  for  having  once  for  all  made  the  question  one  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  however  much  they  may  dissent  from  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  certain  of  their  suggested  reforms.  Agriculture,  as 
at  present  organised,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  callings  in 
which  a  man  may  rise  from  the  ranks.  We  have  done  some¬ 
thing,  it  is  true,  by  means  of  allotments,  to  render  promotion 
possible  from  the  rank  and  file  to,  say,  the  position  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  our  agricultural  army.  But,  as  Lord 
Balfour  recently  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  w’e  must 
distinguish  as  far  as  possible  between  allotments  and  small 
holdings,  if  we  wish  to  understand  all  sides  of  the  problem.  The 
average  allotment  is  only  a  second  string  to  a  man’s  bow.  In 
fact,  his  main  occupation  may  not  even  be  agriculture  at  all, 
but  shopkeeping  or  shoemaking.  No  doubt  allotments  are 
valuable  as  mere  champs  ({'experience  for  their  occupiers, 
and  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  where  it  is  possible  for  the 
latter  to  take  up  gradually  more  and  more  land,  they  pass 
insensibly  into  the  category  of  small  holdings,  though  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  still  further  hindered  by  the  need  of  erecting  suitable 
buildings.  But  the  test,  in  any  case,  remains  the  same,  whether 
the  occupier  has  five  or  fifty  acres — Is  agriculture  or  some  other 
business  his  main  occupation?  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  neglect  of  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Churchill  to  differentiate 
between  the  tw’o  has  been  remedied  in  the  Bill  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harcourt,  in  which  small  holdings  are  defined  as  anything 
between  five  and  fifty  acres,  or  as  such  that  the  annual  value 
for  the  purpose  of  income  tax  does  not  exceed  £50.  Obviously 
the  size  must  vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  form  of  culture  follow'ed.  A  market  gardener  in  one 
county  would  thrive  on  an  area  on  which  a  small  farmer  in 
another  might  starve,  but  the  Government  limit  might  well  be 
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extended  to  a  larger  acreage.  The  dearth  of  small  holdings  is  at 
present  the  weak  link  in  the  agricultural  chain  that  must  be 
strengthened  if  agriculture  is  to  be  re-established  on  a  small 
basis.  Lord  Lansdowne  himself  has  recently  pointed  out  their 
cardinal  importance  in  a  properly-constituted  agricultural  system. 
And,  in  fact,  what  modern  organisation,  whether  it  be  society 
itself,  or  merely  some  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  can  be  considered  to  be 
really  in  a  healthy  state ,  in  w'hich  promotion  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  is  not  more  or  less  possible,  and  vice-versa,  for  it  is  just  as 
important  to  the  general  welfare  that  the  bad  should  be  able  to 
sink  as  for  the  good  to  rise?  In  a  word,  w'hile  any  social  or 
business  hierarchy  naturally  falls  into  compartments,  those 
compartments  must  be  communicating,  not  water-tight.  Modern 
democracy  is  founded  on  th..  dogma — la  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talents. 

Now  public  spirit  has  never  been  lacking  among  the  great 
bulk  of  our  landed  class.  Their  detractors  may  say  what  they 
will,  but  if  the  “townee”  critic  of  the  country  squire  would 
first  settle  up  with  the  slum  landlord,  who  is  reducing  whole 
quarters  of  his  city  to  human  rookeries,  he  would  probably  find 
his  energies  better  employed  than  in  tilting  at  the  country 
landlord.  The  latter,  with  all  his  defects,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  forget 
that  his  tenants  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  mere  slaves 
of  Mammon  who,  under  pain  of  summary  eviction,  must  always 
pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  even  if  they  starve  in  the  process. 
One  feels  confident  that  once  this  startling  shortage  in  small 
holdings  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  bigger  landlords,  they 
will  recognise  not  only  the  need  but  the  advantage  of  under¬ 
pinning  our  agricultural  system  at  its  w’eakest  point,  not  merely 
for  selfish  but  for  national  reasons. 

To  oppose  to  the  present  campaign  in  favour  of  small  holdings 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Churchill  a  blank  denial  of  the 
facts  and  a  resolute  determination  to  do  nothing  to  satisfy  the 
most  legitimate  craving,  would  be  only  giving  a  handle,  and  a 
very  reasonable  handle,  to  their  antagonists,  as  w^ell  as  to 
disgust  those  w^ho  believe  that  both  parties  concerned  have  got 
hold  of  one  or  more  sides  of  the  truth.  Moreover,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  any  objections  they  may  naturally  feel  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  will  more  or  less  disap¬ 
pear,  once  they  realise  that  the  policy  of  cutting  up  large  farms 
into  smaller  occupations  can  be  showm  to  be  financially  sound. 
What  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  ask  for  is  a  reasonable  guarantee 
against  a  loss  on  the  transaction.  The  present  demand  is  so 
keen  that  the  landlord  would  be  able  to  charge  an  increased 
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rent  per  acre  which  would  meet  the  increased  cost  of  building 
and  maintaining  the  extra  accommodation  that  would  be 
required.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustration  to  show  how  the 
thing  might  be  done.  Take  a  farm  of  300  acres  at  present  let 
at  a  pound  an  acre.  Cut  it  up  into  four  farms  of  seventy-five 
acres  each,  and  charge  30^.  an  acre.  The  extra  10s.  will  pay 
{or  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for  new  buildings,  and  for  the 
additional  cost  of  repairs.  But  it  may  very  well  be  said  : 
“Your  scheme  is  excellent  for  some  of  our  rich  landowners,  but 
where  is  the  too  often  impoverished  landlord  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  for  building  purposes?  ”  This  point  was  well  made 
by  Mr.  Mildmay  in  the  opening  debate  on  the  Bill,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  very  serious  objection.  The  average  bank  charges 
5  to  6  per  cent.,  and  if  the  building  is  done  by  the  tenant,  in 
return  for  a  corresjwnding  reduction  in  rent  by  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  will  not  only  have  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  but  2  per  cent,  as 
well  for  what  he  overdraws.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  tenant  doing  the  building,  subject 
to  the  landlord’s  approval.  It  is  sure,  in  that  case,  to  be 
economical,  and  the  tenant  again  will  be  able  to  put  up  the 
exact  type  of  building  he  wants,  while  in  the  event  of  his 
moving  out  later  on,  the  tenant’s  remaining  right  in  the  buildings 
would  amount  to  a  far  smaller  sum  for  the  landlord  to  find 
or  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  for  by  way  of  covenants.  The 
financial  objection  is  certainly  a  serious  one.  Can  it  be  got  over? 

Two  solutions  seem  possible,  neither  of  wdiich  is  exclusive  of 
the  other.  The  first,  as  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  recently  pointed 
out,  is  the  establishment  of  banks  of  the  Raffeisen  type,  which 
are  really  institutions  in  co-operative  banking.  No  doubt  the 
establishment  of  such  banks  is  not  altogether  easy,  owing  to  the 
average  farmer’s  attitude  towards  credit.  As  has  been  recently 
remarked,  while  the  trader  glories  in  his  credit,  the  farmer  or 
cultivator  looks  upon  the  use  of  credit  as  a  disgrace — as,  in  fact, 
a  thing  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  every  other  expedient  has 
failed.  When  the  trader  wants  to  borrow,  he  goes  openly  into 
the  market  and  gets  what  he  wants  at  a  fair  rate  ;  the  farmer 
slinks  stealthily  into  a  usurer’s  office  to  purchase  a  brief  respite 
from  publicity  by  eventual  ruin.  Y"et  why,  except  for  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  should  not  agriculture  be  as  much  entitled 
to  credit  as  trade  or  commerce?  True,  agriculture  requires  larger 
credit  than  commerce,  since  its  turn-over  is  far  less  frequent. 
But  the  success  of  the  Raffeisen  banks  abroad  has  provel  beyond 
all  cavil  that  the  personal  security  of  the  farmer  when  backed 
hy  co-operative  guarantees  can  command  money  on  the  easiest 
possible  terms.  The  system  itself  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
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it  represents  the  capitalisation  of  collective  honesty.  A  beginning 
is  generally  made  by  a  small  guarantee  fund  from  a  number  of 
benevolent  residents.  The  members  who  join  investigate,  on 
its  merits,  each  claim  for  a  loan,  which  can  only  be  preferred 
by  a  member.  The  beginnings  are,  as  a  rule,  very  small.  As 
the  members  are  collectively  responsible  for  the  loans,  no  one 
is  admitted  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  others. 
Generally  speaking,  a  member  borrows  on  his  own  personal  security, 
backed  by  two  others  who  act  as  sureties.  The  system  has  had 
an  immense  success  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and,  despite 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  lent,  many  banks 
have  never  lost  a  sixpence,  and  in  some  the  two  sureties  have 
not  even  been  called  upon  to  make  good  a  deficiency.  In  Germany 
alone  the  effect  has  been  magical.  Large  tracts  of  country  which 
were  absolutely  in  bondage  to  the  Jews  have  been  rescued  from 
their  clutches,  and  their  populations,  once  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  and  unprogressive,  have  become  the  most  well-to-do  and 
go-ahead  among  German  agriculturists.  The  magnitude  of  the 
business  done  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the  Eaffeisen 
Union  of  Agricultural  Banks  has  a  turn-over  of  some  millions. 
The  banks  can  be  differently  constituted  according  as  they  are 
intended  to  help  the  taking  up  and  development  of  allotments 
or  to  assist  the  small  occupier.  In  the  former  case  a  village  or 
two  is  best  taken  as  the  unit.  In  the  latter  the  sums  required 
as  loans  w’ould  necessarily  be  far  heavier.  The  district  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  larger.  The  landlord  of  a  biggish  estate 
might  start  experimenting  in  a  small  way  by  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  preliminary  guarantee  on  condition  of  having 
a  right  of  veto  in  the  election  of  members  or  in  the  granting 
of  loans.  As  the  reserve  fund  gradually  accumulated,  the 
landlord’s  liabilities  w’ould  proportionally  decrease.  The  resources 
of  the  bank  might  be  developed  by  the  acceptance  of  deposits 
from  members,  or  by  transforming  such  institutions  into  regular 
banks  after  the  model  of  the  People’s  Banks  in  Italy,  which 
are  regular  banks,  with  shares  that  are  gradually  paid  up  by 
instalments,  but  with  no  further  liability.  The  success  of  such 
banks,  which  has  been  very  great,  depends  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  success  of  the  Eaffeisen  systems — namely,  that  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised  in  the  granting  of  loans. 

Such  methods  must  necessarily  entail  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  for  their  execution,  and  some  people  may  prefer  the 
second  solution,  which  involves  a  request  to  the  Government  to 
allow  the  Treasury  to  lend  English  agriculture  a  certain  amount 
of  money  on  conditions  which  will  involve  no  loss  to  the  national 
exchequer,  yet  permit  the  borrower  to  effect  the  necessary 
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building  alterations  on  easy  terms.  And  here  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Mr.  Churchill  missed  a  great  opportunity  when  he 
declared  there  would  be  no  public  money  available  for  allowing 
land  to  be  hired  from  a  private  landlord,  or  for  enabling  tenants 
to  purchase  their  land  outright.  Such  a  policy  seems  to  combine 
the  twofold  danger  of  colliding  with  Scylla  and  sheering  off  into 
Charybdis.  One  regrets  to  find  the  same  double-barrelled 
negative  contained  in  Mr.  Harcourt’s  Bill,  which  otherwise 
possesses  many  excellent  features.  The  refusal  to  lend  money 
to  landlords  wdll  make  them  disinclined  to  experiment  in  the 
presence  of  more  favoured  agencies.  The  non-provision  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  allowing  the  tenants  to  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  their 
land  must  inevitably  dull  the  edge  of  that  very  land-hunger  the 
Government  wdshes  to  encourage.  One  undoubted  effect  of  such 
a  policy  will  be  that  the  desire  of  the  tenant  to  improve  his 
holding  will  be  greatly  abated,  however  much  incentive  may  be 
offered  by  legal  enactments  for  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvement.  There  are  in  fact  very  many  things  that  the 
tenant  of  a  farm  would  leave  undone,  which,  w’ere  he  the  actual 
owner,  he  would  do  from  the  mere  delight  and  pride  of  pos¬ 
session,  not  to  mention  certain  improvements  which  in  the  long 
run  would  be  economical  for  an  owner,  though  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  value  to  a  tenant.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  system 
of  State-aided  land-purchase  or  not,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
the  Irish  peasant  should  be  accorded  privileges  which  are 
refused  to  the  more  thrifty  Englishman.  All  will  commend  the 
facilities  given  to  County  Councils  under  the  Bill  to  promote 
co-operative  societies  and  credit  banks  or  societies  for  the  provision 
of  small  holdings.  Equally  satisfactory  are  the  powers  to  lend 
money  to  such  banks  and  societies  at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest. 
Xo  doubt,  as  INIr.  Jesse  Collings  pointed  out,  co-operation  takes 
root  most  easily  in  ProFectionist  countries,  but  Ireland  is  an 
object-lesson  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  a  country 
under  Pree  Trade  conditions.  Very  equitable  are  the 
conditions  of  hiring,  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  resume 
for  building  purposes  and  the  inviolability  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  demesne.  An  interesting  suggestion  adopted  from 
the  Onslow  Commission  is  the  power  given  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  start  small  holdings  as  experiments  on  their  own 
account  which  can  later  be  transferred  to  the  County  Council. 
It  is  wisely  provided  for  in  the  Bill  that  the  Board  should  pay 
the  cost  of  inquiries,  of  reports,  and  arbitrations,  so  that  the 
rent  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  is  not  weighted  at  the  start  by 
the  recoupment  of  these  preliminary  expenses.  None  the  less, 
the  costs  involved  in  the  installation  of  the  County  Council  as 
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the  ‘  ‘  buffer  ’  ’  landlord  will  most  certainly  make  the  rent  of  the 
land  higher  than  if  it  were  directly  leased  from  the  private 
landlord.  Other  very  satisfactory  features  are  the  long  period 
allowed  for  the  repayment  of  loans,  and  the  grant  of  i‘100,000 
to  enable  the  Board  to  acquire  small  holdings.  The  compulsory 
machinery  contained  in  the  Bill  is  a  flat  denial  of  local  option. 
While  nominally  the  County  Council  is  to  be  the  authority  for 
acquiring  the  land,  Commissioners,  whom  even  a  parish  may 
set  in  motion,  may  come  down  into  a  county  to  inquire  whether 
an  unsatisfied  demand  exists.  If  they  report  in  the  affirmatiye, 
and  the  county  authorities  challenge  their  conclusions,  a  public 
inquiry  follows.  Should  the  County  Council  still  remain  con¬ 
tumacious,  the  Commissioners  can  act  as  the  County  Council, 
hire  land,  form  small  holdings,  and  recover  the  cost  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  from  the  County  Councils.  County  Councils  are  big  bodies 
to  coerce.  The  individual  passive  resister  is  an  awkward  problem, 
but  if  a  County  Council  develops  a  conscience,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  may  find  that  its  efforts  to  encourage  husbandry  in 
unwilling  quarters  has  only  resulted  in  a  fine  crop  of  litigation. 
You  can  hardly  distrain  on  a  county  hall  or  clap  a  whole  County 
Council  into  prison.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to  know  what 
method  for  the  selection  of  tenants  is  to  be  adopted  under  Mr. 
Harcourt’s  Bill.  Under  the  system  outlined  above  the  choice 
of  suitable  tenants  is  vigorously  safeguarded.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plan  will  need  very  careful  scrutiny  in  this  aspect.  In 
allotments  the  stake  is  small,  and  the  losses,  when  they  occur, 
are  insignificant ;  but  with  small  farms  the  risks  are  far  greater. 
What  safeguards  are  to  be  provided  against  a  tenant  who  takes 
a  holding  and  farms  it  out?  Will  the  County  Council  or  the 
Commissioners  demand  an  adequate  deposit  from  the  intending 
hirer,  or  will  they  allow  anyone  who  pleases  to  try  his  hand  at 
farming  ?  Farming  is  essentially  a  skilled  business ,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  it  is  as  easy  and  simple  to  run  a  small  farm  as 
a  small  tobacco  shop.  There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who. 
the  more  limited  their  means  and  their  experience,  are  all  the 
more  ready  to  attempt  expensive  experiments  at  other  people’s 
risk.  Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  silent  was  the 
question  of  subletting  and  rack  renting  wdth  their  everlasting 
element  of  speculation  which  to  many  yvill  seem  quite  as  formid¬ 
able  as  those  of  selling  and  mortgaging  to  which  he  alluded.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  stated  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
create  either  dual  ownership  or  tenant  right,  but  he,  too.  has 
said  nothing  on  this  highly  important  point.  Foreign  experience 
has,  as  indicated  above,  conclusively  shown  that  the  chief  dangers 
connected  with  sale  and  mortgage  arise  out  of  dear  money,  and 
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that  if  you  give  a  man  a  chance  of  obtaining  cheap  credit  on  one 
or  other  of  the  plans  already  outlined,  you  will  largely  meet  the 
difficulty.  In  Protectionist  countries  at  least  it  is  dear  money, 
and  not  improvidence,  that  has  beggared,  as  a  rule,  the  peasant 
classes. 

It  is  possible  the  granting  of  cheap  banking  facilities  may 
produce  an  outcry  from  the  bankers.  Yet  it  should  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  how  these  persons  have  everything  to  gain 
indirectly  from  a  prosperous  country-side.  The  more  money  that 
is  brought  into  the  country  districts,  the  more  business  they  are 
bound  to  get,  as  the  experience  of  the  Eaffeisen  banks  shows, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  money  passes  through  more  hands  before 
it  leaves  the  district ,  and  the  local  banks  have  the  handling  of 
it  several  times  during  its  stay.  Besides,  unless  w^e  concede 
that  agriculture  for  the  small  farmers  in  England  is  financially 
a  mistake,  and  also  overlook  its  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  physique  as  being  one  of  the  healthiest  of  our 
trades,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  consider  the  welfare  of  an  industry 
that  actually  creates  wealth  out  of  the  earth  itself  than  that 
of  banking  w^hich  at  the  best  only  indirectly  renders  its  pro¬ 
duction  possible  by  means  of  loans  and  credit.  What  one  is 
asking  for  here  is  not  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords,  much  less  to  protect  or  pamper  a  languishing 
industry,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and  brace  it  up  by  bringing 
fresh  blood  into  it,  by  giving  facilities  to  a  category  of  most 
deserving  persons,  who  are  anxious  to  better  themselves — not 
to  batten  on  the  community.  I  do  not  know  what  doctrinaire 
bookworms  w'ho  have  never  lived  in  the  country  may  think  or 
preach,  but  it  makes  one’s  blood  boil  when  one  sees  a  healthy 
branch  of  national  energy  drooping  for  lack  of  temporary 
encouragement,  for  these  “would-be”  small  cultivators  neither 
clamour  for  free  meals  for  their  children,  nor  for  old-age  pensions 
for  themselves.  They  only  ask  for  reasonable  opportunities  to 
enable  them  to  show  their  “grit”  and  prove  their  increased 
worth  to  the  nation.  Do  our  wiseacre  friends  recognise  that 
the  will  to  w’ork  and  to  get  on  is  the  most  valuable  asset,  is 
the  only  asset  of  the  nation,  apart  from  its  accumulated  capital? 
Why,  pray,  do  we  spend  millions  per  year  (much  of  it  mere 
speculation)  on  the  education  of  the  nation,  if  it  is  not,  apart 
from  the  question  of  teaching  citizenship,  to  develop  the  apti¬ 
tude  fund  of  the  nation?  Is  the  State  never  to  encourage 
aptitudes  in  adults,  although  it  can  be  proved  that  the  transaction 
is  not  only  financially  sound,  but  profitable.  People  would 
apparently  always  rather  spend  twenty  shillings  in  trying  to 
fill  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  poverty  than  lend  one  shilling  for 
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fencing  its  approaches.  Yet  the  best,  nay,  the  only,  way  of 
reducing  the  unproductive,  but  necessary,  outlay  on  poor-houses 
and  prisons  is  to  enlarge  our  expenditure  on  what  is  really 
reproductive  and  preventive  work,  such  as  our  education  should 
be,  were  it  properly  organised,  and  on  the  encouragement  of 
every  manifestation  of  struggling  initiative  and  self-help,  be  it 
the  disinterested  love  of  research,  or  the  simple  desire  to  better 
one’s  lot  by  honest  labour,  not  by  putting  one’s  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  the  nation.  The  problem  of  the  modern  State  is  to 
organise  the  selection,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this 
is  by  the  encouragement  of  the  right  forms  of  individualism. 
In  this  way  alone  shall  we  escape  the  imposition  of  that  strait 
waistcoat  type  of  society  which  other  amiable  enthusiasts  for 
Draconian  compulsion  and  universal  regulation  desire  to  clap 
upon  us.  Such  a  society  must  inevitably  end  in  a  bureaucracy. 
State  control  we  must  have ,  though  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
not  merely  to  protect  the  weak ,  but  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  sturdy 
initiative  in  the  strong.  The  future  State  will  probably  abolish 
the  present  prize-list  which  has  largely  been  drawn  up  by 
Mammon,  but  it  wdll  be  bound  by  all  the  interest  of  progress 
to  establish  another  in  w^hich  there  will  be  a  regular  scale  of 
rewards  not  so  much  for  the  wealthy  as  for  the  healthy  and 
wise.  Corinth  will  be  dispossessed,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

Besides,  what  one  is  asking  for  is  only  a  tithe  of  what  the 
Government  has  done  for  Irish  agriculture.  Some  people  may 
retort  that  it  has  done  too  much,  but  most  will  probably  consider 
that  any  reasonable  sacrifice  that  can  obliterate  the  feeling  of 
injustice  in  that  country  is  a  good  moral  investment.  Still,  it 
may  be  well  at  the  present  moment  to  table  what  has  been  done 
for  Irish  agriculture  in  order  to  show  how  moderate  the  present 
claim  is.  In  the  matter  of  cattle-breeding  Ireland  practically 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  protection.  Were  Canadian  cattle  allowed 
to  be  imported  alive  into  this  country,  our  Norfolk  farmers  would 
be  able  to  purchase  their  store  cattle  at  something  like  fifty 
shillings  a  head  cheaper.  Moreover,  the  British  Government 
under  the  recent  Land  Act  has  given  the  agricultural  interest  in 
Ireland  a  bonus  of  twelve  millions,  besides  allowing  it  to  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms  from  the  English  Treasury  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  more.  Compared  with  this,  the  proposed  £100 ,000 
grant  from  the  Treasury  and  the  facilities  for  easy  loans  seem  a 
mere  flea-bite,  considering  the  helpful  “lift-up”  they  will  give 
to  English  agriculture.  Is  the  demand  unreasonable?  And,  if 
so,  how  is  it  that  a  bold  peasantry,  its  country’s  pride,  which  is 
held  to  be  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  is  of  so  little 
account  in  English  eyes? 
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Possibly  some  opposition  to  such  a  reasonable  proposal  may 
arise  from  the  old  jealousy  that  the  town  entertains  for  the 
!  country.  One  fears  that  the  average  artisan  is  still  far  from  appre¬ 
ciating  the  value  to  him  of  the  home  market  in  country  districts, 
since  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  in  the  heart  of  the 
i  country  rarely  seem  to  realise  how  their  little  community  lives 
almost  entirely  on  supplying  the  needs  of  the  district  round.  They 
fail  to  recognise  that  the  town  itself,  when  stript  of  its  outlying 
buildings,  is  but  the  district’s  ancient  market  place  round  which 
[  the  permanent  shops  in  brick  and  stone  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  movable  booth  and  stall,  and  that,  were  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  boy  cot  it  to-day,  every  shopkeeper  in  the  place  would 
have  to  put  up  his  shutters  to-morrow.  But  surely  the  more 
enlightened  people  in  urban  England  must  see  how  great  are 
their  obligations  to  the  country-side.  They  attract  the  best  of 
its  sons  to  their  labour  market,  and  send  it  their  anaemic  children 
to  be  restored  to  health.  It  is,  in  a  word,  their  recruiting-ground 
and  their  sanatorium.  They  take  from  it,  often  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  its  richer  inhabitants,  who  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
income  in  towm,  and,  not  content  with  this,  they  flood  it  with 
appeals  for  funds  for  their  churches,  their  charities,  their  hos¬ 
pitals,  to  which  it  not  infrequently  responds  though  its  own 
local  claims  are  far  from  slight.  Surely  if  it  is  of  such  value 
to  them  directly  or  indirectly ,  they  cannot  grudge  it  such  financial 
facilities  as  the  credit  of  the  State  can  give  to  enable  it  to 
re-people  its  deserted  villages  with  a  race  of  sturdy  and  thrifty 
yeomen,  that  race  w’hich  w’as  once  the  backbone  of  Merrie 
England.  Improved  educational  facilities  will  never  solve  the 
problem.  The  best  school  in  the  world  can  only  encourage  apti- 
,  tildes  and  aspirations,  and  these  are  but  thrown  away,  as  far  as 
[  the  country  is  concerned,  unless  ways  and  means  are  to  be  found 

r  for  giving  an  adequate  stake  in  the  land  to  those  who  are  by 

)  nature  thoroughly  fitted  to  do  themselves  and  their  country 

1  justice.  Mr.  Harcourt  put  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he 

^  said  we  want  to  find  a  career  for  those  born  on  the  land.  In 

t  fact,  the  rural  problem  is  far  more  economic  than  it  is  educa- 

Q  tional,  and  it  will  largely  remain  insoluble  until  we  have 

devised  some  means  of  breaking  up  the  present  rigidly  horizontal 
)f  stratification  into  which  the  two  agricultural  sections,  farmers 

0  and  labourers,  are  so  sharply  divided,  by  introducing  an 

a  intermediate  layer  of  small  yeomen  who  shall  not  only  bind 

re  the  two  together,  but  facilitate  the  outcrop  of  talent  from  the 

if  lower  formation  through  the  hitherto  almost  impermeable 

is  npper  crust, 
le 
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Love  at  Versailles. 

OxcE  by  the  glittering  borders  of  the  fountains, 

Where  over  nature  the  art  of  man  triumphant 
Reigneth,  as  shadow  followeth  a  sunbeam, 

Passed  I  with  Phyllis. 

Bright  as  the  midday  all  the  vanished  glories 
Of  the  Sun^  King’s  court  moved  in  parade  before  me. 

As  from  her  lips,  like  bees  from  a  hive  of  honey. 

Flew  recollections. 

“  See  where  the  marble,  white  from  the  hills  of  Paros, 
Shews  rosy  veinings,  as  of  a  courtier  driven 
Forth  from  the  Sun  King,  into  the  night  of  exile. 

Bleeding  his  heart’s  blood. 

“  iMark  the  crowned  casement,  where  the  Queen  ^  of  Louis, 
Mary  of  Austria,  of  the  House  of  Eagles, 

Child  of  the  children  of  the  Roman  Caesars, 

Dwelt  for  a  short  space ; 

“  Till  on  a  day  the  face  of  Athenais,^ 

Like  to  a  blush-rose  caught  in  the  mane  of  lion, 

Drave  the  Queen  weeping  forth  from  the  queenly  chamber: 

‘  Thunder  and  triumph  :  ’  ^ 

“These  were  thy  ^xjrtion,  proudest  of  Hetairai, 

Thou  that  scarce  deignedst  move  but  a  step  in  greeting 
Unto  thy  courtiers  of  the  blue  blood  royal  : 

Served  by  a  Conde ! 

“These  were  thy  ^xirtion  till  the  tiny  twinkling. 

As  of  a  faint  star  lost  on  the  far  horizon,® 

Heeded  of  no  man  waxed  on  the  night  portentous. 
Waxed  to  a  comet, 

(1)  Louis  XIV.  (2)  Marie  Therese. 

(3)  Fran(;oise  Athenais,  Marquise  de  Montespan,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 

(4)  “La  Marquise  de  Montespan,  tonnante  et  triomphante. ” — Madame  dt 
Sh'ujne. 

(5)  Frangoise  d’Aubigne,  Marquise  de  Maintenon,  governess  to  the  children  of 
the  Marquise  de  Montespan  by  the  King. 
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“Trailing  a  splendour  through  the  fields  of  Heaven, 

Nor  waned  at  midday,  but  to  the  sun  thy  Master 
Sped  and  thy  glory  melted  as  wings  of  mortal 
Over  zEgean.” 

Thus  as  she  spake  I  followed  her  down  the  ages. 
Followed  by  paths  made  straight  or  that  curved  so  gently 
Under  the  emerald  canopy  of  chestnuts 
Myriad  shaded ; 

Passed  and  we  came  unto  the  fair  pink  Palace,^ 

Kissed  by  the  jasmines  climbing  w'ith  yellow  petals. 
Watered  with  bright  spray  from  a  ring  of  fountains. 
Dragonfly-haunted. 

Blue,  white,  and  purple,  butterflies  came  crowding. 

Lit  on  her  fair  curls,  leaving  the  rose  deserted ; 

Down  from  the  chestnuts’  bosom  the  doves  of  Lesbos 
Flew  to  her  shoulder. 

Cooing  with  red  beaks  dipped  in  the  blood  of  lovers, 
Cooing  with  voices  broken  like  sighs  of  lovers 
Couchant  in  green  bower  of  enchanted  forest. 

Hidden  from  all  men. 

“Now  speak  thy  love,  now  speak  or  for  aye  be  silent: 
Lo !  Cytherea  prompts  by  her  cooing  minions  !  ’  ’ 

Yet  the  w^ords  came  not,  seeing  the  grip  of  passion 
Choked  me  to  silence ; 

Silence  or  stray  speech,  like  to  leaves  of  autumn 
Down  sailing  earthw^ard,  useless  and  soon  forgotten 
By  the  slim  poplar  pointing  the  way  to  heaven. 

Sure  of  the  springtide. 

“Come  see  the  pleasaunce,^  where  the  Queen  of  Lilies^ 
Shook  as  a  swan  shakes  snowy  down  the  ermine 
Off  from  white  shoulders  and  by  right  of  beauty 
Only  would  triumph.” 

Thus  as  she  spake,  we  passed  o’er  the  bridge  and  with  us 
Rustled  the  doves’  wings,  while  the  garden-haunters 
Fluttered  around  us,  blue  and  white  and  golden. 
Forming  an  escort. 

(1)  Trianon.  (2)  Petit  Trianon.  (3)  Marie  Antoinette. 
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Here  by  the  chestnuts,  brought  within  my  seeing, 
Gathered  resplendent  shades  of  illustrious  dead ; 

Wide  spread  the  robes,  bright  flashed  again  the  rapiers, 
Diamond-hilted. 

Fain  would  I  plead,  but  failed  before  the  brilliance. 
Conjured  by  her  to  life  and  speech  again  : 

Eohan  and  Fersen  meeting  in  the  pathway 
Princesse  de  Lamballe ! 

“Ah!  see  the  Queen,  the  Queen  herself  a-coming,” 
Passed  from  red  lip  to  lip  of  those  fair  ghosts. 

As  on  a  grassy  bank  by  the  Cottage  Palace, 

Circled  with  courtiers. 

Stood  the  great  lady,  like  to  heraldic  lily 
Planted  in  green  sward,  while  the  waving  welcome, 
Welcome  of  doffed  plumes,  welcome  of  friendly  faces. 
Flew  forth  to  greet  her. 

Quick  as  a  moon-glimpse  vanished  the  airy  vision. 
Vanished !  I  found  me  standing  alone  with  Phyllis, 
Gazing  on  blue  eyes,  while  around  was  silence; 

Only  the  fountain 

Eippled  in  cadence,  as  I  voiced  my  pleading. 

Which  as  the  fountain  rose  from  the  depths  deep-hidden: 

“Oh  fair  magician.  Queen  of  the  past  and  present. 
Grant  me  the  future.” 

Then  in  the  golden  language  of  Apollo 

Shone  forth  her  answer,  shone  from  her  eyes  of  azure: 

“Present  and  past  and  future,  0  belovM, 

These  all  I  give  thee.” 

Fare  thee  well,  fountain,  fare  thee  well,  pink  Palace, 
Farew’ell,  ye  visions  of  the  illustrious  dead  : 

Won  is  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

Won  is  my  Phyllis  ! 

Douglas  Ainslie. 
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Anyone  who  was  acquainted  alike  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  stood  in  need  of  no  practical  demon¬ 
stration  to  convince  him  that  nothing  short  of  some  violent  con¬ 
vulsion  of  Nature  would  suffice  to  arouse  the  British  public  as  a 
whole  to  even  a  transitory  interest  in  the  affairs  of  these  sorry 
fragments  of  the  Empire.  Most  schoolboys,  in  their  time,  have 
sailed  in  imagination  with  Columbus,  with  Raleigh,  and  with 
Drake,  have  shared  with  Charles  Kingsley  his  fine,  uncritical 
enthusiasm  for  the  Elizabethan  sea-brigands,  and  a  few  of  us 
have  even  at  a  later  stage  been  infected  by  the  frenzy  and  in¬ 
toxication  of  delight — once  more  wffiolly  divorced  from  the  critical 
spirit— which  inspired  the  pages  of  At  Last.  Thus  the  West 
Indies  still  have  for  most  uninstructed  Englishmen  a  certain  fra¬ 
grance  of  romance.  Such  practical  interest  as  we  have  to  spare 
for  things  which  touch  our  daily  lives  so  remotely  as  our  distant 
and  scattered  Colonies,  how'ever,  is  nowadays  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  the  self-governing  dependencies.  Since  the  South 
.\frican  war  we  have  learned  to  talk  glibly  about  ‘  ‘  the  great  Sister 
Nations  oversea,”  sublimely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  county 
of  Lancashire  carries  a  population  of  some  900,000  more  than  the 
continent  of  Australia  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow*  are 
very  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  rest 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  Colonies  is  about  as  precise  as 
our  inflated  phraseology.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Indies  have 
suffered  a  total  eclipse,  and  even  now,  when  an  appalling  earth¬ 
quake  has  suddenly  attracted  all  eyes  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  islands,  it  is  perhaps  only  characteristic  of  us  in  our  latter- 
day  developments  that  we  should  have  centred  our  attention  in 
a  trifle  such  as  the  w’ording  of  a  certain  private  letter,  rather 
than  in  the  condition  of  the  Colonies,  one  of  w'hich  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  most  dramatic  tragedy. 

None  the  less,  among  the  very  few  who  know*,  and  among 
the  rather  larger  multitude  who  think  they  know,  there  has  for 
some  time  past  been  an  uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  all  was  not 
well  with  the  West  Indies.  The  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  from 
which  the  Colonies  are  suffering  has,  of  course,  been  excessively 
vague ;  but  an  equally  nebulous  opinion  has  been  gradually  form- 
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ing  itself  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  arm-chair  administrators 
to  the  effect  that  “  something  ought  to  be  done.”  From  time 
to  time  in  the  past  something  has  been  done,  the  ‘‘nation  of 
shopkeepers  ”  seeking  its  usual  unimaginative  remedy  for  all 
ills  by  putting  its  hand  into  its  breeches-pocket.  ‘‘  Such  Impe¬ 
rial  grants,”  said  Mr.  Lamont  in  the  House  of  Commons  two 
years  ago,  ‘‘  reminded  him  of  the  action  of  the  heraldic  pelican 
drawing  blood  from  her  breast  wherewith  to  feed  her  young,  an 
action  generous  to  the  verge  of  Quixoticism,  but  at  the  same  time 
indicating  some  lack  of  resource  on  the  part  of  the  pelican.” 
All  of  w^hich  is  very  true ;  w'herefore  Mr.  Lamont  came  forward 
with  a  proposal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  many 
others,  is  calculated  to  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  the  West  Indies 
are  heirs.  His  suggestion — by  no  means  a  new  one,  of  course— 
was  that  the  West  Indian  Colonies  should  be  federated,  and 
the  purely  academical  discussion  raised  on  this  subject  ran  its 
usual  course.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  accustomed  colossal  igno¬ 
rance,  which  characterises  the  view  of  the  average  legislator 
upon  Colonial  questions  and  Colonial  conditions,  was  duly  dis¬ 
played,  even  Sir  Charles  Dilke  exposing  a  quite  bewildering  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  after  some  hours  of  abortive, 
uninstructive ,  and  unfruitful  talk,  the  motion  for  federation  was 
withdrawn. 

Later  in  the  same  year  The  Times  printed  a  long  letter  from 
a  West  Indian  correspondent  proposing  yet  another  remedy- 
the  amalgamation  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  with  Canada. 
What  machinery  is  to  be  devised  that  will  render  possible  the 
assimilation  of  a  number  of  Crown  Colonies  into  a  self-governing 
Dependency,  such  as  the  Dominion,  was  not  explained;  but  once 
again,  it  will  be  seen,  federation  of  a  kind  was  put  forward  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  troubles  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fact 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  modern  passion  for  ‘‘  combines”  of 
all  descriptions  leads  many  to  think  that  federation  is  a  sort  of 
patent  medicine  calculated  to  cure  every  species  of  disease,  and 
people  are  apt  complacently  to  imagine  that  it  is  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  miracles.  An  examination  of  the  questions  involved,  how¬ 
ever,  forces  the  conclusion  that  neither  Mr.  Lament’s  suggestion, 
nor  that  of  the  writer  in  The  Times,  contributes  materially  to 
the  desired  solution,  but  they  serve  to  indicate  two  facts — firstly, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Colonies  is  undeniably 
unsatisfactory;  and,  secondly,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
action  of  some  sort  or  another  must  be  taken  if  their  salvation 
is  to  be  effected. 

That  the  administrative  changes  advocated  will  fail  to  effect 
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the  improvement  expected  of  them  requires  little  demonstration. 
Mr.  Lamont’s  proposal,  as  we  understand  it,  was  that  the  islands 
should  be  federated  under  a  Governor-General,  it  being  claimed 
that  the  erection  of  a  central,  supreme  Government  would  tend 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  administration.  Mr.  Lyttelton  very  appo¬ 
sitely  compared  the  scheme  to  one  for  the  federation  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  with  Madeira,  and,  indeed,  the  geographical,  no  less 
than  the  social  and  economic  facts  are  considerations  which  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  West  Indies  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  compact  and  concrete  whole.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  islands  differ  widely ;  their  interests  are  not  iden¬ 
tical,  and  are,  indeed,  often  diametrically  opposed ;  what  is  good 
for  Jamaica  may  be  very  bad  for  Barbados ;  what  suits  Barbados 
may  not  suit  Trinidad ;  and  when  to  these  differences  are  added 
great  divergence  of  race,  of  nationality,  of  creed,  of  character, 
and  of  political  institutions,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
West  Indies  are  not  one  entity  now,  and  that  they  lack  any 
unifying  influence  which  is  likely  to  make  them  one  in  the  future. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  remembered  that  the  distance  from 
Jamaica  to  Trinidad,  for  example,  is  one  thousand  miles,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  expenses  of  transport  of 
federal  officers,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  which  they" 
would  inevitably  waste  in  travelling,  would  swallow  up  such 
savings  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  any  reduction  that 
could  be  effected  in  the  actual  number  of  senior  officials  in  the 
Colonies. 

The  fact,  however,  upon  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  insist  is 
that  the  troubles  of  the  West  Indian  islands  have  their  origin, 
not  in  administrative  extravagance  and  redundant  civil  lists,  but 
in  economic  causes.  If  it  could  be  shown,  as  it  certainly  cannot  be 
shown,  that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  officials  would 
set  the  Colonies  once  more  in  a  position  of  financial  prosperity, 
then  unquestionably  there  would  be  hope  that  in  some  scheme 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  an  end  to  their  sorrows  might  be 
found.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  salaries  paid  to  officials 
in  the  West  Indies  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those  drawn 
by  civil  servants  in  other  tropical  dependencies  of  the  Empire, 
though  it  is  probable  that  there  are  more  high-sounding  titles  to 
the  square  mile  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  upon  this 
earth ;  and  though  the  lower  branches  of  the  services  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  overmanned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
afford  a  means  of  livelihood  to  a  large  number  of  the  natives  of 
the  islands  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  so  easily  to  make  a 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scale  of  taxation,  if  judged  by 
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English  standards,  is  not  heavy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
though  very  widespread,  is  not  of  the  cruel,  grinding,  misery- 
producing  character,  bred  of  cold  and  famine,  that  belongs  to 
poverty  as  we  know  it  in  this  country.  There  is  no  sort  of  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lament’s  proposal  would  result  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  administration  by  one-third  and  in  effecting  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  in  local  taxation  ;  but  even  if  this  were  to  result, 
the  material  condition  of  the  West  Indian  islands  would  there¬ 
after  be  very  much  as  it  is  to-day.  Granting,  therefore,  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  can  conceivably  be  claimed  for  the  scheme 
for  federation,  the  remedy  suggested  stands  revealed  no  remedy 
at  all,  for — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation— the  ills 
from  which  the  West  Indies  suffer  have  their  rise  in  purely 
economic  causes. 

This  truth  seems  to  have  been  grasped  by  the  writer  in  The 
Times,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  for  it  is  on 
economic  grounds  that  he  advocates  the  amalgamation  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  wdth  Canada.  His  scheme,  however, 
shares  with  that  of  Mr.  Lamont  the  unfortunate  feature  of  in¬ 
adequacy  :  when  examined  it  proves  to  be  no  remedy  at  all. 
Moreover,  all  the  advantages  which  he  claims  for  it  would  be 
secured  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies  with  equal  certainty  by 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
Dominion.  The  suggestion  that  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
should  conclude  some  such  arrangement  is  by  no  means  novel, 
but  there  are  serious  objections  to  be  urged  against  it.  The 
purchasing — and  consuming — powder  of  Canada  is  not  sufficient 
now’,  and  cannot  for  many  years  be  sufficient,  to  cope  with  the 
producing  pow’er  of  the  West  Indies,  and  until  the  Dominion  is 
in  a  position  to  take  the  w’hole  of  the  Colonies’  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports,  the  dread  of  precipitating  a  tariff  w’ar  with  the  United 
States — a  war  which  would  spell  complete  ruin  to  the  West 
Indies — causes  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  who  have  beer 
called  upon  to  consider  the  proposal  to  deprecate  the  policy  of 
Canadian  reciprocity.  Yet  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  since 
it  w’ould  secure  to  the  Colonies  all  that  they  could  expect  to  gain 
from  amalgamation  with  the  Dominion,  while  freeing  them  from 
the  many  and  heavy  disadvantages  which  that  scheme  would 
entail,  is  obviously  a  sounder  course  than  that  advocated  by  the 
writer  in  The  Times. 

The  disadvantages  referred  to  are  patent  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer.  There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
administration  of  the  West  Indies  would  gain  anything  m 
economy  or  in  efficiency  from  amalgamation  with  the  Dominion, 
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while  the  Colonies  themselves  would  certainly  elect  to  be  ruled 
from  Downing  Street  by  his  Majesty’s  Government,  for  the  time 
being,  rather  than  by  a  Canadian  Ministry  in  the  selection  of 
which  they  would  necessarily  have  but  a  small  voice.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  any  scheme  having  for  its  object  the 
welding  together  of  a  number  of  Crown  Colonies  with  a  self- 
governing  Dependency  would  be  fraught  with  infinite  difliculty. 
To  grant  a  suffrage,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Canada,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  to  hand 
the  white  population  over  to  the  none  too  tender  mercies  of  the 
negroes  and  the  coloured  people — an  act  which,  as  all  must 
admit,  would  make  capital  insecure  and  would  immensely  aggra¬ 
vate  the  existing  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  islands.  Yet,  if 
the  franchise  were  not  to  be  granted,  the  West  Indies  would 
have  to  continue  to  occupy  their  present  status  of  Crowm  Colo¬ 
nies,  with  this  difference,  that  they  would  be  ruled,  not  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  by  the  democratic  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion  which  is  swayed  by  majorities  elected  by  Cana¬ 
dians  whose  votes  would  altogether  swamp  those  of  the  West 
Indian  electors.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  West  Indies,  would  create 
not  only  a  humiliating,  but  an  absolutely  impossible  position. 
Why,  too,  it  may  pertinently  be  asked,  go  out  of  your  wmy  to 
create  such  a  situation  w^hen  so  simple  a  device  as  a  treaty  of 
commercial  reciprocity  will  effect  all  of  good  that  can  be  expected 
of  a  scheme  of  amalgamation?  Once  again,  therefore,  “  Federa¬ 
tion,”  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  seen  to  disappoint  anticipation  even  before  it  has  been 
attempted.  The  fact  is,  that  in  no  form  in  which  it  has  been 
so  far  put  forward  does  it  hold  out  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  effecting  those  radical  alterations  in  existing  economic 
conditions  w^hich  alone  can  work  the  salvation  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  “  something  ”  which  all  are 
agreed  ought  to  be  done?  Imperial  grants  and  the  like  have 
proved  to  be  only  pills  to  cure  an  earthquake ;  schemes  of  federa¬ 
tion  have  been  shown,  we  think,  to  be  no  more  likely  to  effect 
permanent  improvement.  The  Colonies,  therefore,  must  either 
be  accepted  as  flaws  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
such  must  be  suffered  to  decay  uncleanly,  as  much  out  of  sight 
and  thought  as  possible,  or  some  new  and  radical  policy  must  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  salvation.  Violent  ills  call 
for  violent  remedies,  and  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  began  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  West  Indies 
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cannot  hope  to  see  their  ancient  prosperity  restored  to  them  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire. 
This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  hard  saying,  but  we  are  none  the  less 
convinced  of  its  essential  truth.  The  question  from  first  to  last 
is  purely  one  of  economics.  Cane  sugar  cannot  compete  with 
beet  upon  equal  terms ;  beet  sugar  supplies  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  much  of  the  British  and  some  other 
markets ;  British-grown  cane  sugar  has  to  accept  the  leavings. 
Yet  all  this  while  the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the  world  is  over 
against  the  very  doors  of  the  West  Indian  factories,  but  British- 
grown  sugar  has  to  make  its  way  into  the  American  marts  over 
a  five-barred  gate  of  tariff  Acts,  which  is  flung  wide  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  llico.  The  produce  of  the  fruit  industry, 
which  is  the  crutch  upon  which  Jamaica,  at  any  rate,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  leaning  almost  her  whole  weight,  is  for  the  moment  exempt 
from  duty  on  importation  into  the  United  States,  but  this  freedom 
from  taxation,  which  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  industry,  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  Congress, 
and  a  clause  in  a  tariff  Act  may  at  any  future  time  bring  ruin  to 
fruit  of  a  character  more  complete  than  that  which  has  come 
upon  sugar.  It  is  significant  that  the  best  security  of  the 
Jamaican  fruit  industry  is  found  to-day  in  the  fact  that  it  owes 
much  of  its  more  recent  development  to  American  capital.  The 
only  permanent  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  negotiation  of 
a  commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity  betw’een  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States,  which,  however,  would  be  liable  to  be  repu¬ 
diated  by  the  latter,  and  would  from  the  first  be  so  one-sided  a 
bargain  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  that  it  is  doubtful  w^hether  any 
really  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  concluded.  Failing  this, 
the  only  alternative  lies  in  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  “  Little  Englandism  ”  that  we  advocate  this 
latter  course.  We  write,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  convinced  Imperialist,  and  it  is  because  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Mother  Country  to  take  count  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  her  children,  and  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  proved  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  by  retain¬ 
ing  them  in  her  possession,  that  we  suggest  that  she  is  under  an 
obligation  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  that  may  be  required 
of  her  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  that  end.  The  idea  of 
cession,  we  are  aware,  will  be  found  to  be  intensely  repugnant 
at  the  first  glance  to  most  English  readers ;  it  will  find  some 
bitter  opponents  in  the  West  Indies  ;  in  Canada,  where  the  econ¬ 
omic  distresses  of  the  Colonies  are  something  that  can  be  suffered 
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without  personal  inconvenience,  it  will  arouse  universal  dis¬ 
approval.  We  admit,  moreover,  that  it  is  new  and  that  it  runs 
counter  to  British  tradition ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
novelty  is  not  in  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  worthlessness,  and 
that  every  precedent,  no  matter  how  ancient,  must  once  upon  a 
time  have  had  its  beginning  in  originality — that  very  originality 
which  Englishmen  are  ever  inclined  to  regard  with  such  an  in¬ 
genuous  suspicion.  We  plead,  therefore,  for  a  j)atient  hearing, 
and  ask  that  the  idea  now  set  forth  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  consideration  until  there  has  been  applied  to  it  the 
test  of  careful  examination. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  cession  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  could  wdth  propriety  be  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  America  without  any  quid  pro  quo,  and  the  suggestion  which 
the  present  writer  takes  leave  to  make  is  that  the  Philippines 
should  be  ceded  to  the  British  Empire  in  exchange.  If  it  can 
really  be  shown  that  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  transaction  would  suffer  thereby  in  prestige,  in  jxocket,  in 
moral,  or  in  material  well-being,  let  the  idea  be  banished  as  an 
empty  thing  and  vain.  If  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Philippines  w'ould  one  and  all  be  distinct  gainers  by  the 
arrangement,  then,  beyond  question,  the  suggestion  is  one  which 
=  it  behoves  men  to  weigh  with  the  most  anxious  care  ere  they 
venture  to  declare  it  to  lie  without  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
Let  us,  then,  trace  in  broad  outline  precisely  how  each  of  these 
^  Powers  and  Dependencies  would  be  affected  were  the  policy  here 
I  advocated  to  be  pursued. 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  her  immense 
Empire  the  West  Indies  constitute,  beyond  all  comparison,  her 
weakest  spot — a  veritable  heel  of  Achilles.  A  recognition  of  this 
;  fact  inspired  the  much-criticised  decision  of  the  late  Government 
i  to  withdraw  the  white  troops  that  had  hitherto  garrisoned  certain 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  simultaneously  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  fleet  in  West  Indian  waters.  Although — 

^  more  especially  since  the  absence  of  British  warships  in  the 
'  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the  recent  disaster 
inflicted  a  wound  upon  what  Englishmen  in  England  take  for 
:  their  national  pride — this  policy  of  evacuation  has  been  fiercely 
=  decried  and  vehemently  assailed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  it  is  obviously  sound.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  happily  for  the  moment  on  terms  of 
.  ostensibly  close  friendship,  and  while  this  lasts,  the  presence  of 
an  armed  force  in  the  West  Indies  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 
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An  attack  upon  the  islands  is  only  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
United  States;  for  were  war  to  break  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  any  other  European  Power,  it  is  certain  that  America  would 
decline  to  allow  the  strife  to  be  imported  into  the  Western  Hemi. 
sphere,  even  if  any  hostile  fleet  were  to  be  found  willing  to  risk  a 
passage  of  the  Atlantic  in  war  time  for  the  sake  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  prizes  which  would  crown  so  desperate  an  enterprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  pleasant  pastime  of  “twisting  the  lion’s 
tail  ’’  (which,  w’hen  all  is  said  and  done,  is  an  amusement  of  quite 
recent  memory),  were  to  be  revived  in  sober  earnest,  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war  had  endured  for  a  week,  nor  could 
the  catastrophe  be  stayed  by  such  handfuls  of  w'hite  troops  as 
England  has  been  accustomed  to  keep  in  a  few  of  these  islands, 
nor  by  the  sort  of  fleet  which  she  can  afford  permanently  to  main¬ 
tain  upon  the  distant  and  comparatively  unimportant  West  Indian 
station.  Strategically,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said 
for  the  old  and  now  abandoned  practice,  and  to  the  argument 
that  white  troops  are  required  locally  to  maintain  law’  and  order 
the  retort  must  be  made  that  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Governments 
of  the  islands  themselves,  and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  regular 
functions  of  a  military  garrison.  By  the  transfer  of  the  West 
Indies  to  America,  therefore.  Great  Britain  W’ould  be  relieved 
once  and  for  all  of  her  weakest  spot — of  dependencies  w’hich,  in 
event  of  war  with  the  United  States,  would  prove  to  be  impossible 
of  defence  and  w’ould  be  wrested  from  her  during  the  opening 
days  of  the  conflict,  and  which,  in  time  of  peace,  have  made 
heavy  and  frequent  charges  upon  her  purse,  and  have  been 
and  are  a  permanent  blemish  upon  the  boasted  prosperity  of 
the  Empire. 

By  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  contrary,  she 
would  be  materially  strengthened.  She,  who  is  primarily  an 
Asiatic  rather  than  an  European  Power,  would  add  to  her  already 
immense  Empire  in  the  East  a  long  string  of  islands  flanking  the 
greater  part  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  connecting  Hong-Kong 
with  Borneo  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  long  chain  of  her 
possessions  from  Aden  eastward  would  thus  be  complete,  lacking 
no  single  link,  and  her  strategical  and  commercial  position  would 
thereby  be  greatly  improved.  Moreover,  the  Philippines  them¬ 
selves  are  a  raw,  new  land,  awaiting  settlement  and  develop¬ 
ment  ;  their  people  are  Orientals  of  a  type  which  Englishmen 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  administer  with  marked  success. 
There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that,  if  taken  in  hand  by  Great 
Britain  as  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  Crown  Colonies,  the 
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Philippines  would  speedily  develop  into  a  typical  Anglo-Asiatic 
dependency.  Men  of  the  required  character  and  ability  could  be 
procured  in  plenty,  as  they  cannot  be  procured  in  America,  to 
perform  the  work  of  administration  in  return  for  salaries  such  as 
the  finances  of  the  Archipelago  justified  ;  men  of  long  and  intimate 
experience  of  the  government  of  Asiatics — once  more  a  class  of  men 
which  the  United  States  has  not  got  at  its  disposal — could  without 
difficulty  be  selected  to  fill  the  higher  posts  in  the  new  colonial 
Government ;  and  the  Filipino,  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the 
curious  experiments  to  which  of  late  years  he  has  been  subjected, 
would  be  assured  a  truer  and  more  real  freedom  than  the  vague 
and  unfulfilled  promises  of  Mr.  Taft  could  ever  secure  to  him, 
and  a  measure  of  material  prosperity  to  which  for  many  years  he 
has  now  been  utterly  a  stranger.  Englishmen  would  bring  to  the 
task  of  developing  the  islands  a  large  experience,  a  freedom  from 
the  extravagance  which  characterises  and  the  fads  which  bid  fair 
to  ruin  the  American  administration,  while  Great  Britain  would 
not  be  tempted,  as  Congress  has  been  tempted,  to  adopt  a  selfish, 
and,  to  the  Philippines,  a  murderous  commercial  policy.  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  it  is  probable,  unlike  America,  would  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  in  the  Archipelago  three  times  as  many  European 
officials  as  she  now  deems  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
British  India.  Similarly,  Great  Britain  would  realise,  as  the 
Americans  cannot  or  will  not  realise,  that  if  the  Filipino  is  to  be 
enabled  to  lead  the  life  for  which  Nature  has  fitted  him  and  for 
which  he  longs,  he  must  be  suffered  to  be  a  drone  in  the  hive,  and 
that  the  bankruptcy  which  his  indolence  would  bring  about  can 
easily  be  averted  by  the  free  immigration  of  Chinese,  the  most 
thrifty  and  industrious  of  working-bees.  That  single  measure — 
a  measure,  be  it  noted,  which  the  United  States  dare  not  adopt — 
would  do  more  to  open  up  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  to  bring  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  to  the 
Filipinos  than  all  the  schemes  for  education  and  representative 
government  which  have  been  hatched  out  of  the  generous  folly, 
the  unwise  enthusiasm,  and  the  benevolent  ignorance  of  the 
American  sentimentalists.  Therefore,  where  Great  Britain  would 
gain,  the  Philippines  also  would  be  the  gainers,  and  upon  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  the  suggested  transfer  be  seen  to  inflict 
the  smallest  injury. 

Let  us  take  next  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Here,  too, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  heel  of  Achilles — in  this  instance  the  Philip¬ 
pines  themselvs.  Until  the  fateful  day  upon  which  the  battle  of 
Manilla  Bay  was  fought  and  won  no  small  part  of  the  invulner¬ 
ability  of  the  American  people  lay  in  their  splendid  isolation  and 
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gigantic  compactness.  These  things  were  forfeited  when  the  care  ' 
of  the  Philippines  was  added  to  American  responsibilities,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  by  the  success  of  those  curious  administrative  experi¬ 
ments  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Nor,  looking 
forw’ard  with  such  prophetic  vision  as  is  given  to  mere  man,  does 
there  appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  she  ever 
will  be  compensated.  The  United  States  being,  unlike  Great 
Britain,  by  no  means  an  over-pojnilated  country,  there  exists  no 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  better  type  of  American  to  seek  his 
fortune  abroad  when  he  can  do  so  with  less  discomfort  and  with 
larger  chances  of  success  without  quitting  the  Union.  Those 
Americans  who  can  be  lured  to  the  Philippines — with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  of  course,  of  a  few*  of  the  higher  administrators — are  not  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  wield  great  personal  influence  over  a  sensitive 
Oriental  people  in  a  land  where  personal  influence  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  all  good  government ;  yet  even  these  men  : 
require  to  be  paid  salaries  far  in  excess  of  what  the  revenue  of 
the  country  can  properly  afford.  The  natural  result  is  that,  while  I 
the  islands  are  administered  with  very  ill-success,  the  cost  of  this  I 
administration  exceeds,  not  only  the  gross  revenue,  but  the  value 
of  the  gross  exports  of  the  Archipelago !  In  a  word,  the  1 
position,  already  ridiculous,  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible,  and  r 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
American  people  wdll  bo  thankful  to  make  use  of  any  expedient 
that  may  serve  to  rid  them  of  the  Philij)pines  without  loss  of 
honour  and  without  the  infliction  of  any  wound  upon  the  national 
p>ride.  Such  a  royal  road  would  surely  be  offered  to  them  by  the 
suggested  exchange  of  the  Philippines  for  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  a  bargain  which  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  restoring 
to  the  United  States  that  porecious  isolation  and  consolidation  of 
which  for  a  space  it  has,  as  one  might  say,  almost  accidentally 
been  robbed. 

But,  it  may  poerhaps  be  objected,  if  the  West  Indies  have  proved 
to  be  Colonies  which  the  British  Empire  has  found  it  impossible 
to  make  prosp)erous,  why  should  the  United  States  care  to  accept 
the  charge  of  such  highly  undesirable  possessions?  Is  it  not  due 
to  her  wisdom  to  porophesy  that  she  would  not  have  them  even  as 
a  gift?  The  reply  to  these  questions  has,  in  a  sense,  already  been 
given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  p^resent  unsatisfactory  px)sition 
of  the  islands  is  due,  solely  and  entirely,  to  economic  conditions, 
which  in  their  turn  are  caused  by  the  partial  exclusion  of  their 
produce  from  the  immense ,  natural  market  offered  by  the  United 
States.  Let  the  barrier  of  hostile  tariff  now  closing  that  market  I 
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be  removed,  and  there  will  straightway  return  to  the  West  Indies 
a  measure  of  prosperity  well-nigh  as  great  as  that  which  they  of 
old  enjoyed.  At  the  moment  of  transfer  the  United  States,  it  is 
admitted,  would  take  over  a  number  of  islands  w’hose  condition 
is  one  of  depression  and  financial  difficulty ;  but  the  inclusion  of 
these  islands  as  new  States  added  to  the  Union,  and  enjoying  the 
commercial  privileges  of  the  other  North  American  States,  w'ould 
automatically  remedy  the  ills  from  which  the  West  Indies  now 
suffer  by  removing  those  very  commercial  disabilities  which  are 
the  cause  of  those  ills.  In  other  words,  America  would  assume 
responsibility  for  colonies  which  geographically  are  American, 
which  Great  Britain  is  powerless  to  make  prosperous,  but  which 
the  United  States  could  easily  and  speedily  raise  to  a  high  level 
of  material  prosperity.  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  she  continues 
to  hold  the  West  Indies  ■without  being  able  to  relieve  their  dis¬ 
tresses,  occupies  the  hardly  respectable  position  of  the  dog-in  the- 
manger;  by  transferring  them  to  the  United  States  she  gives 
them  into  the  keeping  of  the  only  Great  Power  that  can  really  put 
them  to  a  worthy  use. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  transfer 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  United  States  would  not  be  open  to  the 
objections  that  must  be  urged  against  amalgamation  with 
Canada.  No  attempt,  it  is  probable,  would  be  made  by  America 
to  treat  the  West  Indian  islands  as  a  single  entity.  It  would  be 
recognised  that  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  are  individual,  not 
collective,  and  the  West  Indies  -would  be  converted  into  a  number 
of  States,  each  one  of  which  -would  ^wssess  large  autonomous 
powers  for  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  amalgamation  with 
Canada,  but  if  it  were  to  come  into  being  under  the  Dominion 
Government,  the  white  population  in  the  West  Indies  w'ould  have 
very  little  to  hope  from  Canadian  support.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  personal  experience  of  the  colour  question  in  order  to  deal 
with  that  difficult  problem  in  a  practical  manner,  and  the 
Dominion,  happily  for  herself,  has  no  such  experience.  The 

people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  already  a 
very  big  colour  question  of  their  own,  and  the  possession  of  the 
West  Indies  would  import  no  new  and  troublesome  factor,  in 
this  respect,  into  their  home  politics.  The  question,  moreover, 
is  one  which  is  more  perfectly  understood  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  while  it  is  safe  to 
aver  that  Great  Britain  will  never  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
West  ladies,  it  is  obvious  to  all  students  of  sociology  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  American  people  will  find  thrust 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  L 
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upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  with  it  such  issue  as  they  may 
on  their  own  account.  Socially  as  well  as  commercially,  there¬ 
fore,  the  West  Indies  have  more  to  hope  for  from  the  United 
States,  if  they  be  incorporated  in  the  Union,  than  they  can  justly 
expect  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  so  long  as  they  remain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire. 

Against  all  these  practical  considerations  there  is  only  one 
objection  to  be  opposed — sentiment  :  sentiment  in  Great  Britain 
and  sentiment  in  the  West  Indies.  Sentiment  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Barbados,  w’ould  probably 
be  salved  by  more  material  considerations  of  advantage.  The 
breeches-pocket  is  nowadays,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  cynical  to  aver, 
the  seat  of  the  affections  more  surely  than  the  heart ;  and  when 
transfer  to  America  brought  with  it  immense  economic  blessings, 
these  things  would  be  found  to  hold  enough  of  consolation  for 
even  the  most  devoted  British  subject.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
still  more  in  Canada,  the  feeling  w'ould,  in  all  probability,  be 
deeper ;  but  this  country  has  to  realise  that  she  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  a  great  Asiatic  Power,  and  when  the  consolidation  of  her 
dominions  in  the  East  demand  some  sacrifice  of  mere  sentiment, 
sentiment  ought  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  of  all  would  be  met  with  in  the  adverse  opinion  that 
would  be  excited  in  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  whose  in¬ 
habitants,  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  circumstances  govern¬ 
ing  this  specific  case,  would  be  indignant  at  the  notion  of  a 
British  dependency  being  transferred  in  the  proposed  manner 
to  any  foreign  Power.  A  careful  explanation  of  the  position, 
however,  would  probably  bring  enlightenment,  and  with  en¬ 
lightenment  conviction,  even  here.  The  proposition  can 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  Here  are  two  great  Powers 
between  whom  friendly  relations  subsist.  Each  of  these 
Powers  has  in  its  possession  certain  overseas  dependencies 
which,  owing  to  unalterable  but  adverse  conditions,  it  is 
unable  to  develop  in  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Each  Power,  however,  could  do  justice  to  the  possession 
of  its  neighbour  were  the  chance  afforded  to  it,  but  until  an 
exchange  has  been  effected  the  dependencies  of  both  must 
continue  to  suffer  from  ills  which  no  generosity,  no  amount 
of  good  intention,  no  self-sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  their  present 
owners  can  possibly  remedy. 

As  a  purely  business  proposition  an  exchange  of  these  posses¬ 
sions  presents  itself  as  the  obvious,  the  only,  course  oy^en  to 
adoption ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  question  must  be  judged 
upon  grounds  higher  than  mere  business  considerations.  It  is. 
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we  conceive,  the  duty  of  a  Mother  Country  to  hold  her  Colonies 
only  so  long  as  she  can  do  so  to  the  advantage  of  those  Colonies 
themselves.  When  the  period  of  her  usefulness  ends,  there  ends 
also  her  right  to  hold  these  possessions  :  her  raison  d’etre  has 
vanished,  and  it  is  time  for  her  to  withdraw.  This  principle  is 
now  conceded  unreservedly  by  Great  Britain  in  all  her  relations 
with  her  great  self-governing  Dependencies.  It  cannot  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  them.  It  must  be  seen  to  operate  with  equal 
force  in  the  case  of  Colonies  that  do  not  enjoy  autonomy ;  and 
if  this  be  admitted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Philippines,  no  less  than  the  duty  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  West  Indies,  lies  in  effecting  the  exchange  which  it  has 
been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate  on  the  grounds  of  moral, 
political,  and  commercial  necessity. 

Imperialist. 
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London  :  22  June.,  1907. 

Thk  accepted  phrase  in  a  time  not  far  behind  us  was  that  we  were 
living  in  an  era  of  transition.  The  present  truth  is  that  we  are 
passing  through  an  era  of  transformation  with  a  rapidity  of  progress 
more  sweeping  than  is  realised  by  more  than  one  of  us  in  a 
thousand.  While  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  full  of  the  half- 
suppressed  vibration  of  a  number  of  very  various  events,  nearly  all 
as  prosaic  or  enigmatical  in  form  as  they  have  been  violent  or 
decisive  in  meaning,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  ought 
to  have  the  first  place  in  this  record.  The  second  Hague  Conference 
has  opened  with  a  programme  less  Utopian  and  more  useful  than 
the  first,  aspiring  no  longer  to  become  the  Parliament  of  Man,  but 
promising  the  more  seriously  on  that  account  to  become  an  inter¬ 
national  equivalent  to  “  the  dowdy  Court  in  Downing  Street.”  Yet 
that  is  not  the  topic.  In  France  there  are  symptoms  of  social  disin¬ 
tegration  which,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the 
restoration,  under  Republican  forms,  of  a  reactionary  regime.  The 
Court  Camarilla,  which  had  so  long  surrounded  the  Kaiser,  has  been 
overthrown  in  a  moment,  with  consequences  that  may  be  far- 
reaching,  even  if  further  revelations  do  not  follow.  All  speculation 
upon  the  future  of  Austria  is  profoundly  altered  by  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Reichsrath,  elected  under  universal  suffrage,  and  dominated 
by  two  parties.  Clerical  and  Socialist,  which  desire  with  equal 
earnestness,  for  quite  opposite  reasons,  to  keep  intact  the  unity 
and  independence  of  the  Hapsburg  dominion.  A  triple  agreement 
between  England,  France  and  Spain,  which  guarantees  the  interests 
of  all  three  Powers  in  the  eastern  IMediterranean  and  its  African 
Hinterland,  has  ben  concluded  and  declared.  A  Convention  between 
Paris  and  Tokio,  providing  for  commercial  equality  and  the  territorial 
status  in  the  Far  East,  practically  makes  France  a  partner  to  th-^ 
Japanese  alliance,  and  makes  our  allies  informal  partners  to  the 
entente  cordiale.  This  instrument  may  prove,  as  we  hope,  and  are 
entitled  to  think,  the  prelude  to  such  further  settlements  betw'een  St. 
Petersburg,  London  and  Tokio,  as  would  complete  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world’s  diplomatic  system,  and  make  war  almost  impossible 
for  a  period.  Not  for  ever,  as  M.  Bloch  thought,  up  to  a  decade  ago 
— the  date  seems  antediluvian — and  not  for  the  reasons  he  imagined. 
Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of  going  to  war  is  unprecedented,  and  the 
difficulty  arises  from  causes  more  temporary,  but  more  overwhelming, 
than  the  prophets  of  pacificism  had  conceived.  Yet  even  among 
these  we  shall  not  find  our  initial  subject.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  historians  will  judge  the  significant  and  fascinating 
event  of  the  present  month  to  have  been  the  triumph  of  the  counter 
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revolution  in  Russia,  the  utter  overthrow  for  a  space,  perhaps  for 
a  generation,  of  the  Parliamentary  regime,  and  the  temporary 
reappearance  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Tsars,  in  all  its  old  aspect 
of  fatalistic  despotism,  out  of  the  strange  abyss  in  which  it  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  for  ever. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  course  of  Russian  affairs  since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
the  unexpected  has  consistently  happened,  with  an  effect  like  the 
monotony  of  cheap  epigram.  We  have  been  told  by  onlookers  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  many  of  the  vehement  orations  which  read  as 
though  they  have  been  declaimed  with  furious  voice  and  gesture, 
have  been  delivered  in  almost  indifferent  tones,  with  an  air  of 
physical  lethargy.  In  the  present  phase  of  development  it  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  triumph  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  omnipotent  as  well  as  the  most 
passive  of  all  human  influences,  acting  more  and  more  upon  the 
side  of  autocracy.  This  explains,  perhaps,  the  mood  of  obstinate 
impotence  in  which  the  first  phase  of  the  Constitutional  movement 
seems  to  have  collapsed.  In  other  countries  revolutions  and  counter¬ 
revolutions  in  their  critical  moments  are  at  least  apt  to  be  exciting. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Second  Duma  was  ignominiously  dull,  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  anti-climax  was  as  instructive  in  its  opposite 
way  as  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  Never  was  there  a  more  depressing 
proof  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  is,  above  all,  the  victim  of  its 
own  temperament.  The  intellectuals  who  prided  themselves  with 
measureless  self-confidence  at  the  outset  upon  their  superiority  in 
mind  and  character,  have  been  out-witted  and  out-stayed  at  every 
point  by  the  despised  bureaucrats.  This  will  appear  from  the 
summary  of  events,  which  we  may  now  attempt  to  piece  together. 
The  Constitutional  Democrats,  as  the  present  writer  has  always 
held,  committed  a  fatal  mistake  when  they  refused  to  join  Count 
Witte  at  the  outset  in  support  of  the  Crown.  That  combination,  if 
formed  at  the  end  of  1905,  might  have  been  strong  enough  to 
hold  its  own  against  reaction  and  revolution  alike.  With  Count 
Witte’s  fall,  amid  Liberal  rejoicings,  the  hopes  of  Liberalism  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  first  Duma  was  entirely  destitute  of  constructive 
ability.  It  produced  innumerable  great  speeches  but  not  one  great 
character.  It  attempted  at  once  to  abolish  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  establish  a  more  advanced  and  unchecked 
j  democracy  than  extreme  politicians  in  this  country  or  the  United 
States  have  ever  ventured  to  contemplate.  The  Tsar  was  forced 
to  fight  for  the  life  of  his  dynasty  and  for  the  heritage  of  his  son. 
The  success  of  his  struggle  saved  the  factions  from  each  other  and 
the  State  from  chaos ;  but  in  waging  that  struggle  the  Tsar  received 
no  help  except  from  the  reactionaries,  who  proved  themselves  the 
only  effective  supporters  of  the  monarchical  system.  By  that  fact 
the  history  of  Russia  has  been  more  and  more  governed  ever  since, 
and  until  a  strong  monarchical  centre  arises,  prepared  to  repeat 
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the  Imperial,  yet  progressive  role  played  by  the  German  National 
Liberals  in  the  first  great  epoch  of  their  history,  it  is  improbable 
that  any  continuous  Parliamentary  regime  can  be  established  in 
Russia.  The  first  Duma  was  dissolved,  and  in  face  of  this  daring 
and  almost  sacrilegious  stroke,  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  ill-informed 
majority  of  Western  sentimentalists,  the  w'orld  waited  spell-bound. 
The  Constitutional  Democrats  instantly  endeavoured  to  commit 
treason.  By  the  Viborg  manifesto  they  urged  the  Russian  people 
to  furnish  not  a  kopeck  to  the  Treasury,  nor  a  recruit  to  the  Army. 
Nothing  happened.  It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  revolutionary  strikes.  Nothing  happened.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  even  by  the  most  expert  observers,  that  when  the 
harvest  was  gathered  in  there  w'ould  at  least  be  a  universal 
jacquerie,  giving  the  signal  for  “  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of 
law’s.”  Nothing  happened.  The  Army  remained  loyal.  The  coup 
d’etat  proved  to  be  entirely  successful.  The  despotism  re-estab¬ 
lished  was  irritated,  not  tempered,  by  murder.  The  vast  bubble 
of  pretensions  blown  by  the  rhetoricians  had  been  burst  by  a  pen- 
prick. 

*  * 

* 

La  Douma  est  morte :  vive  la  Douma!  The  Prime  Minister’s  phrase 
was  an  unnecessary  epitaph  and  a  luckless  benediction.  The  first 
Duma  had  lasted  about  two  months;  the  second  has  existed  little 
more  than  three.  The  recent  assembly  was  expected  to  be  more 
moderate  and  useful.  It  was  at  once  more  extreme,  more  hesi¬ 
tating,  and,  if  anything,  more  impotent.  Among  about  500 
members  there  appeared  indeed  a  party  which  had  not  previously 
existed — a  solid,  reactionary  block  of  seventy  Royalists.  Of  the  rest, 
half  were  revolutionary  Socialists  and  members  of  the  Group  of 
Toil,  parties,  for  all  practical  purposes,  anti-monarchical.  The  Cadets 
and  the  Octobrists  w'ere  a  diminished  Centre  who  proved  to  have 
forgotten  nothing  and  to  have  learned  little.  They  were  doomed 
to  destruction  by  their  inability  to  adopt  a  decisive  attitude,  either 
for  or  against  the  Crow’n,  and  they  have  persisted  in  tactics  which 
can  only  be  described  as  irresolutely  obstructive.  Upon  the  Cadets 
the  last  hopes  of  the  Parliamentary  movement  still  rested.  Unlike 
the  German  National  Liberals  of  a  generation  ago,  they  would  not 
recognise  that  speeches  are  not  power.  While  w^holly  destitute 
of  the  solid  backing  in  the  country  which  could  alone  have  enabled 
them  to  impose  upon  the  Government  a  constructive  policy  of  their 
own,  they  refused  to  provide  M.  Stolypin  with  a  working  majority,  j 
The  second  Duma  was  necessarily  regarded  at  Peterhof  with  dislike 
and  contempt  from  the  outset,  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
deputies,  including  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  refused  to  rise 
in  honour  of  the  Tsar.  The  Session  dragged  on  amid  the  increasing 
indifference  of  Russian  public  opinion  and  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  Court.  The  Centre  became  alarmed,  consenting,  after  the 
plot  against  the  Tsar,  to  a  nominal  condemnation  of  revolutionary 
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crime,  and  occasionally  extending  to  M.  Stolypin  a  weak  support. 
The  country  continued  to  seethe  with  outrage;  the  Budget  was 
delayed;  there  was  a  deadlock  on  the  supreme  question  of  agrarian 
reforms.  The  unity  of  Russian  administration  was  destroyed. 
While  the  Duma  debated  and  impeded,  the  autocracy  found  itself 
gradually  and  almost  insensibly  restored  to  the  effective  exercise  of 
its  old  prerogative.  There  was  a  division  of  purpose,  a  certain 
division  of  control,  as  between  the  Crown  and  the  Chamber,  but 
no  real  division  of  power.  It  was  impossible  that  a  situation  of 
this  kind  could  long  continue.  Fcr  weeks  the  deputies  were 
amused,  while  their  fate  was  already  sealed,  and  even  the  end 
of  the  existing  electoral  system  had  been  finally  determined  at 
Peterhof.  On  Sunday,  June  16th,  the  second  Duma  was  dissolved, 
not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  by  a  notice  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  dissolution  was  accompanied  by  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  restoration  of  pure  despotism.  The  Duma  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  name,  but  abolished  in  reality. 

♦  * 

* 

The  pretext  for  the  coup  d’etat  w’as  adroitly  chosen.  Proofs  were 
discovered  that  some  at  least  of  the  Socialist  representatives  were 
tampering  with  the  allegiance  of  the  Army.  M.  Stolypin  demanded 
that  the  whole  Social  Democratic  party  should  be  expelled  from 
the  House,  and  that  permission  should  be  given  to  arrest  sixteen 
of  them.  This  request  was  made  on  Friday,  June  14th,  and  was 
clearly  the  equivalent  of  Charles  the  First’s  attempt  to  seize  the 
Five  Members.  The  unhappy  Constitutional  Democrats  attempted 
as  usual  to  evade  responsibility  by  referring  the  matter  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  Their  leader.  Professor  Miliukoff,  declares  that  the  report 
would  have  been  ready  on  Monday,  that  it  would  have  excluded 
the  Socialist  party  as  a  whole,  and  surrendered  some  of  the  deputies 
specifically  accused  of  treason.  This  course  would  have  asserted 
the  theory  and  sacrificed  the  substance  of  Parliamentary  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  delay,  however,  gave  the  Tsar  and  his  trusted  advisers 
the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  manoeuvred  with  consummate 
skill.  Within  a  few  hours  the  Duma  had  ceased  to  exist,  the 
accused  Socialist  deputies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police — and 
throughout  Russia  there  was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  political  excite¬ 
ment.  The  army  remains  a  stolid,  and  apparently  willing,  instru¬ 
ment.  A  peasant  rising  is  again  prophesied  by  people  who,  with 
far  greater  confidence,  predicted  a  jacquerie  last  year.  They  point 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  recent  example  of  Roumania,  and  ignore 
two  remarkable  facts;  first,  that  parliamentary  government  at 
Bucharest  has  not  solved  the  agrarian  question;  second,  that  the 
Roumanian  jacquerie  was  swiftly  suppressed. 

The  Imperial  proclamation  might  have  been  summed  up  in  a 
sentence:  “  The  Tsar  hath  given;  the  Tsar  hath  taken  away;  blessed 
is  the  name  of  the  Tsar.  ’  ’  The  document  denounced  the  Duma  as 
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having  been  “  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ”  to  fruitful  labour,  and 
continued  in  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  as  it 
undoubtedly  represents  the  point  of  view  at  Peterhof,  with  which 
Piussia  has  now  chiefly  to  reckon.  “  The  Duma  either  did  not 
discuss  at  all  the  important  measures  drawn  up  by  our  Government, 
or  delayed  their  discussion  or  else  rejected  them,  not  recoiling  even 
from  the  rejection  of  laws  which  punished  the  open  support  of 
crimes,  and  particularly  the  disseminators  of  trouble  in  the  Army. 
Having  evaded  the  condemnation  of  assassins  and  acts  of  violence, 
the  Duma  did  not  lend  its  moral  support  to  the  Government  in 
the  restoration  of  order,  and  Ilussia  continues  to  suffer  the  shame 
of  an  epoch  of  crimes  and  disasters.”  Having  justified  the  dis¬ 
solution  in  these  calculated,  but  not  insincere,  words,  the  procla¬ 
mation  went  on  to  declare  in  effect  that  the  autocracy  resumes 
once  more  the  full  and  sole  responsibility  for  the  Government  of 
the  State.  Though  another  Duma  may  meet  upon  another  basis, 
it  will  be  tolerated  only  if  it  advises  the  Tsar  as  the  Tsar  wishes 
to  be  advised.  “It  is  only  to  the  power  which  gave  the  first 
electoral  law — the  historic  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the 
right  belongs  of  abrogating  that  law  and  replacing  it  by  a  new  one." 

*  * 

* 

The  Tsar  proceeds  to  sweep  away  every  constitutional  guarantee 
conceded  by  the  October  manifesto,  and  to  deal  with  deputies  and 
constituencies  as  Peter  the  Great  himself  might  have  dealt  with 
tchinovnilis  and  their  offices.  Under  the  new  electoral  law  the 
total  number  of  seats  is  reduced  from  524  to  442.  Four-fifths  of 
these  constituencies  are  thrown  under  the  narrow  franchise  into  the 
absolute  control  of  the  landowners.  “  In  other  words,”  says  the 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  The  Times,  “  130,000  privileged 
electors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  retrograde,  will  return  about  400 
out  of  442  members  of  the  third  Duma,”  which  is  summoned  to 
meet  on  November  14th.  This  alone  would  insure  an  immense 
Loyalist  and  Conservative  majority.  Many  of  the  cities  lose  their 
separate  representation  and  are  merged  in  the  rural  divisions.  Under 
this  system  the  Cadets  and  Octobrists,  who  have  so  fatally  misused 
their  opportunities,  will  be  wiped  out.  The  intelligcnzia  will  be 
fortunate  if  a  forlorn  half-score  of  them  are  returned  by  the  larger 
cities.  The  Social  Democrats  are,  of  course,  annihilated,  and  their 
existence  is  henceforth  illegal.  The  Group  of  Toil  is  sw'ept  away  by 
an  ingenious  device.  Not  only  is  the  franchise  restricted,  but 
peasant  voters  are  not  allowed  to  elect  peasant  deputies.  No  mujik 
will  be  returned  to  the  next  Duma  unless  chosen  by  the  landlords. 
Finally  there  is  a  more  significant  change  still.  In  the  last  Duma, 
the  Poles,  forming  a  compact  party  of  nearly  fifty  members  more 
adroitly  led  than  any  other  section  of  the  House,  repeatedly  held 
the  balance  of  power.  The  Tsar’s  proclamation  expressly  condemns 
that  condition  of  things,  and  decrees  that  the  unorthodox  races  shall 
henceforth  be  under-represented  or  non-represented.  “  The  Duma 
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summoned  to  strengthen  the  Eussian  State  ought  to  be  Russian  in 
spirit.  The  other  nationalities  forming  part  of  our  Empire  ought 
to  have  representatives  in  the  Duma,  but  they  ought  not  to  appear, 
and  shall  not  appear,  in  numbers  which  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  the  arbiters  on  questions  which  are  purely  Eussian.  Within 
the  confines  of  the  State  where  the  people  have  not  attained 
sufficient  civic  development,  elections  to  the  Duma  must  be  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended.”  In  accordance  with  these  drastic  and  elastic 
principles  Turkestan  is  very  properly  excluded  from  Parliamentary 
representation ;  but  the  Poles  are  cut  down  at  a  stroke  to  about 
twelve  members,  who  will  be  invisible  or  ignored  in  the  next  Duma, 
though  they  will  be  the  spokesmen  of  ten  millions  of  people.  One 
of  the  bitterest  drops  in  the  chalice  of  gall  from  which  the  Poles 
have  been  forced  to  drink  since  the  Partition,  is  that  one  of  the  two 
members  for  Warsaw  must  be  a  Russian,  although  the  Eussian 
population  of  Warsaw  is  an  insignificant  minority  in  number,  and 
consists  of  petty  bureaucrats  who  are  below  the  average  mental 
level  of  the  Poles.  This  provision  clearly  means  a  reassertion  of 
the  traditional  Polish  policy  which  has  bound  together  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  broad 
effect  of  this  astounding  counter-revolution — the  most  daring  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted — may  be  tersely  stated.  The  autocratic  system 
of  Alexander  III.  is  entirely  re-established,  though  an  attempt  is 
made  to  drape  that  iron  model  with  Parliamentary  reforms  to  which 
no  Parliamentary  realities  will  correspond.  The  next  Duma,  if 
it  ever  meets,  will  be  not  only  a  Duma  of  reactionary  proprietors. 
It  will  be  a  Duma  almost  monopolised  by  representatives  of  the 
dominant  race — the  Great  Russians. 

*  * 

* 

That  these  measures  overshoot  the  mark  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  doubt.  The  rhetoricians  have  proved  to  be  equally  incom¬ 
petent  and  provocative.  But  the  triumphant  autocracy  might  have 
divided  its  opponents  by  a  more  moderate  and  more  reasonable 
revision  of  the  old  electoral  law,  and  it  has  done  its  utmost,  on  the 
contrary,  to  unite  its  opponents,  if  they  are  indeed  capable  of  com¬ 
bination.  There  has  been  no  time  to  gauge  the  psychological  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia  as  it  exists  after  the  sweeping  away  of  the  October 
guarantees,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  means  of  organised  resistance  to  the  Tsar's  will ;  there  may  be 
an  interval  of  sullen  calm,  followed  by  a  new  Nihilist  campaign  and 
bloody  reprisals.  The  chances,  however,  are  all  in  favour  of  auto¬ 
cracy.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  again  and  again  insisted  in 
these  pages,  that  an  almost  despotic  executive  is  needed  to  control 
the  forces  of  anarchy  in  Russia,  and  if  the  Romanoft’  dynasty  were 
swept  away  a  new’  military  dictatorship  of  some  sort  would  speedily 
replace  it.  Nothing  is  much  more  mistaken  than  the  popular  view 
d  the  history  of  revolutions.  Past  experience  is  thought  to  have 
proved  that  revolutionary  movements  generally  succeed,  but  that 
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index  points  to  the  quite  opposite  conclusion.  The  German  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  seemed  irresistible  in  1848,  but  it  was  utterly 
vanquished  by  the  power  of  the  dynasties.  The  anarchy  of  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  to  the  rule  of  the  despots  and 
the  extinction  of  republican  liberty.  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were 
more  competent,  but  also  more  absolute,  rulers  than  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Bourbons.  The  French  Revolution  owed  its  fatally  com¬ 
plete  triumph  to  the  submissiveness  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
Nicholas  II.  must  be  admitted  to  have  shown  himself  a  man  of 
much  tougher  fibre.  Autocracy  will  be  dissolved  by  time ;  it  cannot 
be  overthrown  by  dynamite.  The  situation  is  perhaps  best  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  change  which  has  passed  over  the  psychology  of  Count 
Witte.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  probably  the  shrewdest 
as  well  as  the  ablest  observer  of  Russian  affairs,  and  his  complete 
opportunism  keeps  his  judgment  impartial.  He  has  been  the 
bitterest  and  most  scornful  enemy  of  the  second  Duma.  His 
contempt  for  the  practical  capacity  of  the  ideologue  in  politics 
repeats  the  view  held  by  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  and  has  proved 
to  be  as  sound  as  it  is  cynical.  From  first  to  last  during  the 
recent  session  he  has  worked  for  dissolution.  His  speeches  and 
other  utterances  foreshadowed  the  main  principles  of  the  Tsar’s 
proclamation.  It  is  true  that  he  regards  ^I.  Stolypin  as  an 
unresourceful  mediocrity,  and  feels  himself  the  only  man  capable 
of  working  out  the  salvation  of  Russia  by  a  political  and  economic 
programme  of  gradual  reform.  But  though  the  ex-Premier  was 
indispensable  to  the  intellectuals  who  rejoiced  in  his  downfall,  he 
is  not  at  present  indispensable  to  autocracy.  !M.  Stolypin  remains  in 
office  and  Count  Witte’s  hour  is  postponed.  That  it  will  strike 
sooner  or  later  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

»  « 

* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  mind  in  this  country  will  not 
allow  its  judgment  in  foreign  affairs  to  be  warped  by  its  opinions 
upon  the  course  of  domestic  concerns  in  another  Empire.  To  some 
amongst  ourselves,  for  instance.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government  appears  to  be  not  good  but  bad.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
desired  on  that  account  that  foreign  nations  should  wage  war  upon 
us,  or  refrain  from  discussing  with  us  a  business-like  settlement  of 
disputes.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
fanatics  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Men,  the  principles 
of  the  “  English  Constitution  ”  seem  to  be  Satanic.  Do  we  desire 
on  that  account  that  they  shall  be  led  to  preach  a  crusade  of 
hatred  against  this  country?  Is  the  Ministry  in  power  to  accept 
no  commercial  concessions  from  Turkey  because  the  Sovereign  of 
that  country  has  been  fervently  described  as  the  Great  Assassin, 
and  because  his  proceedings  on  the  whole  have  been  considerably 
less  constitutional  than  those  of  the  Tsar?  Are  Japanese  Radicals 
to  urge  that  an  alliance  with  this  country  must  be  regarded  as 
iniquitous  so  long  as  Mr.  John  Morley  refuses  to  set  up  a  Duma 
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in  India;  and  are  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  declare  that 
they  can  make  no  arbitration  treaty  with  us  until  we  establish 
a  Duma  in  Dublin?  But  all  this  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  logic  of  the  absurd  manifesto  issued  the  other  day  by  a  number 
of  literary  and  artistic  people,  who  protest  against  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  the  Tsar.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  with  patience  of  puzzle-witted  philanthropy  of  this  kind, 
which,  if  consistently  applied,  would  justify  a  black  insurrection  in 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  and  would  wrap  the  whole 
world  in  war.  No  power  on  earth  can  withhold  freedom  from  the 
Russian  people  when  a  larger  number  of  them  are  morally  and 
mentally  ready  for  it;  and  when  British  intellectuals  demand  that 
this  country  shall  be  morally  allied  with  the  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
crats  against  the  Tsar  the  folly  of  the  proposal  is  precisely  as 
impertinent  and  crude  as  if  we  were  asked  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  Social  Democrats  against  the  Kaiser.  The  negotiations 
for  an  Anglo-Russian  settlement  are  progressing  favourably,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  result  must  be  the  hope  of  every 
sane  mind,  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  and 
.\sia.  The  alternative  to  an  Anglo-Russian  settlement  would  be 
a  definite  alliance  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  If  our 
intellectuals  suppose  that  this  logic  of  their  argument  would  be 
encouraging  to  progressive  movements  in  Russia,  we  can  only  com¬ 
mend  the  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  to  the  Poles.  We  have  the  best 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats  themselves 
are  much  wiser  upon  this  point  than  are  some  of  their  ill-advised  and 
ill-informed  advocates  in  this  country. 

*  * 

* 

•\t  the  moment  of  writing  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the  Hague 
Conference  is  taking  place,  and  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  until 
next  month  a  full  review  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
peace  movement.  At  the  preliminary  meeting  the  presidential 
I  address  was  delivered  by  the  senior  Russian  delegate,  INI.  Nelidoff, 

I  whose  remarks  were  of  a  strictly  official  character.  His  strongest 
I  point  was  his  reference  to  the  North  Sea  incident,  when  arbitration 

Iwas  the  alternative  to  a  disastrous  war.  In  the  last  eight  years 
arbitration  treaties  have  been  concluded  between  the  majority  of 
the  States  represented  at  the  Conference.  These  instruments  one 
and  all  contain  a  saving  clause — though  some  enthusiasts  regard 
it  as  a  damnatory  clause — by  which  each  nation  reserves  the  right 
of  resorting  to  arms  upon  questions  vitally  touching  its  interests 
or  its  honour.  As  these  are  the  only  questions  upon  which  conflicts 
take  place,  the  clause  keeps  an  “  open  door  ”  for  war.  The  most 
memorable  triumphs  of  the  arbitration  principle  were  secured  before 
the  Hague  Conference  existed.  The  most  terrible  of  modern  wars 
has  been  waged  since  it  came  into  being.  It  is  not  easy  to  show 
that  any  single  case  of  arbitration  has  been  known  since  which 
would  not  equally  have  occurred  if  the  Tsar’s  original  peace  rescript 
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had  never  been  issued.  Nevertheless,  the  gain,  though  modest,  has 
been  real.  A  moral  atmosphere  has  been  created  which  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  affairs.  The  peace-habit  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  war-habit  has  been  weakened.  The  Hague  Conference 
cannot  prevent  all  wars,  but  it  may  assist  more  and  more  in 
averting  some  wars.  But  armaments  will  continue.  They  will  not 
be  reduced,  and  they  will  be  increased.  The  sufficiency  and 
efficiency  of  their  forces  and  those  of  their  allies  will  remain  the 
chief  guarantee  for  the  existence,  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  progress  of  nations.  One  fundamental  truth  never  can  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  struggle  between  the  Have-nots  and  the  Haves 
accounts,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  for  all  domestic  politics,  and 
under  another  of  its  aspects  for  all  foreign  politics.  There  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  The  Hague  forty-six  States,  large  and  small.  The  strength 
of  some  of  them  and  the  weakness  of  others  has  induced  some 
observers  to  liken  the  deliberations  to  a  colloquy  between  the  carp 
and  pike  upon  the  evils  of  gross  appetite.  The  independence  of  Cuba 
and  Panama,  which  send  delegates,  has  already  ceased  to  exist,  and 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  number  of  Conferences  can  prevent  some 
of  the  other  little  communities  represented  from  being  swallowed 
sooner  or  later  by  their  mighty  neighbours. 

«  • 

« 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  of  British  journalists,  respectably,  but  not 
authoritatively  representative,  have  visited  Germany,  and  have 
been  induced  to  place  their  political  judgment  under  chloroform. 
They  were  very  brilliantly  entertained.  Compromised,  as  was 
inevitable,  by  a  splendid  but  in*elevant  hospitality  of  this  character, 
they  have  since  constituted  themselves  the  apologists  for  German 
policy  and  the  ready  instrument  of  cheap  attack  upon  the  judgment 
and  motives  of  such  of  their  British  colleagues  as  do  not  agree 
with  them.  This  was  a  tolerably  ignominious  proceeding,  little 
calculated  to  improve,  in  the  end,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Nothing  will  improve  them  but  a  firm  and  vigilant  good  sense, 
equally  contemptuous  of  w^anton  insults  and  of  abject  sentiment¬ 
alities.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  utterances  which 
marked  this  tour.  In  Berlin,  the  British  journalists  were  roundly 
lectured  by  Herr  Miihlberg,  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign 
.\ffairs.  Prince  Billow’s  understudy  infonned  his  English  visitors 
that  Germany  needs  a  supreme  army.  It  is  perfectly  true.  No 
British  journalist  appears  to  have  pointed  out  with  equal  courtesy 
and  emphasis  that  England  needs  a  supreme  navy;  that  she  is 
determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain  it;  that  no  human  being  in 
this  country  has  ever  dreamed  of  competing  with  the  German 
.\rmy ;  but  that  the  unprecedentedly  rapid  growth  of  the  German 
fleet,  though  doubtless  legitimate,  is  a  phenomenon  with  which  all 
far-sighted  men  in  this  country  must  reckon,  without  cant  and 
without  flinching.  Two  things  must  alw^ays  be  remembered.  First, 
that  popular  Government  exists  in  England,  but  does  not  exist  in 
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Germany;  so  that  the  sentimentalities  of  the  Press  are  always  apt 
to  weaken  British  action,  but  can  exercise  no  influence  whatever 
upon  German  policy.  Secondly,  the  entente  cordiale  will  cease  to 
*  exist  if  Anglo-German  demonstrations  are  only  sufficiently  frequent 
and  sufficiently  effusive.  That  is  the  definite  object  for  which  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  is  now  working.  What  definite  conception  of 
European  policy  was  in  the  minds  of  the  British  journalists  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  did  excellent 
service  when,  upon  his  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  he  rebuked 
with  instant  tact  and  courage  an  utterance  of  the  mischievous  kind 
with  which  political  hospitalities  are  so  frequently  mixed.  At  a 
luncheon  given  in  the  Charlottenburg  Town  Hall  Burgomaster 
Matting  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  Sir  William  Treloar 
replied,  with  sincerity  and  promptitude,  that  his  visit  was  occasioned 
by  the  most  profound  friendship  for  the  German  nation,  that  he 
had  momentarily  forgotten  Waterloo,  that  great  changes  had 
occurred  since  then,  “  France  having  become  Great  Britain’s 
staunchest  ally.”  That  is  the  pith  of  the  matter.  Every  person 
in  this  country  desires  the  best  relations  with  Germany,  subject 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  entente  cordiale.  Germans  are  free  to 
ignore  this  condition,  but  Englishmen  are  not.  When  they  produce 
elaborate  apologies  for  German  policy,  which,  a  little  while 
ago,  was  threatening  to  fall  upon  France,  when  they  address  indis¬ 
criminate  eulogies  to  the  German  nation,  and  protest  that  a  kindred 
Teutonic  race  must  have  on  that  account  a  preferential  place  in 
our  affections,  they  assist  every  opponent  of  the  entente,  both  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  they  write  and  speak  in  a  tone  w'hich  is 
very  like  moral  disloyalty  to  the  nation  which  is  our  moral  ally. 

*  * 

* 

An  interval  of  a  very  few  days  was  sufficient  to  show  that  upon 
all  concrete  political  questions  German  feeling  is  unaltered,  though 
becoming  more  guarded  in  expression.  By  the  indiscretion  of  a 
Paris  newspaper  the  existence  of  the  triple  entente  between  Spain, 
France,  and  England  was  prematurely  revealed.  It  is  impossible 
I  to  mistake  the  importance  of  this  agreement.  If  concluded, 

1  as  we  must  believe,  with  the  approval  of  Italy,  the  new  arrangement 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  useful  step  taken  by  any  of  the  three 
countries  concerned  since  the  Algeciras  Conference.  To  avoid  all 
cause  for  suspicion  in  other  capitals,  the  existence  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  notified  to  all  the  Powers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
signature.  The  objects  contemplated  are  simple,  but  not  the  less 
notable.  The  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  and  along  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  is  guaranteed.  This  secures,  in  the 
first  place,  all  the  interests  and  possessions  of  Spain,  including  her 
•Moroccan  settlements,  her  Cape  Verde  colony,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  Canaries.  King  Alfonso  could  hardly  have  made  a  stronger 
diplomatic  stroke,  and  the  removal  of  external  anxieties  leaves  his  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  freer  mind  to  pursue  their  educational  and  industrial  devel- 
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opment.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  definite  understanding  with  twenty 
millions  of  people  across  the  Pyrenees  is  no  secondary  asset  to 
France,  and  realises  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  M.  Delcasse’s 
policy.  The  advantages  of  the  agreement  to  this  country  leap  to  the 
eyes.  They  mean  that  along  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  the 
Straits  of  Dover  to  Malta,  all  ports  are  friendly  to  the  British 
fleet,  including  Port  Mahon,  which  many  naval  experts  regard  as  the 
most  important  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  instruments  are 
further  valuable  on  account  of  the  salutary  impression  that  will  be 
created  at  Fez  and  throughout  the  Mahommedan  region  of  North 
Africa.  For  the  rest  the  contingencies  against  w'hich  this  insurance 
policy  is  intended  to  provide  seem  happily  sufficiently  remote.  In 
the  face  of  the  triple  entente  no  possibility  of  disturbing  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  status  quo  at  present  exists. 

*  * 

• 

The  attitude  of  the  German  Press,  however,  was  instructive. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  which  is  a  very  influential  news¬ 
paper  and  the  chief  organ  of  the  movement  which  aims 
at  substituting  a  Franco-German  rapprochement  for  the  entente 
cordiale,  remarked  that  the  new  treaties,  “instead  of  tranquillising 
the  world,  only  strengthens  it  in  the  determination  to  oppose  iron 
ramparts  to  paper  ones.”  The  solemn  Vossische  Zeitung  sees  a 
suspicious  result  of  the  Carthagena  meeting.  Pan-German  organs 
declare  that  another  link  has  been  forged  in  the  chain  of  compacts 
meant  to  secure  tne  isolation  of  Germany.  The  Conservative  and 
Evangelical  Reichsbotc  arrives  by  acute  reasoning  at  the  conclusion 
that  King  Edward  is  freeing  hands  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
more  effectually  with  England’s,  while  letting  Japan  loose  for  a 
struggle  with  the  United  States  !  Most  unpleasantly  significant  of  all 
is  it  that  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  the  well-known  organ  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  in  Vienna,  is  the  bitterest  and  most  prejudiced  critic 
of  the  triple  agreement.  The  acknowledged  organs  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  like  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  are  equally  menacing 
in  tone.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  British 
journalists,  who  with  somewhat  limited  credentials  represented 
themselves  in  Germany  as  the  only  competent,  honourable,  and  influ¬ 
ential  members  of  their  craft,  are  still  of  opinion  that  Anglo-German 
diflBculties  have  been  created  by  wicked  pens,  and  can  be  removed 
by  sentimental  speeches. 

«  « 

* 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  briefly  noted  that  during  the  last 
few  days  the  text  of  the  Franco- Japanese  agreement  has  been  read 
by  M.  Pichon  in  the  Chamber.  The  instrument  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China,  for  the 
principle  of  international  equality  in  the  markets  of  that  country, 
and  the  contracting  powers  undertake  “  to  support  each  other  m 
order  to  assure  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East,  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  in  that  region.  This  makes  France  as  secure  id 
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I 

Tonquin  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
among  all  the  debateable  regions  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
which  threatened  a  few  years  ago  to  become  the  centres  of  inter- 
^  national  conflict,  the  Sultan’s  dominions  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
i  Middle  East  are  now  the  only  sphere  in  which  the  status  quo  is 

not  guaranteed  by  formal  compact. 

«  « 

* 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath,  sprung  from  universal  suffrage,  has  just 
i  held  its  opening  sitting,  but  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  contentious 
i  debate.  Until  the  session  is  a  few  weeks  advanced  it  will  be  difficult 
to  say  how  far  the  hopes  reposed  in  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  Emperor’s  crucial  experiment  are  likely  to  be  justified  in 
the  sequel.  The  change  is  sweeping,  but  will  hardly  prove  so 
complete  as  was  anticipated  after  the  first  ballots.  These  were 
held  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  an  astonishing  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  late  Count  Taaffe’s  prophecy  had  come  true,  and  universal 
suffrage  had  worked  like  a  steam  roller,  flattening  out  all  racial 
obstructions.  The  Socialists  secured  a  dazzling  success  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  parties,  and  the  Clericals  were  almost  equally 
triumphant.  The  Czech  national  cause  seemed,  on  the  other  hand, 
well-nigh  ruined.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  races,  and  on 
the  second  ballots  their  business  was  to  some  extent  retrieved.  The 
strongest  party  is  that  of  the  Anti-Semites  and  Clericals,  now  welded 
together  into  a  new  group  of  more  than  100  members.  The  Socialists 
number  83.  The  Czechs,  though  split  into  many  factions,  have  a 
;  total  strength  of  90.  The  Poles  have  barely  held  their  own,  and  the 
;  strength  of  the  German  Anti-Clericals  is  considerably  diminished. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  w'hether  the  Nationalist  parties,  split  up 
amongst  themselves  into  a  bewildering  number  of  sub-divisions, 
i  will  be  paralysed  by  their  religious  and  economic  dissensions,  or 
whether  they  will  rather  reconsolidate  upon  a  racial  basis.  The 
paradox  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Socialists,  as  well  as  the 
Clericals,  are  an  Imperial  party,  which  desires  to  keep  Austria 
i  together,  no  less  against  Magyars  on  one  side  than  against  Russia 
.  and  Germany  on  the  other.  If  this  spirit  lasts  that  fading  night¬ 
mare,  the  break-up  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  will  cease  to  affright 
the  dreams  of  speculative  politicians.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  even  among  the  Socialists  the  Czech  wing  remains  true  to  many 
points  of  the  Nationalist  programme,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with 
.  entire  certainty  that  the  racial  problem  has  become  less  formidable. 

In  Budapest,  Francis  Joseph  has  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary 
;  of  his  coronation  as  King  of  Hungary,  under  the  Dual  system 
founded  by  Deak.  Unfortunately,  the  relations  between  the  coalition 
;  and  the  Crown  are  by  no  means  free  from  strain.  The  Cabinet  has 
Dot  introduced  universal  suffrage.  The  King-Emperor  has  not  given 
his  consent  to  the  promised  measures  which  would  prevent  another 
suspension  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  in  case  of  the  reopening 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Magyars  and  their  Sovereign.  The 
horizon  across  the  Leitha  seems  once  more  darkening  for  storm. 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  SIR  GEORGE  COIGNE  HEARS  THE  CALL  OF  FAMILY. 

When  Lady  Morfa,  under  stress  of  the  thought  that  she  was  keep¬ 
ing  in  ward  a  person  for  which  two  eldest  sons  of  earls  had  asked 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  released  her  granddaughter,  she 
knew  that  she  was  committed  to  her  last  expedient.  Unless  you  are 
a  Catholic — with  convents  in  the  background — there  is  really  no 
middle  course.  If  you  cannot  keep  a  handsome  young  lady  at  home, 
and  dare  not  let  her  abroad,  you  must  marry  and  be  done  with  her, 
She  is  not  a  specimen  for  a  museum,  after  all.  Miss  Chambre,  at  anj 
rate,  did  not  appear  to  consider  herself  so;  but,  being  enlarged,  came 
forth  no  whit  abashed,  said  her  “  Good  morning,  grandmamma," 
very  happily,  and  stooped  a  fresh,  if  somewhat  pale,  cheek  to  be 
kissed.  Without  any  desire  to  blink  regrettable  facts,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  want  of  exercise,  and  demanded  a  horse  and  squire.  The 
marriage-treaty  must  be  faced. 

But  the  marriage  of  a  Caryll  by  the  mother’s  side  is  no  light 
matter — no  common  affair  of  instinct  and  heart-ache.  There  are 
high  contracting  parties  to  such  a  marriage,  and  settlements  and 
minute  precautions  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  offspring.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  almost  vulgar  that  such  an  alliance  should  be 
opened  by  a  gentleman  with  a  heart  complaint ;  it  is  surely  better  that 
the  authorities  should  sound  each  other,  the  land-agents  having  been 
consulted,  and  the  powers  verified.  Certainly,  Lords  Sandgate  and 
Rodono  had  not  advanced  their  suits  by  the  methods  adopted;  in  any 
case,  they  were  ineligible.  The  Codnor  properties  were  in  the  weat, 
the  Drem  estate  was  miserably  cut  into  by  jointures,  and  was  Scotch 
at  the  best.  There  remained  Lord  Edlogan  to  consider,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Wentsland  and  Bryngwin — desirable  in  every  way — but  she 
held  him  over  for  the  present,  and,  like  a  king  in  a  crisis,  sent  for  Sir 
George  Coigne. 

This  young  baronet  of  Bucks,  summoned  by  his  aunt  to  form  an 
administration,  arrived  punctually  to  the  minute,  driving  his  four 
bays  from  Plashetts  as  became  so  famous  a  whip.  “  From  Uxbridge 
under  the  hour,  ma’am,  upon  my  soul;  two  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes  from  Wendover  Cross — and  going  like  clockwork !  ”  He  was 
a  prosperous  young  man,  uniformly  cheerful;  he  was  sandy,  red 
faced,  wholesome,  and  slim,  very  neat  in  the  leg.  In  addition  to  his 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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coachmanship,  which  was  his  great  art,  he  was  a  certain  shot  at  a 
woodcock,  a  keen  farmer,  not  above  racing;  he  had  been  seen  at 
more  than  one  mill,  backing  his  fancy  man,  and  could  put  out  a  main 
of  cocks  for  a  battle  at  two  days’  notice.  These  were  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  pursued  with  the  kind  of  zest  most  men  keep  for  their  diver¬ 
sions.  In  addition,  he  owned  a  borough,  always  at  the  service  of  the 
Opposition,  and  a  comfortable  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  all  in  land. 
Although  he  was  turned  thirty,  he  had  never  considered  marriage, 
for  (as  he  explained)  with  horses  and  hounds  a  man’s  hands  are 
pretty  full.  He  bred  both,  and  had  taken  prizes.  But  Lady  Morfa 
was  sure  of  him.  His  mother  had  never  allowed  him  to  forget 
that  she  had  been  a  Botetort.  The  Coignes,  of  course,  were  respect¬ 
able,  but  no  more  :  an  old  county  family.  The  baronetcy  dated  from 
George  II. 

Her  ladyship  came  to  the  point  with  more  than  her  accustomed 
precision — with  more,  because  she  was  dealing  with  a  kinsman,  to 
whom  a  preface  would  have  been  impertinent.  Her  very  first  words 
were  really  a  compliment  to  Family.  “  Now,  George,”  she  said, 

“  I’ve  found  a  match  for  you ;  and  you  must  be  extremely  sensible 
and  listen  to  me.” 

“Always  do  that,  aunt — do  me  the  justice,”  says  Sir  George, 
looking  at  his  Hessians.  Had  he  been  a  common  person,  you  would 
have  sworn  that  he  had  whistled  as  he  heard  the  first  words. 

“  It’s  Hermia  Chambre,”  said  Lady  Morfa;  “  good  blood  on  both 
sides,  as  I  am  bound  to  own.  I  never  approved  of  Dick  Chambre, 
perhaps  I  need  not  say — but,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  worse. 
If,  for  instance,  he  had  not  run  away  with  poor  Hermione,  I  doubt  if 
anybody  else  would.  And  he  would  certainly  have  had  all  Ireland 
by  the  ears  if  he  could  have  kept  quiet.  But  he  set  up  for  a  wit, 
poor  man — must  talk.  Heavens !  I  can  hear  him  now  with  his, 
‘Mark  me,  madam,  a  man  is  not  a  dumb  beast.’  He  did  his  best 
to  prove  that.  He  was  green  wood — all  smoke  and  splutter ;  but  1 
have  never  denied  his  birth.  That  he  had,  though  I  daresay  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  it.  As  to  Hermia,  you  know  she  has  nothing  of 
her  own — five  hundred  a  year,  or  something  of  the  kind — but  I  shall 
see  to  that.  She’s  been  with  me  now  since  Christmas,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  like  her,  I  must  say.  She’s  a  beauty,  I  suppose — too  full  for 
perfection,  perhaps — too  mature;  but  the  fault’s  on  the  right  side, 
and - ” 

“  Quite  so,  quite  so,”  Sir  George  murmured  to  his  boots,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  might  come  next. 

“  She  made  a  great  effect  when  I  brought  her  out — very  gratifying. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  the  Pr - ;  but,  however — 

nothing  came  of  that.” 

“Good  Lord!  no,”  said  the  vexed  Sir  George.  “  Too  bad.” 

“  She’s  full  of  spirit,”  her  ladyship  calmly  pursued,  “  can  answer 
you  like  a  wit  at  a  dinner-table.  I  know  she  has  courage,  though  I 
think  she  is  obstinate  and  perverse.  But  that  is  because  she  has  been 
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brought  up  anyhow.  A  year’s  training  will  do  wonders — and,  of 
course,  there’s  no  hurry.  What  is  she?  Twenty,  I  suppose — barely 
that.” 

“  Ought  to  take  ’em  early,  aunt,  eh?  ”  said  Sir  George,  his  mind’s 
eye  now  roaming  over  his  walled  paddocks,  where  slim  chestnuts 
grazed  at  ease. 

”  Well,  now,  George,  I  must  tell  you  that  she’s  been  greatly 
admired.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  said  to  me — well,  you  know  the  kind 
of  thing  those  creatures  say.  Their  compliments,  my  dear!  They 
talk  like  salesmen!  But  I’ve  had  two  proposals  for  her — one  excel¬ 
lent  in  many  ways,  and  I’ve  reason  to  know  that  the  Duke’s  son  has 
had  a  thought  of  her.  If  it  were  not  for  a  most  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence  in  which  she  chose  to  embroil  herself — but  the  other.  I’ll  tell 
you  in  confidence,  was  Lord  Sandgate.  Lord  Sandgate,  the  friend  of 
— that  man!  My  dear  George  Coigne,  I  don’t  wish  to  flatter  you— 
but  between  you  and  Lord  Sandgate  what  choice  have  I?  ”  | 

She  paused,  and  her  nephew  had  to  take  up  the  tale.  Alarmed  as 
he  had  been,  disturbed,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  put  about,”  he 
was  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  his  tether  yet.  Talk  of  this  sort 
amused  women,  and  women  amused  him,  so  long  as  they  didn’t  get 
too  close.  His  aunt  was  got  as  close  as  he  cared  about,  but  he 
thought  that  careless  interest,  so  to  speak,  might  serve  his  turn 
best.  Could  he  not  hint  the  dawning  of  an  idea?  Yes,  yes,  but  how 
the  deuce  do  you  do  that  kind  of  thing?  The  old  lady  was  serious, 
and  might  take  him  up  short  if  he  was  not  careful — and  talking  was 
such  infernal  nonsense.  One  of  the  few  trials  of  his  life  was  the 
having  to  say  what  he  wanted,  instead  of  to  get  iu.  It  is  probable 
that  his  natural  manner,  which  was  unemotional,  jerky  and  genial 
at  once,  helped  him  in  this  uncomfortable  pass,  for  it  did  combine, 
rather  happily,  brusquerie  and  compliment.  It  should  certainly  be 
a  great  compliment  to  your  partner  in  a  conversation  that  you  take 
compliments  as  a  matter  of  course. 

He  thumbed  his  waistcoat,  stretched  his  fine  legs  to  the  full, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  settled  into  his  stock.  “  My  dear  aunt,  I 
take  this  very  kindly  in  you — upon  my  life,  very  kindly  indeed.  1 
don’t  know'  what  I  can  say,  except  that,  of  course,  I’d  never  thought 
of  Hermy  Chambre — in  that  sort  of  way,  you  know.  Nice  gal— fine 
gal — well  set  up — rides  uncommonly  straight,  eh?  ” 

This  did  not  take  him  far. 

”  I’m  told  she  rides  excellently,”  said  her  ladyship,  and  left  it 
there  for  him. 

“  Hardly  know  her,  you  know- — eh?  ”  Sir  George  continued,  ham¬ 
mering  upon  his  manner.  ”  Full  of  breed  and  all  that — full  of  go 
and  pace — fine  action  and  all  that,  eh?  Family  first-rate,  of  course 
-  very  young,  though — what?  ” 

”  Virgin  soil,”  said  Lady  Morfa;  ‘‘  virgin  soil.” 

Sir  George  jumped  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and  immediately 
perceived  that  that  made  it  worse.  Really,  his  aunt  was — eh?  But 
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he  hastened  now  to  agree.  “  Not  a  doubt  of  it — oh,  of  course,  of 
course!  My  dear  aunt !  Very  charming  and  all  that.”  Exquisitely 
uncomfortable,  he  felt  that  no  praise  could  be  too  strong  for  a  lady 
whom  his  aunt  could  so  exhibit.  ”  Yes,  upon  my  soul,  I  always 
liked  the  gal — little  Miss  Hermy — eh?  ”  This  was  further  than  he 
had  meant  to  go,  but  his  aunt  had  shocked  him.  Virgin  soil — oh, 
damn  it  1 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  lady,  “  then  I  suppose  that  we  know  where 
we  are.  ” 

“  Eh?  ”  said  he.  “Oh,  well,  aunt,  we  won’t  drive  her,  you  know. 
Never  do  with  a  youngster.  She’d  shy  ofi  to  a  certainty.  No,  we 
must  go  slower  than  that.  I’ll  turn  it  over — turn  it  over  in  my  mind, 
you  know.  We’ve  time  enough,  as  I  think  you  said — we  must  go 
slow.” 

“  It  was  you  who  said  so,”  observed  her  ladyship,  “  not  I.” 

“Oh,  well,  after  all,  you  know — there  is  plenty  of  time.”  His 
discomfort  turned  him  at  bay.  “  I  must  really — you’ll  forgive  me, 
aunt — I  must  really  do  some  serious  thinking  here,  and  considera¬ 
tion,  eh?  Put  on  my  considering  cap,  and  all  that,  you  know.”  He 
paused  blankly,  and  felt  constrained  to  qualify  what  had  sounded 
to  him  horribly  crude.  “  But  she’s  a  fine  gal — stout,  trim  gal — rare 
colour  and  all  that.”  She  might  have  been  a  wine.  “  So  now  I 
think - ”  He  rose. 

“  Think  of  it,  George ;  that’s  all  I  ask,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  not  truth¬ 
fully,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  before  he  left  the 
presence.  At  the  door  he  sighed  his  immense  relief.  “  God  Almighty, 

I  thought  she’d  got  me  1  ” 

In  the  corridor,  down  which  he  strode  briskly,  manhood  returning 
at  every  step,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Harriet  Moon,  who,  with  bent 
head,  seemed  to  be  hurrying  about  her  business.  We  now  find  a 
very  different  Sir  George  Coigne — one  of  quickened  colour  and  assured 
gallantry. 

"God  bless  me,  it’s  Miss  Moon!  ”  She  looked  up  like  a  startled 
roe,  but  almost  immediately  showed  him  her  long  lashes. 

“  Oh,  Sir  George,  I - ”  Her  hand,  which  was  a  very  small  one, 

felt  like  a  caught  mouse  in  his. 

“  Upon  my  life.  Miss  Harriet,  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you  again.  I 
do  hope  you’re  very  well.” 

“Yes,  thank  you.  Sir  George.” 

“One  never  sees  you  here  nowadays.  You’ve  been  missed,  I  can 
tell  you.” 

“I  was  just  going  to  her  ladyship,  Sir  George,  when - ” 

“  Yes,  I  know — I’m  in  luck’s  way.  Let’s  see,  how  long  is  it  since 
jouwere  at  Plashetts?  ” 

“Nearly  six  months,”  said  Harriet  quickly  and  accurately. 

"  By  Gad,  is  it  so  long?  ”  She  had  regained  her  hand.  “  I  say. 
Miss  Harriet,  do  you  remember  the  skewbald  ?  And  how  frightened 
you  were  ?  ’  ’ 
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“  Yes,  indeed,  Sir  George.” 

”  I  shall  never  forget  that  myself,  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  wicked 
world,”  said  the  baronet.  “  You  took  my  arm,  you  know.  But 
you’ve  forgiven  me,  haven’t  you?  ” 

“Oh,  surely.  Sir  George.” 

“  You  know  I  wouldn’t  do  you  any — you  know  that  I  think  very 
much  of  your — good  books,  eh?  ”  This  was  a  new  Sir  George,  un¬ 
known  to  his  aunt.  Miss  Moon  had  nothing  to  say,  and  her  cast- 
down  eyes  moved  him  strongly.  He  was  bound  to  see  them. 

“  Miss  Harriet — oh,  Harriet - ”  She  looked  up,  pleadingly, 

beautifully,  tearfully,  and  in  another  moment  her  hands  were  caught 
— and  what  might  have  occurred  thereupon  if  Hermia  had  not  then 
entered  the  corridor — Hermia,  fresh  from  her  ride — one  does  not 
know.  That  is  what  happened;  Harriet  flew.  “  Oh,  how  d’ye  do, 
Hermy  ?  ”  said  Sir  George  to  his  proffered  bride. 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you,  George,”  said  she.  “  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  poor  Harriet?  ” 

Poor  Harriet !  The  contrast  between  his  own  state  and  that  of 
the  divinely  dowered  Harriet  tempted  him  to  chuckle.  “  I  was  just 
telling  Miss  Moon,  you  know,  she  must  really  bring  you  down  to 
Plashetts.  This  weather — we’re  at  our  best — with  the  grass  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow — and  all  that.  And  flowers !  Do  you  like  flowers? 
We’ve  any  quantity  of  flowers.  I  do  think  you’d  be  pleased  with  us; 
I  do  indeed.  You  go  and  stay  with  old  Drem — I  know  you  do, 
because  Lady  Grizel  told  me — and  it’s  not  fair,  you  know.  Now, 
really,  when  will  you  come  down?  ” 

“  You  must  ask  grandmamma,”  says  she.  “  She  has  me  body  and 
soul.  ” 

“Oh,  no,  by  George!  ”  He  was  knowing.  “Not  she!  Don’t 
tell  me  that.  You  have  a  way  of  your  own,  I  believe.  And  Tom 
Kodono  says  so.” 

“  You  collect  your  information  from  that  family?  I  don’t  think 
he  knows  much  about  me.” 

Sir  George  mused.  Tom  was  the  man  !  That  might  be  captained 
by  an  artful  one.  “  Good  fellow,  Tom,”  he  said,  “  but  he’s  idle, 
you  know ;  wants  looking  after.  But,  mind  you,  he’s  a  man  you  may 
depend  upon — so  long  as  he  don’t  get  angry.  Never  let  him  get 
angry.” 

“  Eeally  !  ”  said  Miss  Chambre.  “  What  have  I  to  do  with  his  pas¬ 
sions?  ”  He  was  going  too  fast.  Damn  it,  he  was  making  a  mess  of 
the  thing. 

“  Oh,  quite  so,  quite  so.  What  have  you?  No,  no — thats 
absurd.  But  about  your  visit  to  Plashetts  now.  I  do  hope  you’ll 
think  of  that.” 

“  It’s  very  kind  of  you,  George.  I’ll  see.” 

“  Do — pray  do.  Now  I  must  be  off.  County  meeting  at  Amer- 
sham  this  evening.  Reform,  and  all  that.  I  promised  I’d  go.  Ways- 
ford  asked  me.  Must  keep  up,  you  know,  eh?  ” 
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“  Yes,  I  hope  you’ll  keep  up,”  says  she.  ”  We  expect  it  of  you.” 

“By  George,  we’re  all  Whigs  here,  I  know — but  Reform!  I’ll 
tell  you  this,  Hermy,  between  you  and  me  and  the  doorpost.  I  don’t 
much  like  it.  That  little  place  of  mine,  you  know — Condover — well, 
that’d  go,  you  know.  Three  freeholders  besides  myself — and  one’s 
my  bailiff,  and  the  other’s  his  son,  and  the  woodman.  Now,  what  I 
say  is,  that’s  mine,  you  know — my  grandfather  bought  it — paid  for 
it.  But  there  you  are — I  said  I’d  go,  and  I  will  go.  And  you’re 
quite  right  about  keeping  up — that’s  sport,  that  is.  Well,  by-by, 
Hermy.”  They  touched  hands.  He  added,  “  I  say,  though,  I  do 
think  I’d  bring  Miss  Moon  with  you — to  Plashetts,  I  mean.  My 
mother  likes  her. 

She  laughed.  “  Oh,  of  course,  I  understand  that  I  should  be  value¬ 
less  without - ” 

“Not  at  all!  Only  too  charmed  to  have  you  anyhow — what? 
Lucky  to  get  you,  I  know.  But  Miss  Moon — she’s  useful,  you  know — 
been  there  before,  knows  the  ways,  and  all  that.  I  do  think  I’d  bring 
her,  if  I  were  you.” 

“I  shall  certainly  bring  her,”  said  Hermia.  “  Good-bye,  Cousin 
George.” 

When  she  found  her  friend,  she  said  nothing  of  Sir  George  or  his 
proposals,  but  talked  of  indifferent  things — and  then,  suddenly,  she 
looked  at  Harriet,  who  was  very  aware  of  it,  and  put  her  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  kissed  her.  Harriet,  after  a  proper  moment  of  sur¬ 
prise,  embraced  her  with  both  arms,  and  kissed  her  back.  Nothing 
was  said  by  them — and  nothing  need  have  been  said  by  me,  but  that 
I  think  the  little  incident  marks  a  step  in  Miss  Chambre’s  sentimental 
education. 

“  Moon  I  believe  to  be  sly,”  her  ladyship  had  said  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  and  was  no  doubt  right.  But  the  question  is.  How  is  a  little 
thin  daughter  of  nobody  to  keep  her  soul  her  own  unless  she  use  the 
only  weapon  she  has — a  pair  of  melting  brown  eyes  and  a  fine  curtain 
of  lashes  over  them?  These,  and  a  pretty,  deferential  way  were,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  all  she  had.  To  be  sure,  there  was  religion;  but  it 
had  not  come  to  that  yet. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHICH  EXPOUNDS  A  NEW  USE  FOR  ONE’s  MISTRESS. 

My  Lord  Viscount  Sandgate  was  an  enthusiast  of  that  dangerous 
sort  which  can  turn  all  things  human  and  divine  to  his  single  pur¬ 
pose,  to  which  nothing  is  too  sacred  for  use,  or  fails  to  get,  as  it  gives, 
colour  and  radiance  by  use.  If  he  was  a  lover,  his  love  must  be  so 
much  capital  for  his  ventures ;  if  he  was  an  adventurer,  his  ventures 
must  be  sanctified  by  his  love.  He  would  have  said.  My  mistress  is 
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my  pole-star,  and  I  walk  in  her  beam.  Yes,  but  I  travel  to  the  pole. 
The  pole  of  his  endeavour  was  assuredly  Kevolution,  the  lantern  for 
his  feet  of  French  make.  Into  this  lantern,  as  a  guide  for  this  end 
he  proposed  to  place  the  enkindled  heart  of  the  fair  Chambre. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  politicians  who  can  plod ;  he  was  vehement, 
and  importunate  of  Fortune.  Reform,  which  had  promised  so  fair 
in  the  days  of  ’94,  now  seemed  to  him  scarcely  worth  his  while.  At 
best  it  was  but  a  handle  to  the  axe  he  longed  to  wield ;  and  as  time 
went  on,  and  Ministers  sat  immovable  in  their  places,  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  rootedly  asleep  in  its  constitutional  fortress,  my  Lord  Sandgate 
began  to  pant  for  the  open,  and  to  snatch  at  any  handles  he  could 
find.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  squeamish.  If  Colonel 
Wardle  and  the  Cyprian  of  Gloucester  Place  gave  him  no  qualms, 
who  or  what  could  ?  He  had  used  these  not  too  cleanly  levers  so  long 
as  they  would  serve ;  and  after  them  Mr.  Reding,  the  broker  of  seats. 
With  the  lady  he  had  belaboured  the  honour  of  a  Royal  Duke,  with 
the  gentleman  bruised  Lord  Castlereagh’s  heel — and  so  far,  good. 
Now,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  striking  deeper. 
Corruption,  when  all  was  said,  was  but  a  surface  sore :  Privilege  was 
a  cancer.  You  must  excise  that  with  a  knife.  Now  suppose  that  he 
could  inspire  his  friends  wdth  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
felt  for  Miss  Chambre ’s  gallant  deed — suppose,  even,  that  he  could 
egg  on  that  brilliant  young  leveller  to  greater  havoc — had  he  not  a 
knife  wherewith  to  slice  Privilege  ?  He  certainly  thought  so. 

Remember,  he  was  in  love  with  this  lady.  She  imaged  for  him 
the  live  flame  of  Chivalry,  that  altar-fire  which  he  could  not  believe 
extinguished  altogether,  and  without  which  he  could  not  hope  for  any 
ordered  Universe.  If  he  chiefly  admired  her  wit  and  franchise,  her 
high  spirits,  he  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  her  beauty,  and  was  clear 
as  to  the  extraordinary  value  of  her  noble  birth.  He  promised  him¬ 
self  the  raptures  of  possession  as  heartily  as  Tom  Rodono  or  any 
ordinary  man  could  ever  have  done,  but  flattered  himself  with  the 
vision  of  a  rarer  joy — when  they  two  with  level  breasts  should  lead 
the  forces  of  Liberty  into  battle,  and  sit,  still  side  by  side,  enthroned 
upon  the  wreck  of  kings.  The  picture  is  confused — for  what  have 
thrones  to  do  with  Liberty,  unless  everybody  has  a  throne?  But  il' 
pleased  him  when  he  made  it ;  it  gave  zest  to  his  efforts  when  he  set 
about  his  design  of  a  meeting  between  his  Phrygian  goddess,  as  he 
strangely  called  her,  and  his  ally,  the  stout  Mr.  Cobbett. 

Nothing  could  have  needed  contrivance  more  nice,  but  he  pursued 
the  plan  with  such  ardour  that  he  was  able  to  manage  it  towards  the 
middle  of  June.  While  Lord  Castlereagh  was  nursing  his  honour  and 
Mr.  Canning  his  thirst  for  blood;  while  the  troops  in  Walcheren  were 
rotting  of  dysentery  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  pushing  on  towards 
the  massacre  at  Talavera;  while  the  Prince  was  getting  rid  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Croker  advising  Lord  Hertford  in  a  very  delicate 
affair,  the  hospitable  Lady  Burdett  invited  Miss  Chambre  to  dine,  go 
to  the  play,  and  spend  the  night  at  her  house  in  Piccadilly.  No 
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opposition  was  raised  by  the  authorities,  nor  any  expectation  in 
Herraia’s  breast.  It  seemed  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  festivity. 

The  dinner-party  was  decorous  and  a  little  dull.  Lord  Sandgate 
was  present,  no  doubt,  and  she  admired  him  as  a  spectacle  and  as  a 
force.  He  was  a  tall,  slim,  aquiline  man  in  those  days,  inclining  to 
middle  age,  hopelessly  an  aristocrat.  What  interested  her  about 
him  was  to  see  how  he  could  turn  not  only  his  judgment  and  wit,  but 
his  fine  manner  and  a  hundred  prejudices  also,  to  the  service  of  his 
convictions.  He  was  credited  with  fire,  and  she  knew  that  he  could 
act  with  energy — as  when  he  had  pulled  her  back  by  the  gown  at  a 
dangerous  moment  for  her;  but  where  did  he  hide  his  fire?  Out¬ 
wardly,  he  was  grave  and  silent;  must  he  not  lack  warmth,  passion, 
ardour?  Our  young  lady,  who  lacked  certainly  none  of  these,  and 
had,  moreover,  full  measure  of  the  Irish  critical  sense,  judged  him 
rather  a  tragical  object  for  the  Reformer’s  ranks.  He  handed  her  in 
to  dinner;  but  love  was  no  more  able  than  patriotism  to  break  down 
his  reserve.  He  added  nothing  to  the  success  of  the  party.  Lord 
Rodono  and  his  sister  did  better;  Mrs.  Wing  and  IMr.  Engayne,  long 
lovers,  did  as  little  as  they  could.  Lady  Burdett,  very  amiable,  but 
rather  helpless,  exhausted  her  powers  in  praising  Hermia’s  beauty; 
every  few  minutes  she  fell  into  a  vague  rapture,  called  her  “  lovely 
creature,”  and  recovered.  Sir  Francis,  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  popular,  held  himself  in  reserve.  No 
politics  w'ere  discussed,  and  at  seven  o’clock  the  ladies,  wdth  two 
young  men  in  attendance,  went  to  the  play,  the  other  gentlemen  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

On  returning  to  supper  the  scene  was  changed.  The  long  reception 
rooms  were  brilliant;  in  the  end  one  of  all,  through  open  doors  was 
I  to  be  seen  a  round  table,  covered  with  silver  and  glass.  It  had  as  a 
j  centre-piece  a  curious,  tall  gilt  ornament  which  represented  a  throne 
I  upon  degrees.  Behind  that  stood  a  lamp-post — a  lanterne — with  its 
j  swinging  lamp  upon  the  fatally  suggestive  arm ;  upon  the  top  of  all 
this  imagery  was  perched  a  red  Phrygian  cap  made  of  silk,  and  made 
evidently  to  be  worn.  What  did  all  this  “  poetry  ”  mean?  Tom 
Rodono,  who  vowed  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  had  no  notion.  Miss 
Chambre,  interested  as  she  was,  excited  and  lively,  had  none;  and 
the  man,  for  his  part,  cared  little  what  she  had  or  had  not,  so  long 
as  he  could  look  at  her.  She  was  looking  beautiful,  there’s  no  doubt, 
in  her  white  silk  gown,  with  her  glowing  colour  and  dark  masses  of 
hair.  Her  eyes,  it  has  before  been  observed,  had  the  property  of 
seeming  black  at  night.  They  were  grey,  in  fact,  but  at  night,  when 
I  she  was  excited,  they  filled  up  with  black,  which  gleamed  like  jewels. 
Sapphires  have  the  same  virtue. 

Three  guests  were  expected,  and  no  more.  One  of  them  she  knew 
and  was  glad  to  see.  Mr.  Ranald,  brisk  and  spruce,  made  her  his 
best  bow,  and  seemed  to  pick  up  his  intercourse  where  he  had  left  it 
three  months  ago.  He  was  fresh  from  the  sea,  had  left  Brest  roads 
but  a  fortnight  ago,  landed  at  Southampton  yesterday,  travelled  all 
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night,  made  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  afternoon,  and 

here  he  was.  “  What  are  we  all  about  here?  B - told  me  nothing 

but  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again.  I  have 
heard  great  things  of  you.” 

She  blushed  and  smiled.  ”  And  did  you  know  that  I  have  heard 
of  you,  too?  ” 

“No,  indeed.  You  will  hear  little  good  of  me  in  London,  from 
what  I  can  gather.” 

“  But  mine  was  all  good.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Vemour.” 

“Ah!  Yes,  indeed.  And  her  praise  is  worth  having.  What  on 
earth  have  we  here?” 

The  butler  had  announced  “  Mr.  Hunt,”  and  Lady  Grizel  had  put 
up  her  glasses  to  inspect  the  owner  of  so  unremarkable  a  name.  A 
florid  gentleman,  who  bowed  too  low  and  too  often,  and  seemed 
afflicted  with  excessive  heat  in  the  region  of  the  temples,  was  now  in 
the  room;  but  why  he  was  there,  or  on  whose  bidding,  was  not  ap¬ 
parent.  It  was  probably  on  Lord  Sandgate’s.  He  plunged  almost  im¬ 
mediately  into  political  discussion,  and  spoke  of  a  Eeform  meeting  at 
Salisbury  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  butler  entered  again  with  a  huge  man  at  his  heels, 
broad-shouldered,  bluff,  and  very  conscious  of  his  powers.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  be  called  “  Mr.  Cobbett  ” — he  was  his 
own  best  herald.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  somebody  worth  study— a 
leader  of  the  people  and  a  force  in  the  land.  Miss  Hermia  devoured 
him  with  her  fine  eyes. 

He  was  very  much  at  his  ease,  and  not  ungainly  in  his  free- 
spoken  way.  He  kissed  his  hostess’s  hand,  clapped  that  of  Sir 
Francis ;  had  a  joke  for  Ranald,  a  bow  for  Rodono,  and  two  or  three 
words  in  a  half  whisper  for  Lord  Sandgate.  Of  Mr.  Hunt  he  took  no 
notice  whatever,  but  stood,  after  his  first  salutations,  surveying 
the  ladies — meditating  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  flowers  in 
his  garden-plot,  with  not  unpleasant  satisfaction.  Miss  Hermia  could 
not  but  think  that  his  hands  were  too  deep  in  his  breeches’  pockets, 
his  feet  too  far  apart  and  too  firmly  planted.  Although  it  was  mid¬ 
summer,  he  stood  back  to  the  fire,  a  coat-tail  under  each  arm; 
and  although  it  was  near  midnight,  he  still  wore  cords  and  boots. 
She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  noticing  such  things,  when  better 
things  were  at  hand — for  instance.  Lord  Sandgate’s  respect  for  his 
opinion,  and  a  fine  benevolence  twinkling  in  his  sharp  eyes  and 
creasing  his  wholesome  face.  Presently,  to  her  confusion,  the  man 
started  and  looked  at  his  interlocutor.  “  God  bless  me!  You  don’t 
tell  me  that,  my  lord!  ”  he  said,  and  crossed  the  room  to  where 
she  stood.  He  waited  for  no  formalities,  but  exclaiming  as  he  came, 
“  Let  me  see  face  to  face  the  most  honest  girl  in  England,”  had 
her  hand  in  his  in  a  trice ;  took  and  kept  it  in  his  own  huge  paw. 
She  was  blushing  hotly,  but  that  became  her  very  well.  “  My  dear 
young  lady,  you  are  an  honour  to  your  sex.  I’ve  three  fine  sons  at 
home  who,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  might  any  of  them  have  been 
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in  Vemour’s  shoes — or  frock;  and  I  know  what  your  act  would 
have  done  for  them.  You’ve  exercised  the  privilege  of  your  sex; 
you’ve  made  a  man,  my  dear.  I  declare  that  I  should  like  to  give 
you  the  best  I  have  in  me  to  give,  and  that’s  the  salute  of  an 
honest  fellow.”  He  looked  at  her  so  benevolently  as  he  said  it,  so 
comically,  that  she  laughed. 

“You  will  make  me  very  proud,  sir.” 

“Why,  then,”  said  he,  “  pride  for  ever!  ”  and  kissed  her  fairly. 

“  And  now,  my  lady,”  he  turned  to  Lady  Burdett,  “  let  me  hand  you 
to  your  own  supper-table.  ”  This  he  prepared  to  do  without  any  more 
ceremony;  but  when  he  found  that  she  chose  to  go  last,  he  stood 
aside  with  good-humour,  and  kept  her  hand  upon  his  arm  with  an 
insistence  not  to  be  mistaken.  Sir  Francis  led  the  way  with  Hermia 
Mary,  who  now  began  to  perceive  that  she  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

The  party  was  a  noisy  one,  more  boisterous  than  merry.  Mr. 
Cobbett  talked  the  whole  time ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Hunt.  Bob  Eanald 
was  the  only  perfectly  happy  person  present;  Lord  Rodono  was 
sulky.  He  now  had  a  suspicion  of  what  was  to  come.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  Sandgate’s  doing,  and  be  damned  to  him.  “  Look, 

I  ask  you,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Wing,  “  look  at  the  demiurgic  rascal, 
who  has  dragged  us  all  here,  and  wound  us  up,  and  now  proposes 
to  sit  still  while  we  jig  for  his  amusement.  You  may  say  what 
you  please  of  Miss  Hermia’s  performance — and  I,  for  one,  rate  it 
highly.  I  was  like  going  down  on  my  knees  to  her  when  it  was  done ; 
but  that  fellow  over  there  sees  in  it  so  much  capital.  He’s  an 
usurious  dog — and  we  shall  be  well  out  of  this  party  with  our 
shirts  on  our  backs.  Hunt!  Regard  Hunt!  He’s  over-drinking 
himself.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  like  this  by  Jack  Sand- 
gate— and  in  another  man’s  house,  if  you  please!  That’s  a  parti¬ 
cular  beauty  of  it  all.” 

Midway  through  the  meal  there  came  a  lull  in  the  talk — or 
debate,  as  it  was  now  become;  and  in  that  lull  a  rather  terrible 
divergence  was  caused  by  Mr.  Hunt.  He  leaned  over  the  table, 
with  a  solemn  expression  upon  his  face.  “  Miss  Chambre — Madam 
—the  honour  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  you,”  she  heard.  Mr.  Ranald 
looked  at  the  ceiling,  Rodono  at  his  own  folded  arms ;  but  Sir  Francis 
supplied  her  glass,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Mr.  Hunt  was  for 
enlarging  upon  the  theme,  but  happily  could  not.  The  talk  flowed 
over  him  again  and  drowned  him ;  Ranald  returned  to  his  sea-stories 
and  Cobbett  to  forestry;  Lord  Sandgate  watched  his  puppets  jig, 
and  Sir  Francis  sat  urbane,  smiling  and  quiet — meditating,  probably, 
liis  immediate  task. 

In  the  next  lull  this  fine  gentleman,  who  never  failed  to  do  a 
thing  well,  however  little  he  may  have  relished  it,  rose  and  made  the 
company  a  speech.  He  said  that,  honoured  as  he  was  by  the  presence 
of  undoubted  patriots  at  his  table,  he  must  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  all  alike  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  one  so  young  and  sc 
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intrepid,  so  diligent  to  hold  the  narrow  path  of  honour  as  the 
charming  lady  who  came  among  them  to  claim  her  right  to  alliance 
in  the  cause.  He  need  not  relate  the  circumstances,  which  were 
fresh  in  all  their  minds,  under  which  this  lady  showed  her  mettle. 
They  were,  he  must  confess,  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  display 
being  of  a  nature  which  might  well  have  daunted  one  less  noblv 
equipped.  The  forces  of  prestige,  high  rank,  and  influence  were 
not  alone  arrayed  against  her;  nearer  and  more  invincible  forces 
were  brought  up  to  aid  them.  Single-handed  she  faced  the  host, 
single-handed  she  showed  that  no  privilege,  however  chartered,  no 
influence  howsoever  founded  upon  natural  right,  could  prevail  against 
honour.  He  would  not  despair  of  England,  of  the  Commonwealth 
nor  of  that  Keform  to  which  they  were  all  pledged,  while  such 
devotion  existed  in  the  breast  of  a  young,  highly-bom,  and  beautiful 
lady.  The  Eights  of  Man  were  grounded  on  reason,  religion,  and 
justice.  It  was  due  to  the  Piety  of  Woman  that  they  had  never 
been  nearer  their  recognition  than  they  were  now  in  this  year,  1809. 
He  asked  his  friends  to  join  with  him  in  welcoming  Miss  Chambre 
to  that  Society,  founded  by  the  glorious  youth  of  Horne  Tooke, 
cemented  by  the  pains  of  John  Thelwall,  that  Society  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  a  member — the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Lord  Sandgate  sprang  to  his  feet.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  him  so 
moved.  “  Madam,”  he  said  with  warmth,  “  I  salute  in  your  person 
Divine  Compassion !  ”  and  there  stopped;  then  Mr.  Hunt  must  needs 
follow  him  with  a  “  God  bless  you,  Miss  Chambre,”  but  Cobbett 
pulled  him  down  by  the  coat-tails.  “  Divine  Compassion  is  good,  mj 
Lord  Sandgate,”  said  that  worthy,  “but  Divine  Eight  is  better— 
and  here’s  the  emblem  of  it.”  With  that,  he  picks  the  crimson  cap 
off  its  lamp-post  and,  coming  behind  her  chair,  sets  it  upon  Miss 
Hermia’s  head.  The  burning  thing  rested  upon  its  dark  nest,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  sun  of  winter  setting  into  a  bank  of  cloud. 
The  whole  company  rose  and  faced  her ;  her  health  was  given  with 
three  times  three  amid  tumultuous  applause,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Hunt  broke  three  wine-glasses;  and  after  that,  and  concemicg 
all  that,  one  at  least  at  the  table  felt  that  the  less  said  the  better. 
He  had  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and  saw  that  she  was  not  fsr 
from  tears.  It  came  upon  him  on  a  certain  wave  of  disgust  that  she 
might  really  be  gratified  at  this  extraordinary  and  most  unfortunate 
tribute.  And,  as  everybody  concerned  seemed  to  be  forgetting  him¬ 
self,  so  did  Lord  Eodono,  probably,  when  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  Sir  Francis,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said;  “  I  believe  Miss 
Chambre  would  desire  me  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  her.”  He  was  here  reassured  by  a  grateful  glance,  and  went 
on.  “  She  is  one  of  those,  in  my  belief,  who  chooses  to  do  her  fine 
things  in  her  own  way  and  to  say  nothing  about  them.  I  do  no¬ 
thing  to  diminish  the  value  of  your  compliment  when  I  assert  that 
her  good  deeds  were  never  published  by  herself  or  by  the  object 
of  them.  And  I  hope  I  may  add  that  she  will  be  best  served  and 
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most  honoured  if  her  fame  goes  no  further  than  these  walls.  She 
is  not  one  whose  charity  should  be  blazed  about  Piccadilly.” 

“But  it  should,  my  lord,”  Cobbett  struck  in,  ”  and  it  shall — 
if  the  sound  of  it  can  reach  Carlton  House.” 

Tom  Eodono  looked  very  bleak.  “  Then,  Mr.  Cobbett,  a  wrong 
will  be  done — and  in  spite  of  the  lady’s  friends.  Among  the  sticks 
with  which  you  beat  your  dogs,  you  shall  not,  by  our  leave,  include 
Miss  Chambre.” 

“  She  has  numbered  herself,”  Cobbett  thundered,  “  she  has  num¬ 
bered  herself.  She  has  whipped  Piccadilly  across  the  chops,  and 
we  have  dealt  a  cut  for  liberty  this  night  which  is  w’orth  a  score 
divisions,  and  ten  score  of  county  meetings.  Ah!  ”  he  cried  to  her, 
“ah,  my  noble  young  lady,  you  little  thought  when  you  achieved  your 
act  of  grace  that  the  rebound  could  carry  it  hissing  over  England!  ” 
.\fter  that,  while  Rodono  wAs  down,  very  angry  and  biting  his  cheek, 
Mr.  Cobbett  held  the  floor.  He  spoke  of  Vernour  well  and  elo¬ 
quently,  if  one  could  have  cared  to  hear  about  the  man  just  now ; 
but  the  more  he  said,  the  worse  he  made  it.  The  note  w’as  a  false 
one,  the  emphasis  made  it  shrieking-false ;  it  was  Uke  a  man  singing 
flat  and  holding  the  note.  Even  Sir  Francis  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and  whispered  behind  Lady  Grizel  to  Sandgate — for  God’s  sake  to 
pull  him  down.  But  that  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  Lord 
Sandgate  took  no  notice.  What  he  had  done  he  had  done — cosa 
jatta  capo  ha.  So  Cobbett  harped  away  unhindered;  “  that  sturdy 
young  fellow — that  flne,  manly,  English  fellow — a  judge  of  a  horse,  a 
very  Centaur,  my  friends — hounded  into  gaol,”  &c.,  &c.  He  might 
have  gone  on  for  ever,  but  for  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  Hunt,  very  red  and  excited,  here  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
claimed  the  auditory.  He  got  it  by  a  sudden  bang  on  the  table 
which  made  Cobbett  start.  “I  declare,”  he  said  resonantly,  “I 
declare  that  the  honest  fellow’s  wrongs  touch  my  heart.  I  beg  to 
propose,  therefore,  a  public  subscription  for  a  testimonial  of  respect 
to  David  Vernour,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  put  my  name  down  for 
fifty  guineas.” 

The  thing  was  getting  quite  horrible,  but  yet  there  was  no  moving 
Lord  Sandgate.  It  was  neck  or  nothing  with  him ;  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  say  that  if  you  go  in  on  the  Radical  side  you  mustn’t 
wear  thin  shoes.  Sir  Francis  would  have  stopped  it  if  he  could,  or 
Ranald,  if  he  had  not  feared  to  make  it  worse.  As  for  Rodono — 
“Damn  you,  Sandgate,  damn  you,  damn  you!  ”  he  groaned  to 
himself. 

There  being  no  reply  from  any  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hunt’s 
proposal  fell  flat;  and  then  Cobbett  crushed  it  to  powder. 

“Pooh!  Hunt,”  he  said  in  his  magisterial  way,  “  you’re  a  month 
too  late  for  the  fair.  Sit  down,  my  good  fellow.  I  have  already 
put  a  round  sum  at  his  disposal,  without  any  fuss,  public  or  private.  ” 
This  was  a  facer,  but  a  worse  one  was  to  come. 

"Did  he  take  it?”  Miss  Chambre  asked  with  seriousness;  and 
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Cobbett,  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a  viper,  recoiled.  Tears  came 
smartly  to  his  eyes,  and  he  sat  down  without  another  word.  Nor 
did  he  speak  once  more  that  night.  “Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you  are 
the  angel  on  the  threshing-floor!  ”  says  Rodono  to  himself. 

The  fact  was  that  she,  with  perfect  sincerity  of  vision,  had  detected 
an  amiable  failing  of  Mr.  Cobbett ’s.  Pantisocracy  for  him  was 
foolishness.  He  was  sure — he  was  sure  all  his  life  long — that  any 
trouble  of  tbe  lower  orders  could  be  salved  with  half-a-crown. 

Here  ended  a  painful  episode  in  Miss  Chambre’s  career.  What 
she  herself  thought  about  it  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  She  mentions 
it  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Fox.  ..."  Rather  a  hateful  party,  very  kindly 
meant.  They  make  too  much  fuss — and  it  will  all  be  put  down  to 
him  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobbett.  ...  I  cannot  say  that  he  pleased  me.  He 
made  me  angry.  ...  I  believe  I  answered  him  sharply  once.  Mary, 
the  notion !  He  offered  Mr.  V.  money !  And  I  must  remember 
that  our  family  brought  that  upon  him  with  all  the  rest.’’ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  WE  HEAR  SCANDAL,  AND  CAN  JUDGE  FOR  OURSELVES. 

By  that  same  middle  of  June  it  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Chambre 
was  being  talked  about — talked  about,  looked  at,  observed — but  not 
as  yet  shunned.  To  reach  that  stage  of  notoriety  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  she  should  be  sought  elsewhere,  by  the  public,  for  instance, 
or  by  those  who  served  the  public.  But  this  had  not  yet  happened, 
so  that  the  polite  world  did  little  more  than  stand  tiptoe  at  a 
party  to  see  “that  Miss  Chambre,’’  or  to  say  that  there  seemed 
nothing  in  her — and  consequently  nothing  in  “it.’’ 

Few  seriously  credited  the  tale,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  more  serious 
involutions.  At  the  worst  it  was  an  eccentricity  due  to  pedigree: 
“  Colonel  Chambre,  my  dear!  and  Lady  Hermione.  .  .  .  Lifted  her 
himself  over  the  railings,  and  took  her  away  pillion.’’  Or,  at 
best,  it  was  politics;  “  Lord  Sandgate  vows  there  was  never  anyone 
like  her.  She  did  it,  he  says,  like  an  Empress-Queen.’’  The 
answer  to  that  was,  “  Or  like  the  Duchess  Georgiana,’’  and  even  that 
did  her  no  harm.  Politicians  may  go  very  far,  we  know ;  but,  politics 
apart,  it  did  her  position  good;  for  if  you  are  driven  to  a  preposterous 
parallel  it  shows  that  you  are  at  your  wits’  end  for  credit. 

And  then,  as  it  were,  on  the  heels  of  the  visit  to  the  Vemours, 
came  that  absurd  supper  in  Piccadilly,  which  saved  the  girl’s  face. 
So  it  was  Politics.  The  whole  thing  a  Jacobin  ruse  from  the  begin¬ 
ning — “  Politics,  my  dear!  So  I  always  supposed! 

In  the  clubs,  it’s  true,  tongues  went  more  gaily.  “  Bet  you  shes 
kissed  in  a  month,’’  was  taken;  the  book  sent  for,  the  entry  made. 
“  Colonel  Despard  bets  Lord  Milling  ten  to  one  in  sovs.  that  Miss 
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g  C.  is —  ”  &c.  But  there’s  a  season  for  that.  In  the  clubs  they 
read  the  newspapers — the  Examiner  to  wit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Dwarf  and  The  Gadfly,  and  Peeping  Tom.  The  matter  was  too  rich 
to  have  been  missed  by  these  scavenger-birds,  and  variations  too  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  Lady  and  the  Butcher  Boy :  that  came  to  be  a  popular 
cry,  and  made  a  score  of  ballads  which  might  have  floated  the 
thing  off  into  legend — so  that  in  after  years  one  would  have  read 
of  Miss  Chambre  in  company  of  Molly  Legree  and  the  Lass  of  Kich- 
mond  Hill :  and  so  they  would,  if  they  had  been  let  alone  to  deal 
with  it.  It  was  the  humourists  who  could  really  hurt,  and  who 
did  their  best,  you  may  be  sure.  How  they  rang  the  changes  I 
Broken  hearts  and  bullocks’  hearts,  sheeps’  heads  and  sheeps’  eyes, 
cleavers  and  cleavings,  again  the  Duchess’s  canvass  with  the  lips: 
they  had  heavy  hands  in  1809 ;  they  spanked  with  the  flat  palm  where 
we  flick  with  the  little  finger. 

And  prints!  I  have  before  me  a  caricature  where  the  episode 
is  lumped  in  your  face.  It’s  political,  but  it’s  more — it’s  anacreon¬ 
tic.  A  fine  young  lady,  bountifully  enriched  in  form  and  hue,  a  very 
Hebe,  in  the  tell-tale  gown  of  the  period — hiding  little,  suggesting 
much — stands  with  drooping  head  and  hands  clasped.  She  looks  like 
a  Circassian  in  the  market-place — exposed.  Then,  before  her  ram¬ 
pant,  is  a  florid  youth,  frocked  and  aproned  proper.  He  sharpens  his 
blade  on  the  steel,  his  starting  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her,  towards  the 
region  of  the  heart.  It’s  not  a  bad  likeness — makes  him  resemble  the 
Prince  as  a  young  man,  high-coloured,  square-shouldered  and  fleshy. 
From  his  mouth  issues  a  stream  of  air  which,  expanding  as  it 
ascends,  enfolds  a  legend.  “  Cob-it,  my  hearty,”  we  read,  “it’s 
prime  meat,  this  year’s  lamb.  Now,  miss,  how  will  you  have  it 
cut?”  In  the  background  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  be  guessed  by  his  broad 
back  and  gaiters,  cries  “  Buy,  buy,  buy!  ”  and  exhibits  carcases  to 
the  mob ;  while  Captain  Ranald,  unmistakable  in  cocked  hat,  hacks 
with  his  regulation  sword  at  a  fine  hog  labelled  “  Caryll-cured.” 
To  put  the  whole  beyond  a  doubt  is  the  flagrant  title  subscribed, 

“The  Groom  of  the  Ch - re,  or  Cleaving  to  the  Cleaver.”  This 

had  a  great  vogue,  and  one  can  only  hope  the  fair  victim  never  heard 
of  it.  And  I  don’t  know  whether  it  appeared  before  or  after  Mor- 
daunt’s  anecdote  got  about.  Pink  Mordaunt  he  is  in  all  the 
Memoirs.  They  must  have  been  very  near  together. 

What  Mordaunt  had  to  say  was  that  towards  the  end  of  June  the 
girl  was  walking  from  Berkeley  Square,  where  she  had  been  visiting, 
with  Lady  Barwise,  her  aunt,  and  that  he.  Pink,  was  escort.  The 
weather  was  lovely,  with  the  planes  of  Lansdowne  House  in  their 
fulness  of  green — a  perfect  summer  afternoon  following  a  wet  morn¬ 
ing.  Round  the  comer  of  J  ames  Street  came  a  horse  at  a  canter,  and 
upon  the  horse,  well  back  upon  him,  the  reins  loose,  sat  a  fine 
young  man,  bare-headed,  in  blue  smock  and  apron.  He  pulled  up 
short  to  let  the  ladies  cross;  but  it  had  been  raining  and  the  road 
was  muddy.  A  spatter  covered  Mr.  Mordaunt ’s  nankeens,  a  fleck 
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or  two  showed  upon  Miss  Chambre’s  muslin.  “  Damn  the  lout!” 
cries  Pink,  and  immediately  begs  pardon.  And  as  he  looks  hig 
apologies,  says  he,  he  is  struck  by  the  expression  of  Miss  Chambre’s 
eyes — fixed  and  attentive,  as  if  waiting,  as  if  expecting  an  order' 
and  he  notices  the  parting  of  her  lips — as  if  she  paused,  but  did  not 
breathe.  She  was  blushing  divinely,  she  looked  splendid,  he  said- 
hut  she  was  looking  at  the  horseman  who  had  just  muddied  her 
dress. 

And  then,  for  his  climax,  delivered  in  his  best  tones,  “  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  that  she  bowed  to  him — bowed,  sir,  as  you  or 
I  to  the  old  King.  And  I’ll  be  shot,  Johnny  Russell,  if  he  didn’t 
accept  it.  That’s  the  word,  sir;  he  accepted  it,  as  the  Prince  might 
take  it  from  a  bargee.  You  might —  ”  he  puffed  his  cheeks  out,  and 
you  could  see  why  they  called  him  Pink — ‘  ‘  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather-brush — by  Gad,  you  might!  ”  This  was  a 
story  which  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  and  ran  waxing  all  over  town. 

It’s  a  true  story.  That  was  the  first  encounter  she  had  with  the 
redoubtable  Vemour  after  her  escapade  in  Brook  Street — and  often 
enough  she  had  wondered  when  it  would  come  upon  her.  And  when 
it  came,  the  girl  did  stiffen,  did  blush,  did  watch  and  wait,  did  bow 
her  head — and  was  accepted.  She  was  never  asked  to  justify  such 
proceedings,  and  had  no  one  to  whom  to  whisper  of  them — nor  was 
she  of  the  sort  which  lightly  confides  secrets  to  bosom  friends ;  but  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  simple  about  it.  He  wms  before  her  again 
— she  knew  him — she  bowed.  What  else?  That  she  was  glad  to 
see  him?  She  was  glad.  That  she  had  been  w’aiting  for  it  to  occur, 
by  accident?  It  must  be  by  accident — that’s  of  course.  She  might 
have  so  contrived  as  to  meet  him  twice  a  day  at  the  gates  of  Caryll 
House ;  his  hours  were  known  to  the  minute.  But  that  could  not 
be.  That  w^as  for  the  Mrs.  Moths,  may  we  say,  the  Harriet  Moons. 
But  if  she  thought — and  she  had  thought — she  must  have  known 
that  she  w’ould  meet  him  casually,  must  have  speculated  on  what 
she  would  do;  and,  being  what  she  was,  she  would  not  have  faltered. 
Without  pretending  to  read  her  heart  better  than  you  can,  that’s 
how  I  put  it  before  you.  That’s  my  idea. 

As  for  Vernour,  it  is  true  that  he  bent  his  head  to  her  w’hen  he 
received  her  greeting,  that  he  looked  at  her  seriously,  that  he  raised 
his  hand,  but  not  to  touch  his  forelock.  It  all  depends  on  how  that 
was  done — whether  lightly  or  with  the  deference  usual  from  an  in¬ 
ferior.  Pink  Mordaunt  said  that  he  jerked  it  up  like  a  field  of&cer 
acknowledging  a  sergeant’s  salute ;  but  that  may  have  been  one  of  his 
after-touches.  He  was  famous  for  his  technique  in  these  matters. 

He  added,  certainly,  details  of  what  followed  upon  the  encounter 
— sort  of  memoires  pour  servir  for  a  sequel.  Her  great  colour,  he 
said,  endured  up  Hay  Hill  and  across  Piccadilly;  somewhere  past 
Arlington  Street  her  composure  came  back,  and  she  could  give  him 
sally  for  sally.  He  had,  of  course,  sprung  his  rattle  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  danger,  and  kept  it  going  for  most  of  the  walk.  He  was 
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true  to  the  traditions  of  his  caste,  you  see;  and  I  hope  she  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  him.  She  ought  to  have  been. 

Whatever  Lady  Barwise  may  have  seen  at  the  moment,  she  never 
turned  a  hair.  But  she  thought  proper  to  speak  to  her  mother. 
"Mamma,  you  ought  to  stop  this  at  once.  It  is  certain  to  be  talked 
about  as  it  is,  and  heaven  knows  what  it  may  lead  to.  Surely  we 
have  had  enough  of  the  man’s  horse  !  I  do  think  that  we  might  leave 
the  newspapers  to  the  Royal  Family.  I’m  told  that  the  Duchess  of 
Suss - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Louisa,”  said  her  ladyship,  “  but  I  cannot 
think  that  my  family  can  compete  for  scandal  with  the  King’s.  I 
don’t  believe  a  word  of  your  story.  If  she  felt  uncomfortable  at 
meeting  the  man  again,  it’s  no  wonder — and  her  own  fault.  She’ll 
getover  that.  The  rest  is  pure  imagination,  if  it’s  no  worse.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  you  never  got  on  with  poor  Hermione, 
and  are  hardly  likely  to  esteem  her  children.” 

“Her  children  and  Colonel  Chambre’s,  mamma,”  said  Lady 
Barwise. 

“  My  grandchildren  and  your  father’s,  my  dear,”  the  high  old  lady 
replied. 

There  w’as  nothing  more  to  be  said,  though  the  impasse  w'as  felt  to 
be  unworthy  of  Lady  Morfa.  And  yet  Lady  Barwise  had  been  justi¬ 
fied  if  she  had  but  known  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  walk,  Hermia 
was  sent  off  to  Plashetts  to  the  care  of  Lady  Sarah  Coigne,  the 
baronet’s  mother.  She  was  not  sorry  to  go,  and  had  pleaded  for 
Harriet’s  companionship ;  but  Lady  IMorfa  had  need  of  iMoon,  she 
said.  So  Moon  remained  in  town,  and  solaced  her  brown  eyes  wdth 
tears,  or  whatever  balm  she  could  come  by. 

It  was  after  ten  days  or  so  at  Plashetts  that  there  befell  her  another 
adventure  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion  she  was  alone  in  the  great 
Morfa  chariot,  driving  out  to  pick  up  her  grandmamma,  who  had 
been  breakfasting  with  Lord  Sumnor.  At  the  north  end  of  Bond 
Street  a  horse  had  fallen  under  his  yoke-fellow ;  there  was  a  block ; 
and  in  it,  on  his  grey  cob,  sat  Vemour. 

He  was  close  to  her  now,  so  close  that  their  hands,  stretched  out, 
could  have  touched,  so  close  that  she  could  sec  the  colour  of  his  eyes 
when  for  one  serious  moment  hers  met  them.  This  time,  it’s  note¬ 
worthy,  she  did  not  bow,  nor  did  he;  but  the  greeting  was  the  more 
ntense  for  the  muteness  of  it ;  behind  the  locked  lips  of  each  might 
ae  sensed  a  cry.  His — “  Oh,  I  see  you  there  enthroned — and  I  kneel, 
I  kneel.  I  am  always  on  my  knees  !  ”  And  hers — “  Here  am  I — what 
will  you  have  of  me?  ”  And  then  another — ”  Turn  away  your  eyes, 
lam  afraid.”  It  was  she  who  avoided,  for  he  did  not.  For  how  long 
'he  sat  burning  there  is  not  to  be  guessed ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
aer  grandmamma  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  vivacity  when  she 
joined  her  in  the  carriage.  Another  odd  thing ;  when  they  were 
returned  to  the  house,  and  before  Jacob  Jacobs  could  lock  the  gates 
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upon  the  divinities  safely  in  the  shrine,  she  had  run  out  again,  and 
had  given  Mother  Cole  a  shilling. 

Mother  Cole  was  a  weather-fretted  old  woman  in  a  black  bonnet 
and  shawl,  who  swept  the  crossing  in  Cleveland  Kow.  She  was  an 
institution  as  famous  in  her  quarter  of  the  town  as  Sir  JeSery 
Dunstan,  Mayor  of  Garrat,  in  his.  She  was  the  familiar  of  princes 
and  peers ;  it  was  said  of  her  that  Mr.  Fox  never  delivered  an  im¬ 
portant  speech  in  the  House  without  going  over  the  heads  of  it  with 
Mother  Cole.  She  was  a  staunch  Whig.  Lord  Rodono  had  pre¬ 
sented  Miss  Chambre  to  this  celebrity  upon  an  early  day,  and  much 
familiarity  had  ensued. 

Matrimony  was  the  sum  of  her  discourse  to  ladies — matrimony 
with  a  wink  for  maternity ;  gallantry  of  that  to  gentlemen— 
with  a  wink  for  frailty.  She  rarely  acknowledged  Mias  Chambre 's 
greetings  without  a  “  When  is  it  to  be,  miss?  ”  and  would  shake  her 
head  at  all  laughing  denials.  On  this  occasion,  whether  it  was  the 
unwonted  shilling,  or  a  light  not  hitherto  seen  in  the  young  lady’s 
eyes,  or  a  cheek  too  rosy,  or  a  flutter  in  the  voice.  Mother  Cole  darted 
a  penetrating  glance,  and  said,  “Ah,  miss !  ah,  my  pretty  dear!  ’Tis 
easy  seen  he’s  been  by.’’  Miss  Chambre  made  no  denials,  but  did 
not  cease  to  blush.  It  was  ridiculous,  it  may  have  been  monstrous, 
but  she  was  not  offended. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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